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ESCENDING 3 our r aprecable Emi- 
nence into the Plain, we were conducted by 
our Guide round about the Gardens to the 
Eaſt Gate of the City, which was neareſt ra 
the Latin Convent, where we . propoſed. to lodge du- 
ring our Stay at Damaſens, As we pals'd between 
the Gardens, we obſervd 4 is Methoa” of ſcouring 
the Channels, which is done by putting a great Bough 
of a Tree into the Water, and dragging it along by 
a Yoke of Oxen. The Driver fits or ſtands upon the 
Bough, as well to preſs it down, as to drive the 
Beaſts; and thus they both cleanſe the Bottom, and 
fatten the Water by Airing up the Mud, ſo as to ren- 
der it of greater Advantage to the Gardens. We al- 
fo admired the ſingular Structure of the Garden- 
Walls, which conliſt of huge Pieces of Earth, ſhap'd 
like Bricks, and harden in i the Sun. 1 

Vor. III. Ne Nn. 4 
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of them two Yards long, one in Breadth, and half 
a Yard thick. Two Rows of theſe placed edge-ways, 
dne upon another, form the uſual Incloſures in this 


172. the River Barrady, after it has largely con- 
tributed to the Beauty and Fertillty of the Fields and 
Gardens about Damaſcus, wherein it loſes great Part 
of its Waters, the ſmall Remnant that eſcapes is again 
United in one Channel, on the South-Eaſt Side of the 
£ and after 'a Courſe of a few Hours, it is finally 
1 in a Morafs, without ever arriving at the Sea. It 
is well known that the Greeks, and from them the Ro- 
mans, call d this River Chryſorrhbas, which is as much 
as to ſay, the Golden River; but as for thoſe Rivers 
of. Damaſcus callid Mana and Pharpar, whereof men- 


tion is made in 2 Kings v. 12, there are no Traces f 


any ſuch Names remaining, nor can we tell where to 
find them, unleſs two Branches of the Barrady were 
—S — mn rome to eaſe 


re. | —_ 
O the 28th of February, about Noon, we arriv'd 

at the Eaſt Gate of Damaſcus, and went immediately 
to the Lalin Convent, where we were kindly receivd 


by the Superior, a Native of Aix in Provence, Out 


Hrſt Buſineſs _ to make à Preſent to the Turki/h 
Beglerbeg or Viceroy, to pave the Way for a Viſit 
ye intended to make him“, in order to procure his 


Eb counted uncivil, fays 
e Mr. Maundrell, to viſit in this 
* C withont an Offering 
« in hand. All great Men ex- 
e pect it as a kind of Tribute 
* due to their Character and 
& Adthority, and lock up- 


on themſelves as affronted, 
4 and indeed defrauded, When. 


* this Compliment is omitted. 
Even in familiar Viſits a- 


Teig inferior Pork, you 


4 


&« ſult ſeldom have them come 


without bringing a Flower, 


* or an Orange, or ſome other 
* ſuch Token of their Reſpect 
4 the _— viſited; the 
« Turks in this Point keeping u 

«* the ancient oriental Cation 


#* rhinted, 1 Sam, ix. 7. If a 


„ (ſays Sau) what all wwe . 


g 
UI ing the Man of God ? there 


i, mt a Preſent, &c. which 
«© Words are queſtionleſs to he 
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Favour and Pretection whilſt we continued in this 
for the Dumaſceus are a * and inſolen 

— and have a ſtrange Averſion „ 
Chriſtians, from whom therefore we = . to ex- 
pect ſome injurious Treatment. We ſucceeded in gon 
Application to the Turi Governor. accordin be Jam 
\ iſhes, who. gave Orders to. an Officer of Jes 
Karies to let two of that Bang: aa attend. us wherey 
by che Po RI being ir inſulted or mole 

Tnus — we walk'd out to take a View FF 
the City ity, the Streets whereofare narrow, as is uſual i in 
hot Countries; and the Houſes built of Brick harden” 
by the Heat of the Sun, or only common Clay, in 
Coarſe a manner as the vileſt Cottages, notwith 
ing they have Plenty of good Stone in the adjacent 
Mountains. This dirty way of building is atte 
e — — were made ſen rl 

ence; namely, upon any 

Shower fo much Mud is waſh'd from the Sides of 1 ; 
Houſes, as makes the Streets intolerably naſty. It 
ſeems ſtrange that People ſhould affect ſuch mean 
Buildings, When they have Materials at hand fit us * 


the nobleſt ——— but the Turks think it to Ii 
purpoſe to build durable Houſes, in which their T 
nure is fo very precarious z and ſeem particularly Se | 
to making an outſide Shew, Jeſt it ſhould. prove. 4 
Temptation to their Superiors to deprive them of 
their Poſſeffiotis. - The Doors; however, are adorn'd 
wich Marble Portals; and the Inſide of the Buildings 
elegant enough, for there we' uſually find 4 large quay 
Court, beautified with Variety of fragrant Trees, Flow- 
ers; and Fountains, and ſurrounded, with ſplendid 
partments and Sofa's, where the Tirks eat; drink; 
1 receiye Viſits, and Jol at their Eaſe, taking 
& underſtood in Conformity to ** and not to a Price of Divinds 
40 this Eaſtern. Cuſtom, as rela- tion. Fax: 25 > 5 
8 te 4 Tokoy of Reed eee 


— 
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the Advantage of the Shade or the 'Sunſhine, accord- 
ing to the Heat or Coldneſs of the Seaſon, The Ciel- 
ings, Pillars, and Arches, are gilt and painted after 
the Turkiſh Manner, and the Carpets and Cuſhions as 
rich as can poſſibly be procur'd. 5 OS 
Tais may ſuffice to give an Idea of the private 
Buildings at Damaſeus, for moſt of them bear ſome 
Reſemblance to the foregoing Deſcription. As for 
their publick Structures, the firſt we took notice of 
was the Church of St. 7obn Baptiſt, now converted 
into a Moſque, and one of the' moſt ſtately ones in 
the Turkiſh Empire. No Chriſtian being permitted 
to enter this Moſque if he is known to be ſuch, we 
made no Attempt to gain Admittance; with much 
ado, however, we got a Look into it, at three ſeveral 
Gates, which are very large, cover'd with Braſs, and 
ſtamp'd all over with Arabick Characters. The Court 
on the North Side of this Moſque is about a hundred 

and fifty Yards long, a hundred broad, and paved 
throughout. On the South Side of it ſtands the 
Moſque, and its other three Sides are encompaſs'd by 
a double Cloyſter, ſupported by two Rows of Granite 
Pillars of the Corintbizn Order, exceeding lofty and 
beautiful. The Inſide of it is divided into three Iles 
by two Ranges of Pillars of a greyiſh Marble, and of 
the Order before-mention'd; and the Pavement looks 
very bright and ſhining. In this Church is kept the 
Head of St. Fobx*, as they pretend, and ſeveral other 
Relicks, eſteem'd ſo ſacred by the Mabometans, that 
It is penal even for a Turk to go into the Room where 
they are depoſited. The Turks at Damaſcus have a 
Tradition amongſt them, but upon what it is ground- 
end I could by no means learn, That our Saviour will 
deſcend into this Moſque at the Day of Judgment, 
as Mabomet will into that of Jeruſalem; and accord- 


eee, fays the Head makes it the Head of St. Jobs. 
ingly 


of $6. Zachory, but Mamdrell 


— — 
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_ ingly one of its Steeples, through which they ſuppoſe he 
will make his Entrance, is call'd the Steeple of the Maſias. 
| From this Moſque we went to the Caſtle, which is 
about half a Mile diſtant towards the Weſt, and is a 
handſome ſquare. Fabrick of Free- Stone after the Ru- 
ſtick Manner. The Walls are very high, and have 
large Towers at proper Diſtances. We were juſt ad- 
mitted within the Gate, where we ſaw abundance of 
old Arms and Armour, formerly taken from the Chri- 
ſtians; but this was not a Place for us to gaze with 
Freedom. In the Middle of the Wall at the Eaſt 
End of the Caſtle hangs down a ſhort Chain cut out 
of one Stone, which is of no Uſe that I know of, but 
to ſhew the Skill of the Workman. A much longer 
Chain than this is ſaid to have hung here in the laſt 
Century, which was broken down in ſtormy Weather, 
and fell into the Ditch. - —- | bo * 
Nor far from hence are two Moſques, formerly 
Chriſtian Churches, in which are the Sepulchres of 
ſome of the Kings of Damaſcus. There is no look» 
ing into one of them, but we peep' d into the other, 
and obferv'd that the Walls in the Infide are faced 
with Marble of various Colours to the Height of ſix 
or ſeven Yards ,above the Pavement, and there are 
q | ſeyeral fine Pieces of Moſaick Work between the Win- 
dows. This Moſque is compleatly round, and cover'd 
with a handſome Dome; and in the Middle of it are 
two Tombs very near each other, ſtanding upon a 
Floor of Marble raiſed about a Foot and a half igher 
than the reſt of the Pavement. They are of Cedar, 
about five Foot high, and ſeem to be of excellent 
Workmanſhip. It is ſaid that one of them contains 
the Body of a King who renounced Chriſtianity to- 
embrace the Impoſture of Mabomet, and afterwards 
rais'd a cruel Perſecution againſt the Chriſtians. Near 
theſe Tombs the Koran lies chain'd upon a Cedar 
Deſk, which probably ſome Perſon is paid for read- 
ing on account of the "—— of the Deceaſed * 6 
* 3 


+ * &* 
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for it 18 ſia with great Men among the Mahometatis 
to leave à Sum of Money at their Death for certain 
Pray ers to be repeated at their Sepulchres. 

"Tr would be tedious, and aloft endleſs, to deferibs 
all the Moſques in Damaſcus ; I Thall therefore only 

tion one more; which is commonly call*d the green 
Nene becauſe it has a Steeple or Minaret Faced with 
&teen glazed Bricks, that make 'a very flning and 
agrecable Appearance. . This Moſque has a large Dur | 
br Area before it, the Pavement of which is admirg- 
ble; and in the Middle of it is a fine opntarn or 
Baſon of Water, At one End of it is a Portico ſup- 
ed by eight Marble Pillars of the Gorinthian 8 
ger, the fix inner ones whereof are fluted. "Theſe 
eight Pillars ſupport ſo many little Domes cover'd with 
Lead, which form the Top of the Portico, fron whence 
ye enter the Moſque by three ſtately Doors adorn d 5 
Vith excellent Sculptures. ne By | 
Tux are a great many Baars, that is, Exchan- 
Ki or 1 in Damaſcus, which are large 
Buildings roof d over, with Shops on each Side, and 
al üben take their Names from the Commodi- 
555 that are ſold in them, as the Bazar o Sri fs the 
Bazar of Saddles, & c. The largeſt of theſe 155 
remember right, has a high-ridged 5 OY. R 
fupported by Stone Arches at convenient Diſtances, 
__ and is callꝰd Sinanie, from its Founder Sinan, a \ Baſhaw 
of Damaſcus, who has left ſeveral other publick Mo- 
"muments of his Generoſity in different Parts of the 
urkiſþ Empire. Theſe Bazars are generally crowded 
With People.” the City being a Place of confiderable_ 
Trade; but they have nothing elſe in them that de- 
Ls — nh 0 Traveller. at! 4 A 1 
y we took a Walk into e 0 
5 a long beautiful Meadow on the 20 Side of. 


e City, diyided in the Middle by the main Stream 
F-the River Barrady. This Meadow is call'd the 
leid an by the Turks, and | is not only taken notice of 


S1 " 


ib 
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Do account of its Pleaſantnefs, being.cncompalyd with 
delightful Gardens, but is remarkable for a Tradition 
current at Damaſchs, that God made Adam of the 
Earth of this Field; and the very Spot where - this 


E e by « il Flr rd nth 


-ApJoininG to this. Meadow fand ſtands, the Mereſan,. p 
large Hoſpital founded by Solyman the Second, for the 
Accommodation of poor Pilgrims. of all Religions. 
Having enter d it, et N in a pleaſant 
ar F: urt, on one Side whereof is à ſtately Moſque, 
With a Dome in the Middle of it, and a hand- 
me — at each End, all cover'd with Tang as 
475 iſe the Domes over its Portico, which are 

ed by by Male Pillars. On the Side of 15 
8 to the Moſque are the Kitchens, and 
ee eee Lodging of no lr 


tructure. is A 


— homewards we paſs'd. by. a great gre Hou 
— the U 


whey they make v 1 of Biſcuit for 
de oy ea tw O . 8 
with it at Damaſcus as many 
EISA nd dene 
7 e e the Poor, as they have on 
tor it, in their Journey from thence to. Mecea,. Soon 
8 hs we 0 al the dg a where * 
Stone about five. Foot high,.congerning: w 
5 rks have a Tradition, that if ever it ſhall be 
cover d with Water, Damaſcus will he taken; and this 
ES for the Place is liable enough to 
ations 
Tux next thing that attracted our Sight was ; a very 
beautiful Bagnio, and not far from it 4 large Coffee- 
N capable of —_— 7 2 2 
eople. One Part of it, 5 eception 
'of Gueſts in the Summer, is all INand, ſurround- 
ed with a ſwift Stream, where they ſit under the Shade 


of Tires and Matrs, and . 
agrecable 


1 


* ſtinctiy from one 
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agreeable Manner. There are ſeveral other handſome 
Coffee · houſes about Damaſcus, but the Turks chiefly 
reſort to ſuch as are ſhaded with Trees, and have lit- 
tle Streams or Canals near them; nothing delighting 
them more than Greens and Water, which, accordi 
to one of their Proverbs, with the Addition of a beau- 
tiful Face, are able to baniſh the moſt obſtinate Me- 
lancholy. : 

- Turns are Keveral other Curioſities, real or fictitĩ- 
ous, in the City of Damaſcus and its Neighbourhood, 
which I muſt nor forget to mention. One of them, 
to which Travellers are uſually firſt conducted, is the 
"Houſe of Ananias, or the Place where he is ſaid to 
have liv'd, when God commanded him i in a Viſion to 
go to Saul, as is related in the AFs of the Apoltles*, - 
It is Cell or Grotto, to which-we deſcend by thir- 
teen or fourteen „and is as light as can be ex“ 
Pected for ſuch a ubterraneous Manſion. There is 
nothing remarkable in it at preſent, except ſome ſmall 
Remains of a Moſaic Pavement, and an Altar that 
Has continued there ever ſince it was a Place of Chri- 
tian Worſhip; near which there is now a Turkiſh 
Oratory. 


Tu Street call'd Straight, in hs Ar, fills re- 
"tains the ſame Name at Damaſcus. ' It is about half 
Nile in Length, running through the City from 
Eaſt to Welt, 4 is ſo very = pn the e 
Jurong over in ſeveral Places, e greateſt Part o 
"xe is dark and diſa rr and one cannot ſee di- 
of it to the other. In this 
Street they ſhew us the Houſe of Judas, with whom 
St. Paul lodged, and where he was reſtor d to Sight 
by Ananiast , and in the ſame Houſe they CI to 
nave AHnanias's Tomb, which is raiſed againſt the Wall, 


and cover d with a green Cloth; but how he came to be 


_ Aut ix. 10, 11, Sc. bo Bid, and wer. 17, 18, p 
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. there, we could neither gueſs, nor get any In- 
formation, However, the Turks have a great Vene- 
ration for this Tomb, and maintain a Lamp always 
burning over it; but perhaps their Reſpect is founded 
in their Intereſt, for they receive an Acknowledg- 
ment from every Frank who viſits theſe facred Apart- 
ments. 

Aldor half a Mile Eaſtward "i the City, they 
ſhew us the Place of St. Paul's Viſion in his Way to 
Damaſcus*, by which he was miraculouſly converted. 
And ſomewhat nearer the Town we ſee a ſmall Tim- 
ber Incloſure, with an Altar in the Middle of it, where 
we-are told the Apoſtle reſted after he had loſt his 
Sight, and was led towards Damaſcus 'by his Compa- 
nions +, They likewiſe ſhew us a Gate, which is at 
Preſent wall'd up, where it is ſaid St. Paul was let 
down in a Baſketf, to avoid the Fury of the Jews 
who lay in wait for his Life. I know not whether 
the Twrks have ſtopp'd up this Gate on account of its 
Vicinity to the Eaſtern one, which renders it of little 
Uſe; or becauſe of a Tradition they have, that the 
City will never be taken by any other Entrance. 
Tus mention of St. Paul's Deliverance me in 
mind of a Place not far from the Walls of the City, 
2 that the Fews ſtoned to Death St. 

George the Porter, for having favour'd the Apoſtle's 
Eſcape. Here we are ſhewn the Tomb of this San, 
which ſtands i in the Middle of a fort of Court, and is 
compos'd of Free- ſtone, having a little Pavilion e- 
rected over it in form of a Pyramid. The Chriſtians 
commonly kee _ a Lamp burning at this Sepulchre, 
and viſit it- wi great Devotion; and even the Turks 
in ſome neatare faith imitate the Example, repairing thi- 
ther, as well as the Chriſtians, for the Cure of their 
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ſeveral Nba which they acknowledge Hey often: 
miraculouſly o _ 
7 0 Weather . fair and Eberl ve ſet our 
from, our Convent one Morning to ſpend a - 
the Gardens, where we met with. 
of. Platur and Entertainment... As ve did not pra- 
pole to go above a Mile or two, we Choſe to walk on 
Egat, rather th Gin Firs Aſſes to carry us; for ſuch is 
the Inſolence of the Turks at Damaſcus, that they will 
— ag Frank to ride on Horſcback, when he goes 
0 ſee the Gardens, or other Curigſities ne the 
City, but he muſt either walk on Foot or ride upon 
n Aſs; and | accordingly 1 are always hackney 
and read e e in the Streets, to be lett 
theſe ons” he Rider need not uſe either 
Webs or Spur; for when he is mounted, the 
the „or his Servant; follows him wherever 
e and Ps him along with à Goad, ſo that 
; n 


8 go Name | bei 
1 or Danakene by by the he Za 7 — 
enum in Latin. ges are planted: without 

Iny Art or Order; Le yk are all the Gardens, or 
- Father Orchards, hereabouts; only with this, Difference, 
| Sin ſome of them. have more elegant and ſplendid 


mer- houſes others, and are adorn'd with a 
ater Variety of Fountains and other Water- Works. 
Hav mo hired Aſſes, we made another Excurſion 
wo Sidonaia, a Greek Convent about my Hours North- 
ward from Damaſcus, ſituate on the farther. Side, of 
2 large Valley, and on a ſteep Rock; wherein Steps 
re ct all the way up to it, irh Which * 
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* maeceſfible. The Houſe is encompaſs'd by 4 
tty ſtrong Wall, but is itſelf a very mean Structure, 
ind 5 has ne Bag in it remarkable, except the excellent 
Wine that is 2 by its Inhabitans;; t is ſaic to 
have been founded and endowed * the Emperor u- 
Hinian, and is at preſent poſſefs*d by abont twenty 
_ "Greek Monks and thirty or forty Nins ho ſeem to 
live promiſcuouſly together as en one Famiy, without 
any Order or Separation“. „anon. 

Tuns Rock, one may walkabiy preſume, uuns an- 
ciently eſteem'd a very {acred . for within a lit. 
fle Com paſs round about it, we find no leſs than fix- 
Churches or Oratories, dedicated to ſome — 
or other ; Amped — are now in a ruinous Con- 
dition. We On the Eaſt Side of the 102 is an ancient 
Sepulec being a Cavity about eight 'Yards ſquare, 
hollow'd out of 'the -ſolid Stone, - having ten or 
twelve Coffms or Graves cut in its Sides, wherein 
dead Bodies have been depoſited. Over the Entrance 
are thtee Niches, each containing two Statues as big 
zs the Life, with ſome mangled ee Greek — 
{criptions upon the Pedeſtals. 

Tr Lay relies by the Monks of this woos ar 
Having formerly in their Chapel a little Picture of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, much reſorted to by her Votaries, and 
famous for the many miraeulous Cures and B. 
obtain'd in anſwer to their Prayers, it happen d that 
2 factilegious Rogue took an Opportunity to ſteal lit 
away; but he had not kept 1 it long, before he obſerv'd 
it was metamorphoſed into real Fleſh: and Bones, at 
which he was in ſuch a Conſternation, that he carried 
drs in haſte to the right Owners, confeſling his 


rime, and emploring cheir enen Ts good 


ne tification; und poly few Poa: 
us. 


n Fathers 
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Fathers having recover'd this precious een now 
become ſill more valuable on account of the laſt Mi- 
in order to. prevent its ever being, ſtolen again, 
depolitd the Body, as they tell us, in a Cheſt, of Stone, 
and placed it in a Cavity in the Wall behind the Al- 
tar, IS Iron Grate before it for its greater Se- 
curity. Upon this Grate are hung abundance of lit - 
- tle Trinkets, the Offerings of People who have paid 
their Devotions at this Shrine, and aſcribe the Succeſs 
of their Prayers to the Interceſſion of the Bleſſed Vir. 
gin. The Monks alſo place a ſmall Silver Baſon un; 
der the Cheſt that contains this ſacred Depoſit, from 
whence they pretend there diſtils an holy Oil, of great 
in. curing all diſorders incident to the Eyes, 
and many other Diſtempers. Unhappy State of Chri- 
ſtianity in theſe Parts! What muſt the Turks and o- 
ther Infidels think of a Religion, where the Frauds and 
Follies of its Votaries are ſo glaring and notorious? | 
Tu Soil about Damaſcus, as in moſt Parts of Sy. - 
och is fruitful, producing — of Wheat; and their 
Vineyards yield abundance of Grapes, which grow in 
very large Cluſters: but their Wines in general are 
not well flavour d, though they are ſtrong and intoxi- 
cating. The Country abounds with Variety of Game, 
and Proviſions of all Kinds are 2 cheap, con- 
fidering that the Place is extremely populous, the Su- 
burbs being muͤch larger than — City itſelt. The 
Sheep hereabouts are large, and their Tails of a pro- 
digious Sieze, ſurpaſſing thoſe I took notice of near 
Smyrna; but, in my Opinion, their Fleſh is not half | 
ſo ſweet as our Engli/þ Mutton. . 
Tux greateſt Part of the Inhabitants of Damaſeus 
are "Turks, who generally keep a Garriſon in it of 
three or four thouſand Janizaries. The City has eight 
Gates, and is encompaſs'd with a good Wall, dolle 
in ſome. Places, and flank'd with round or fquare - 
Towers at convenient Diſtances. The Patriarch of 
| Antioch uſually reſides here, and about fifteen _ 
re 
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dred Perſons of the Greek Communion: The reſt of 
the Inhabitants are Maronites, Armenians, Jews, and 
ſome Latius, who have their reſpective Churches, or 
Places of Divine Worſhip; except the Latins, who 
ſay Maſs in a Church of the Maronites. 

ov to the Trade of Damaſcus, it is very confide- 
rable, as I before obſerv'd, and its Artificers are ex- 
ceeding numerous, many thouſands being employ d in 
making ' Sword-blades*, Knives, and all 24 
fine Utenfils of Iron and Steel, the Water ey being 
eſteem'd excellent for tempering their Mecal. The 
Branching of the ſilken Stuffs, from hence call'd Da. 
maſts, is another Manufacture in which theſe People 
excel; and they make great Quantities of Soap. Raw 
and wrought Silks, ſome Cotton, Wine and Roſe- 
Water, made of the Damaſk Roſes which grow here 


| „The Artificers of Dang tus ver or other proper Tool, and 
are alſo thoroughly {kill'd in the afterwards fills up the Incifioas 
Art of adorning Iron, Steel, with a pretty thick Silver or 
G. by making Inciſions there- Gold Wire; the Inciſions being 
in, and filling them up with made in the Dovetail Form, 
Gold or Silver Wire, chiefly that the Wire, which is thruſt 
_ uſed in enriching Sword-blades, forcibly into them, may adhere 
Guards and Gripes, Locks of the more ftrongly. - 
Piſtols, and the like. Hence Method, which is only ſuperſ- 
| this Art is call'd Damaſeeening, Ci i 
having had its Riſe at Damaſcus, 
or at leaſt been practiſed there till it 
in its greateſt Perfection. Da- Colour, they make Hatches or 
2 1 ach; — 
0 as is in the making of 
partly ce Fg 92 213 | — 
Work, — of 1 Pieces in- Deſign, or Ornament intended, 
laid ; as Engraving, the Metal on this Hatching, with a fine 
is indented, or cut en creux; braſs Point or in ; after 
| and as Carving, Gold and Silver which, they take fine Gold 
are wrought therein in Relicuo. Wire, and conducting or chaf- 
There are two Ways of damaſ- ing it i 
keening: In the firſt, which already deſign” 
is the moſt beautiful, the Artiſt carefully with 
cars into the Meta with s Gra- 3 


plenti- 


QT breite 5 


e prndp pal Merehandiſes bro — 
Damaſe . cf alſo n for the fineſt K E 
ubaſter, 9 for a red ſoft Earth found in 'the "Zee 
. Damaſtents, ſaid to be a ſovereigh Remedy for 1 
Tractur'd Bone; or the Bite of a vehonions : Arial, 
but whether theſe Virtues are mote to be : 


on than the Tradition of Adam s Formation i in that | i | 


Field, 1 ſhall not take upon me t6 determine. 
by TI Mention of the Formation of Adam brings 6s. | 
| iny] Remembrance a Diſpute we had one Evening with 
the Superior of the Convent where we 
terning the Situation of the terreftiial Paridiſe, or Gar- 
ien f Eden; which the good Man; contrary to tlie 
Sentiments of all the reſt of che Company,” would 
beeds place in the Neighbourhood of Damvaſtir. 2 
hence I took occafion, at my leiſure Hours, to di 
as well as poſſible what was advanced by every el 
' Toh who had à Share in the Diſcourſe; = fires that 
Time I have likewiſe diligently examin'd tlie ſeveral © 
Opinions of the the moſt learned Writers on this Subject; 3 
F that I hope to be able to givd the Reader a clear 
jew of the hole Controverſy; and to point ut to 


lodged; cons 


im the delightful Place of Abode allotted to to our firſt . | 


Parents in their State of Happineſs and Innocence. 


Er is welb known what 2 Variety of extravagant 70S 


5 Notions have been entertain'd 1 Eras a local Pa- 
tadiſe, the Stbje&t of our Joy Enqui rat 
of the if Fathers believed Fav 5 was any 
fuch thing, interpreting in an allegorical Senſe what - 
ever is f of it in Scripture. Others; who allow d 
the Reality of a Paradiſe, have rambled ſo far from 
the facred Text, as to exclude it from any Part of t 
terreſtrial Globe. They haye placed it in the. third 
Heaven, within the Orb of. the Moon, in the Moon 
itſelf, in the middle Region of the Air, &c. And of 
thoſe who allow it a Situation in this ſablunary World, 
ſome have carried it into a far diſtant Country, qui 
2255 'd from the Knowled ge of Men; others bays 
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g d it under the North Pole“, and others have af. 
ſign'd it the Place at preſent poſſeſs d by the Caſpian 
Sea; with many more Extravagancies of the like Na- 
ture, which have been collected by ſeveral Authors, 
ſome of whom haye thought it worth while to give 
ſuch. Reveries a ſerious Anſ reer. 
Evxx the more rational Sort of Enquirers after tho 
terreſtrial Paradiſe are ſtrangely divided in their Opi- 
nions, almoſt every Corner of the Earth having been 
ranſack d in Search of this wonderful Garden. le 
has been look'd for in Tartary, in China, in the Iſle of 
Ceylon, in Penſia, in Armenia, in Maſopotamia, in Chak: 
_ ea, in Arabia, in Paleſtine, in Lyria, in Ethiopia, and 
2 ſeems as much out of the way as any) even in 
weden. Laſtly, ſome have concluded, that there 
never was originally any Place upon our Globe of pe 
culiar and ſuperlative Beauty, but that the whole 
in its primitive State, was equally. paradiſiacal ; that 
;/es, in his Account of Paradiſe, only puts a Part 
or the Whole, the better to accommodate it to his 
Reader's Conception; or that, if ever there were fuch 
a beautiful Place upon the Earth, the violent Concuſ- 
fions which happen'd at the Deluge have ſo entirely 
changed the Face of Nature, that it is almoſt impoſit- 
ble T prelent to. find ü but... ¾ĩ Vb 
> Tris Diverſity of Opinions proceeds partly from 
that Humour which preyail'd in the early Ages of 
Chriſtianity, of allegorizing all Paſſages of Scripture 
that appear'd difficult to be underſtood ; and partly 


+ 


from the little Agreement to be found between the - 
Geography of Moſes and that of the Heathen Authors, 
whole N are not yet perhaps ſufficiently” 
ſupplied to give us much Aſſiſtance to determine the 
Afair in queſtion. As for the Jews, from whom we 


This was the Opinion of the Ecliptic or Sun's Way at firſh 
|  Poftellus, which he grounded croſs d the Equator at Right 
upon an ancient Tradition of the Angles, and fo paſs'd direct 


Aobliau and Babylonians, that over the Ardic Polo. ; 
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might naturally expect ſome Light into Matters that 
concern their own Antiquities, they are utterly igno- 
rant of the Geography of their Bible, and have run 
aſtray as much as other · Nations in their Deſcrip- 
tions of Paradiſe; Joſephus, and all the reſt of their 
Authors, ſuppoſing the Ganges and the Nile to be 
two of its four Rivers, in which they have been fol- 
 Jow'd almoſt unanimouſly by the Chriſtian Fathers. 
There are ſeveral Places which bear the Name of 
Eden, two whereof we find mention'd in Scripture, 
beſides that in the Moſaical Deſcription, viz. one in 
Syria*®, and the other in Chaldea about Telaſſar +, 
which perhaps may be the fame with that of Moſes. 
T have already mention'd an Eden near Tripoli; and 
we are told of an Iſland in the Tigris ſo calld by 
the People of the Country, There is a City near - 
Tarſus in Cilicia ſtill call'd Adena, and Aden is a noted 
one on the Coaſt of Arabia Felix; for Eden or Aden 
fignifying Pleaſure, that Name was given to Places 
remarkable for the DE eee of their Situation, 
eonſider d either in themſelves, or comparatively. with 
the adjacent Country; which laſt ſeems to be the Caſe 
Bur let us confider the Deſcription of Eden given 
us by Moſes, which is as follows: And the Lord God 
planted a garden eaſtward in Eden: And a river went 
out of Eden to water the garden; and from thence it was 
parted, and became into four Heads. The name of the 
firſt is Piſon ; that is it which compaſſeth the whole land 
of Havilab, wwhere there is gold. And the gold of that 


is good : there is bdellium and the onyx-ſtone. And 7 


the name of the ſecond river is Gibon: the ſame is it 
that compaſſeth the whole land of Ethiopia [or Cuſh]. 
And the name of the third river is Hiddekel: that is it 


rs. + 2 Kings zin. 12. alas 
5 mubicb 


axxvii. 12. 
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wich goeth toward the. eaſt f [or eaſtward to}. Al 
ria. And the fourth river is Euphrates t. 
Jo me it appears evident from this Accovins that 
Moſes had no imaginary-Paradiſe in View, but a Por- 
ion of this habitable Earth, bounded by Countries and 
Rivers, very well known in his Time by the Names 
he gives them, and, as appears from Seripture, for 
many Ages after. Can we doubt that "Eden is a real 
Country, any more than Araret where the Ark reſted, 
and Shinar whither the Sons of Noab removed after 
the Flood? We find it mention'd as ſuch in Scrip- 
ture, as often as the other two; and there is the more 
Reaſon to believe it, becauſe the Scenes of theſe three 
remarkable Events are laid in the Neeb of 
aw by the ſacred —— 59 
s to the Suppoſition, that a very great 
was made in the Face of Countries, and the Courſe 
of Rivers by the Violence of the Deluge, it ſeems to 
be no juſt Diſcouragement to an Enquiry after the 
Place of the terreſtrial Paradiſe; for it cannot be 
thought, that Moſes, who wrote 850 Years after the 
Flood, would have given us ſuch a particular 
tion of the Garden of Eden, if t ere had been no 
Marks or Ind ications of it then remaining, Beſides, 
he dees not make uſe of antediluvian Names in his 
Aecount of Paradiſe; for the Names of the Rivers, 
and the Countries adjacent, Cuſo, Havilab, Cc. 
are pd a lers Due chan the Flood; So that it appears 
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ſwerved from the original. fle- 
brew to follow the Septuagitit, 
and here in particular have ren- 
der'd the Word Cub (Which 
Country 
the Father of Nimrod, . firlt 
Founder of the Arian Monar- 


ch the Name of Erh 4 a 
Mu 82 * 


which has led Jeſenbus and 
| Yor. 


was ſo call'd from Ca 


ral others intg a Miſtake, that 
| | the River Gibe ne 
gp: and ſup Withal, 
that ** Country of Havilah 
vas ſome Patt of the Eaff-Indier, 


they have run into another Er- 


ror, and taken Piſan for the 
Ganges; whereby they make 
the Garden of Eden contain the 
teſt Part of Ala, and ſome 

art of Africa — which 
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40 haye 'been the 1 55 ro give us, -AC- 
cording to the Geography of his Times, ſome Hints 
of the Place where Favs; the —_ of Paradiſe 
were fituated in the former World; and which, I 
doubt not, may ſtill be diſcover d w carefully attend- 
ing to his Deſcription: 
Sour eminent modern Writets, deceiv'd by the 
*  Aﬀinity of Names, have ſuppoſed they found the 
Name of the Piſon preferv'd in the Paſi-Tigris,” or ra 
ther (as they would have it, to favour their I 
: fis) the Piſo-· Tigris, whilſt others take for granted thet 
it is the Plage, a as they conclude the Aras to be the 
 Gibon, from the Conformity of che Signification ; 
both thoſe Terms being uſed by the Perſians to ſigni- 
fy any great River in general. Bur if ſuch Conyettures 
as) theſe were do be taken for folid A nts, Eden 
might be! diſcover'd/'any where, and every where, 
ines a Conformity of Names, either in Soond or Sip- | 
nification, may be found in all Countries; and if that 
Sort of Proof be admitted, unleſs under proper Re- 
ſtrictions, it will be no difficult Matter to prove that 
America was peopled by the immediate Deſcendants of | 
| _ as ſome have ventur'd to affirm. 
_— Words Bdolah and Shobam, in the Moſaical 
ſcription of Eden, which our Tranſlator, have ren- 
gerd lum and Onyx: ſtone, afford us but little Light 
in our Enquiry; for being unknown Names, as well 
- as Havilab, the Country which is ſaid to produce them, 
— — interpreted by every one ſo as to favour the 
ticular — he eſpouſes. Thus Bdolab by ſome 
28 been render d Bdellium; by others the Carbuncle, 
4 Loadſtone, the Oleafter ; and thoſe who place Pa- 
radife in Armenia will have it to be Cryſtal, in which 
Evuntry that Stone is to be found. Others, who fix 
ir in Chaides, inſiſt that it ſignifies Pearl, which is 
Sſh'd in great Jp, about Babaren or Babrein, 
an Iſland 3 abian Coaſt in the Perſan Gulph ; 


upon mac Coalt, Ns to- * Wis — We. 


Are 
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ws © dee the Land df Havilab: And indeed this 
Lonjecture ſeems to come neareſt the Truth, ſince 
Manna is compared in Scriptute to the Biolab fot 
Colour“, and the Tamudiſts deſcribe Manna to be round 
bs Coriander- Seed, and White as Pearls. In like man- 
der the Word Babe is made by tome Ainhors ts fig 
bag 125 and the Emerald; perhaps witty as little 
| ' as it is render*d in out Bibles the Om. tone 
w ranſlation ls condemned by. ſeveral learned 
Men, and particular the famous Bochart, whoſe Skill 
jy ww, Oral Languages is univerfully acknow. 
2 Sip 

#'the virighs Opinions concerning the Sircatibn 

of Paradis, thete ate three Which: prineipally obtairl 
Amongſt the Learned; ''and' which are the only ones 
that deſerve our Attention. The firſt, which places 
Patadiſe near Damaſe fed in Or a; though patrenized 
by great Names fz ſcenis to Have the leaft Foundarion? 
for the Garden of Elen is to be ſought for Eaſtward 
From the Place where Moſes wrote his Hiſtory,” which 
was probably in Aabiu Petræa, whereas Spria lies 
North of that Country; / But we need no other Reaſoii 
for tejecting this Scheme, but its being deſtitute, as it 
teally is, of all che Marks ſpecified in the MN e 
1 Deſcription; which otiglit always to be the Principal 


Teſt! in this Enquiry: 

THE are. | places: Eden in Armenia: 
between the Sources of the Tigris, the Euphrates, the 
Ar axes, and the Phaſis ; but is not much better ſup- 

tted than the firſt, though eſpouſed by Men emi- 

ent for their Skill in Geography * For, Es | 
| to modern Diſcovetits,' the Phafis does nor riſe in 
"*. Ned. 9. t The Renteſt Abettors of 


| + ee th Scheme are Sanſom in his 
| is Hiftor. Patria#ch. - Atlas, Relatd in his Diſſertat. ae 


94. . on Gen, ii. 8. Situ Paradih, . and Caimet in his 
ere Abram in his Pharus 42. Dictionary and his 0 
Ln and Pere Har on Gen. H. 8. 


his Edition of FN 
* _ Mobpetin | 
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Mountains of Armenia, near the Springs of the Eu- 
pbrates, the Araxes, and the Tigris, (as Strabo and o- 
ther ancient Geographers have wrongly inform'd us) 
but has its Source in Mount Caucaſus, and does not 
flow from South to North, but from North to South: 
So that, according to this Scheme, we want a whole 
River, except, inſtead of the Phaſis, we ſubſtitute the 
Kur, which joins the Araxes before it falls into the 
Caſpian Sea. But to do Juſtice to the Hypotheſis un- 
der Examination, I find it eſpouſed by an ingenious 
modern Traveller, I mean M. Tournefort, who alſo 
takes the Pbaſis for Piſon, though he has not told us 
Where that River riſes, or which way it ſhapes: its 
Courſe. After this Gentleman has rejected the Scheme 
of his Countryman | Biſhop Huet, he lays down his 
own in the following Manne. 
The Commentators upon Gengſis, ſays. he, even 
<« thoſe who keep moſt cloſely. to the Letter, do not 
& think it neceſſary, in order to aſſign the Place of 
<« Paradiſe, to fing a River which divides itſelf into 
four Branches, - becauſe of the great Alteration the 
Deluge may have occaſionꝰ d; but think it ſufficient - 
to ſhew. the Heads of the Rivers mention d by 
“ Moſes, namely, the Euphrates, Tigris, Piſon, and 
«©  Gihon. It cannot therefore be doubted, but that 
« Paradiſe muſt have been in the Way between Er- 
„ zerwm and Tefiis, if it be allow'd to take the Pha- 
« fs for Piſon, and the Araxes for Gihon. And then, 
<<. not to remove Paradiſe too far from the Sources of 
<« theſe Rivers, it muſt of neceſſity be placed in the 
+ beautiful Vales of Georgia, which furniſh Erzerum 
with all Kinds of Fruits. If we may ſuppeſle it to 
* have been a Place of conſiderable Extent, and to 
have retain'd ſome of its Beauties, notwithſtanding 
< the Alterations made in the Earth at the Flood, 
and ſince that Time, I do not know a finer Spot to 
« which I can aſſign it, than the Country of the Three 
+ Churches, a Town about twenty Wee di- 
i e : ; *« ſtant 
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V fant from the Heads of the Euphrates and Araxes, 
*< and-almoſt as many from the Phaſes. The Extent 
64 of Paradiſe muſt at leaſt reach to the Heads of theſe 
„Rivers; and ſo it will comprehend the ancient Me- 
< dia, and Part of Armenia and Iberia: Or, if this be 
thought too large a Compaſs, it may be confin'd 
* only to Part of Jberia and Armenia, that is, from 
© Erzerum to Telit; for undoubtedly the Plain of 
« Erzerum ought to be taken in, which is at the Head 
of the. Eupbrates and Araxes. Our learned Men 
© may judge as they pleaſe ; but as I have never ſeen 
a more beautiful Country than the Neighbourhood 
of the Three Churches, I am ſtrongly perſuaded it 


< is the Place where Adam and Eve were created. 


Theſe are M. Tournefort's Sentiments concerning the 
Situation of the Terreſtrial Paradiſe z but as they 
ſeem chiefly grounded pon the Beauty of the Coun- 
try, which in other reſpects is far from anſwering the 
Moſaical Deſcription of Eden, ey: Sive us but kttle 
Satisfaction. 


TRE third Hy 2 which appears the moſt pro- | 
en 


| bable, places Eden upon the united Stream of the 


Tigris and Ende call'd by the Arabs, Shat al 


Aab, that is, the River of the Arabs; which begins 
two Days Journey above Baſſora, and about five Leagues 
below divides again into two Channels, that empty 
themſelves into the Perſian Gulph®, Thus the Shat 
al Arab is the River going out of Eden, which River, 
conſider*d according to the Diſpoſition ef. its Chan- 
nel, and not according to the Courſe of its Stream, di- 
vides into four Heads or different Branches, which 
makes the four Rivers mention'd by Moſes; two be- 
low, viz. the two Branches of the Shat, which ſerve 
far the Pale and 8 thon ; ond two above, viz. the 


* This Option: was firſt - riation, by Stephanus Morinus, 
_ farted by Calvin, and has been Bochart, Huet Biſhop of Avran: 
follow 4. with ſome little Va- ches, and divers others. 
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Kuphbrates and T5 Iris, the latter whereof is now call'd 
Dijlat' by the Arabs, and is allow'd to be the Hid 
dekel,* 5 Moſes, ; By. this Diſpoſition the Weſtern 
Branch of the Shat will be ws 1, and the adjoinin: 
Part of Arabia, hordering e Perfian Gulph, will 
be Havuilab; and the Eater Branch will be Gibhon, 

encompaſſing the Country of Caſh, or Couzeftan, as it 
is ſtill calFd- by the Per/tans. 

Tuis laſt Opinion agrees very well with the kicred 
Text, which informs us, that a River went out of E- 
den to water tht Garden, and from thence it was bar. 
ted, and became into four Heads; which Words ma: 


ſhew any juſt Analogy 'between 


the 


ir, yet, if we either obſerve 


the four Rivers, or conſider the 
true Geography of the Country, 
we ſhall eaſily perceive that the 


d other. For 2s, in reſpect to 


| 77 ifon lay yexer ho hrs, and fo, 
In a natural 


to that, was accordingly rec- 


per that Stream, and turning 
o the Left, 


(where 
dur Paſſage, with Tigris in the 
7 hird Place; and ſo, proceeding 

eſtward. through the lower 
Part of Me/cp ofamia, come at 
laſt to Faust or Eupbrates: 
For it is to be Er that 
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it was gone out of Eden, it was parted, and became 
four Streams or Openings, (as the Habrem Word may 
be tranflated) two upwards, and two downwards: For 
ſuppoſing the unit | Channel, or Sbat al Arab, to be 
our common Center, we may, if we look one way, 

j. e. up towards Babylon, ſee the Tigris and Euphrates 
coming into it; and, if we look another way, i. e. down 

towards the Perfian Gulph, ſee the Pin and the Gi. 
bon running out of it. | 1. <8 Bernd 

Bur though this Hypotheſis ſeems the beſt of any 
that hath been yet advanced, and to account tolera · 
bly well for the Moſaical Deſcription, it is liable to 
ſome Exception; for the two Branches of the Shat al 
Arab, ſuppoſed to be the Piſan and Gibon of the Scrip- 
ture, do not ſeem conſiderable enough to deſerve the 
Name of Rivers, nor of ſufficient Length to encom- 
paſs Countries of any Extent, it being not a great 
many es from their Diviſion below Baſſora to 
the Places where they fall into the Perſian Gulph.. In- 
deed, if we could be ſure there were a third Branch, 
as ſome Accounts and Maps would induce us to be- 
lieve, parting from the Shat about Baſſora, and falling 

into the Sea at Catif, it would he more agreeable to 
ſuppaſe that to be the Piſan; and for the Gibon, we 
might naturally ſubſtitute either the Koran or the Kar. 
ha, the firſt: of which falls into the Sbat, the other 
into the Tigris, and may with greater Propriety be 
ſaid to encompaſs the whole Land of Cub, as running 
thro' Chuzeftan; whereas the Eaſtern Branch of the 
Shat waſhes only a Corner of that Country, or rather 
one Side of an Ifland form'd by it and the Noran. 
Upon the whole, notwithſtanding the above Ob- 
jection, I know of no Scheme ſo reaſonable, ſo agree- 
Able to the 8 given us by the ſacred Hiſto- 
Tian, as that which places Eden upon the great Chan- 
nel, form'd by the united Rivers Tigris and Eupbra- 
tes; and, the extraordinary Goodneſs and Fertility of 
the neighboyging Soil may help to confirm us in this 
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Opinion: For as it would be abſurd to imagine that 
God would plant the Garden of Paradiſe in a barren 
Land, fo all ancient Hiſtorians and Geographers in- 
forms us, that Meſopotamia, Chaldea, aud other adja- 
cent Countries, were extremely pleaſant and fruitful ; 
and modern Travellers particularly affure us, that in 
all the Grand Signior's Dominions there is not a finer 
Country (though in ſome Places it lies uncultivated) 
than that between Bagdat and Baſſora, the very Tract 
of Ground, which, according to the Scheme I am 
peaking of, was anciently call'd the Land of Eden. 
Ir remains briefly to confider in what preciſe Part 
of the Land of Eden the Garden of Paradiſe was 
planted; and this ſeems to be intimated by Moſes, 
when he tells us that it was Eaftward in Eden; where: 
by, we may ſuppoſe, he does not mean that it lay 
Eaſtward from the Place where he was then writing, 
(which every body might eaſily infer) but intends to 
point out, as near as poſſible, the very Spot of Ground 
where it was originally ſeated. If then this delight- 
ful Garden lay in the Faſterly Part of the Country of 

Eden, and the River which water'd it ran through 
that Country (as we learn from Scripture it did) be- 
fore it enter'd the Garden, we muſt neceſſarily con- 
clude that Paradiſe was ſituated on the Eaſt Side of 


one of the Turnings of the Sat al Arab, that is, the 


River form'd by the Con junction of the Tigris and 


= Euphrates; and probably at the loweſt great Turning, 
mention'd by Ptolemy, not far from the Place where 


Arecta, call'd Erec in Scripture“, is now ſeated by 
dur modern Geographers. ' e 1H 9-15 2 
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- ArTex all, it muſt be acknowledged, that there 
is no Map of the Country wherein we have placed 
the Land of Eden, which makes the Rivers exactly 
anſwer the Deſcription of them given us by Moſes ; 
but as he unqueſtionably wrote according to the beſt 
Geography of thoſe Times, if the Courſe or Number of 
Rivers about Babylon have ſince undergone great Al- 
terations, this has probably been occaſion'd by the 
Cuts and Canals made by Order of the Monarchs of 
that Empire, of Alexander the Great, and even of 
Trajan and Severus, to facilitate Commerce and render 
the Country fruitful. And yet, notwithſtanding this, 
according to all modern Obſervations, we find wider 
Variations in the Situation of Places, and are obliged 
to make greater Corrections in ancient Charts and 
Maps, than need be made in the Maſaical Deſcrip- 
tion of Eden, to bring it to an Agreement with our 
lateſt Accounts of the preſent Country and Rivers near 
Chaldea. So that I think, till ſome ſtronger Argu- 
ments, than have yet been advanced, are brought a- 
gainſt the Hypotheſis which places Eden upon the 
Tigris and Euphrates united, we may ſafely conclude, 
that there, or thereabouts, was the delightful Garden, 
the Habitation of the firſt Parents of Mankind *. I 


* To this Account I cannot gives us of the Garden of 
forbear ſubjoining the Deſcripti- Paradiſe, wherein he beautifully 
on which our inimitable Milton repreſents its pleaſing Variety. 
Thus was this Place ; EP 
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Groves, whoſe rich Trees wept od'rous Gums and Balm; - 

Others whoſe Fruit, burniſh'd with golden Rind, 

Hung amiable, (Heſperian Fables true, 

If true, here only) and of delicious Taſte. | 

Betwixt them Lawns, or level Downs, and Flocke 

Grazing the tender Herb, were interpos'd d; 

Or palmy Hillock, or the flow'ry Lap 

Of {ome irriguous Valley ſpread her Store, 

Flowers of all Hue, and without Thorn the Roſe. 

Another Side umbrageous Grots* and Caves 

Of cool Receſs, o'er which the mantling Ving 


now 
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now return from this Digreſſion, which I hope will not 
be diſagreeable to the Reader. 
Bronx I leave Damaſcus, permit me, according 
to my uſual Method, to look back a little into the 
ancient Hiſtory of Syria in general, and of that re- 
nown'd City in particular. Syria in the Hebrew Lan- 
guage is call'd Aram, the Country having been firſt 
peopled by Aram the youngeſt Son of Sbem; but 
whence it obtain'd the Name of Syria is not fo eaſy 
to determine, though it is probably a Contraction of 
Hria, the Ancients often confounding them together. 
Authors are not at all agreed concerning the exact 
Bounds of this Country, becauſe they conſider it at, 
different Times, when its Name was more or lefs fa- 
mous, and its Empire more or leſs extenſive : But if 
we confine ourſelves to the proper Syria, we may ven- 
ture to fix its Limits, and aſcertain its Dimenſions. It 
lay between the Medizerrancan on the Weſt, and the 
River Euphrates on the Eaſt; and between Mount 
Taurus on the North, and Arabia Deſerta, Paleſtine, 
and Phenice on the South ; being about three hun- 
dred ſeventy-five Miles in length from North to South, 
and three hundred in Breadth from Eaſt to Weſt. Sy- 
ria has hkewiſe been variouſly divided, having been 
at firſt parcelled out into a vaſt Number of little King- 
dms and Juriſdictions; and afterwards into four prin- 
Cipal ones, Zobab, Damaſcus, Hamath, and Geſbur. 
An the proper Syria only, Ptolemy. reckons the follou- 
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1 Provinces! ; Pieria, Cyrrbeftica; Ss. 
8 is, Chalyboni tes, "Chaleideke, Apamene," Lao> 
dicene, Phenicia Mediterranta, 'Colefria 1 and UI 
ewes 2: , 
8 Poſterity of Shim by Aram did not long lem 
this Country wholly to e for their Relations 
of the Line of Ham by Canaan; being ſtraitenꝰd ſot 
want of Room in the Places where they firſt ſettled; 
encroach*d upon them by Degrees, and ſeiz'd a Por- 
tion of their Lot, which on kept till both of them 
were involved in one common Beſtruction and Cap- 
tivity. The ancient Syrinns then were partly deſcended 
from Sbem, and partly from Ham, (whoſe Offspring 
are nęarly of equal ſtanding in this Country) and very 
little behind“ any Nation in Antiquity; nay, Syria 
muſt have been peopled ſooner than any other Part 
of the World, if we believe the Tradition current 
among its preſent Inhabitants, that Adam was formed; 
and Abel ſlain, in the Neighbourhood of Damaſcus.” * 
Ir is certain that the Srians were ancienthy 
yinnd by Heads of Families, who had the Title of 
Kings; and that they continued under the ſame Go- 
vyernment, in part, even to the Days of · Saul, is plain 
from the Kings of Zobab mention'd in Scripture *, 
amongſt the reſt of his Enemies. We have, indeed; | 
ſome Reaſon to conjecture, that this was not che only 
Form of Government to be met with in that Coumtry 
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to have been a Commonwealth among the many King- 
doms there, ſo Damaſcus: in Syria ſeems to have been 
the ſame in the Time of David, being ſpoken of as 
without a Chief, and as if the Power was wholly. in 
the Hands of the People. It is ſaid that the Syrians 
of Damaſcus*, not their King, ſuccour'd - Hadadezer 
King of Zodab with above twenty . thouſand Men; 
which ſeems to imply, (for we do not ſay it is indiſ- 
putably clear) that they were ſomething like what we 
— .. 5 811 
Bx this as it will, we are well aſſur'd that the King - 
dom of Damaſcus roſe upon the Ruins of that of Z0- 
ab, of which we have no farther Account after the 
total Defeat of Hadadezer's Army by King David, 
when forty thouſand Syrians, together with their Ge- 
nerals Shobach, were kill'd in the Field f. Rezon, 
who deſerted from Hadadezer, having ſecur'd a Body 
of Troops in his Intereſt after the Loſs of this Battle, 
ſeiz d on Damaſcus, and was the Founder of that no- 
ble Kingdom; proving a very troubleſome and inve- 
terate Enemy to Iſrael in the Reign of Solomon t, 
when that Prince was taken up with his Vanities, 
and had forgot both himſelf and his People. 
His Succeſſors Hezion and Tabrimon had no Mic 
underſtandings with the Kings of Judab and Iſrael; 
but Beubadad I, the Son and Succeſſor of Tabrimon, 
was prevaild upon by large Preſents from Aſa King 
of Fugdah, to make War upon Baaſba King of Iſrael; 
from whom his Army took Jon, Dan, Abel betb- 
maachah, all Cinneroth, and all the Land of Napbtali ], 
and at laſt extended his Power to the City of Samaria 


nn 55 inf | 
ITuis Prince was ſucceeded, by his Son, alſo nam'd 
Benhadad, who vigorouſly proſecuted the Enmity his 
Father had fo ſucceſsfully begun againſt Hrael; but he 
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was twice remarkably baffled in his Attempts by the 
Interpoſition of . He march'd with a nume- 
rous Army, in which were no leſs than thirty-two 
Kings“, and ſat down before Samaria, ſummoning 
Ahab to ſurrender himſelf. as his Vaſſal, to acknow- 
ledge himſelf to be his Creature, and that all belong- 
ing to him was at his Service and Diſpoſal... Ma te- 
turn d a very ſubmiſſive Anſwer to this haughty Meſ- 
ſage; but not ſatisfied with that, Benbadad lent again 
into the City to let Abab know, that the next Day he 
intended to ſend ſome Officers to ſearch his — 
and the Houſes of the Citizens, and to bring away all 
their Riches, together with their Wives and Children. 
The King Ae by the unanimous Advice of his 
People, refuſed, to ſubmit to ſo unparalleld an Indig- 
nity; which highly exaſperated, Benhadad, , who! ex- 
pected to meet with no Oppoſition. He ſent-athird 
time, however, to Abab, to try if he could threaten 
him into a Compliance with his Demands; but the 
King of Iſrael ſent a very bold and wiſe Reply to his 
vain Menaces, adviſing him to wait the Event of 
Things before he reckon'd himſelf ſure cf. Succeſs: 
Tell him, (ſays Abab to Benhadad's Meſſengers) Let 
not him that girdeth on his e boaſt bimſeif, 4 Be 
that puttetb 14 off F. 

Taz Army of Benbadad was hereupon order d to 
inveſt the City of Samaria in Form, and io make all 
the neceſſary Preparations for an Aſſault. But God, 
who was juſtly — at this proud Syrian, ſent a 
Prophet to Abab, not only to aſſure him of Victory, 
but to inſtruct him in what Method he ſhould obtain 
it. In the mean time Benhadad, who was a volup- 
tuous Prince, and given to Drinking, being not at all 
apprehenſive of Danger, was indulging himſelf in the 
n of his e when News was n him OE. 
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therefore no wonder the Syrian Army had been de- 
feated; and aſſured the King, that if he could but 

draw the Iſraelites to an Engagement in a ar open 
Country, his Gods, who preſided over the Plains; 
would undoubtedly prevail. Benbadad hearken'd to 
this Repreſentation, and having rais'd an Army of 
equal Force with that which he had loft the Year be- 
fore; he march'd towards the King of 1/rael, and en- 
catnp'd near Apbet, a City of the Tribe of er. 
The Hruelites, whoſe Numbers were quite deſpicable 
if compared with the Syrians, encamp'd over- againſt 
them; and for ſeven Days the two Armies continued 
m this Situation. On the feventh Day they came to 
2 Battle, wherein the Syrians loſt, of Foot only, a hun- 
_ dred thouſand Men; the reſt flying with Precipitation 

to Apbek, where twenty-thouſand more of them were 
deſtroy'd by the falling of the Walls of the City. 
Tux King of Syria now gave all over for loſt, and 
in Deſpair conceal'd himſelf in ſome Part of Apbet, 
where he thought he could not be eaſily found; bur 
his Officers, reminding him that the Kings of ue 
had been generous Enemies, adviſed him to throw 
himſelf upon Aba#'s Mercy, and to ſend Ambaſſadors 
to him in the humbleſt Manner, to make his Sub- 
miſſion to the Conqueror. Ahab, overjoy'd at his 
Victory, was in an excellent Temper to receive them, 
calling Benbadad his Brother, and expreſſing his Satis- 
faction to hear he was alive. In a Word, the $yriaw 
Prince was brought to Abab, admitted into his Chas 
riot, and a Peace was concluded between them on the 
following Conditions: That Benbadad ſhould reſtore 
all the Countty which his Father had wreſted from 1/- 
 rael, and grant Abab certain Privileges and it 
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therefore no wonder the Syrian Army had been de- 
feated; and aſſured the King, that if he could but 
draw the /ſraclites to an Engagement in a plain o 

Country, his Gods, who preſided over the Plains; 
would undoubtedly prevail. Benbadad hearken'd to 


this Repreſentation, and having rais d an Army of 


equal Force with that which he had loſt the Year be- 
fore; he march'd towards the King of Iſrael, and en- 
camp'd near Apbet, a City of the Tribe of Aber. 
The Hruelites, whoſe Numbers were quite deſpicable 
if compared with the Syrians, encamp'd over-againſt 
them; and for ſeven Days the two Armies continued 
m this Situation. On the feventh Day they came to 
a Battle, wherein the Syrians loſt, of Foot only, a hun- 
dred thouſand Men; the reſt flying with Precipitation 


Apbek, where twenty-thouſand more of them were 


to 
deſtroy*d by: the falling of the Walls of the City. 
Tux King of Syria now gave all over for loſt, and 
in Deſpair conceal'd himſelf in ſome Part of Apbet, 
where he thought: he could not be eaſily found; bur 
his Officers, reminding him that the Kings of ae 
had been generous Enemies, adviſed him to throw 
himſelf upon Aba#'s Mercy, and to ſend Ambaſſadors 
to him in the humbleſt Manner, to make his Sub- 
miſſion to the Conqueror. Ahab, overjoy'd at his 
Victory, was in an excellent Temper to receive them, 
calling Benbadad his Brother, and expreſſing his Satis- 
faction to hear he was alive. In a Word, the Syrian 
Prince was brought to Abad, admitted into his Cha» 
riot, and a Peace was concluded between them on the 
following Conditions: That Benbadad ſhould reſtore 
all the Countty which his Father had wreſted from 1/- 
| rael, and grant Abab certain Privileges and Authority 


but actually engage themſelves Sentiment of the ancient He- 
in Battle in behalf of their thens, | ; 
Favourites, is a. well-known . © 


. 
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— 
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in his Capital Damaſcus, as a Token of his wes. ; 
and Subjection. 
It Benbadad adhered to his Word wth Abab in 6 | 
ther Reſpects, he kept Poſſeſſion of Ramoth. Gilead. 
Which was the Subject of a freſh; War between them, 
wherein Abab was aſſiſted by Jeboſbaphat King of Ju- 
dab. The two Kings marched with their Forces to- 
wards Ramoth- Gilead, where they found the | Syrians 
pared-to receive. them; but Ahab, having: ſufficient 
Pet eaſon to think that the Enemy would mark him out 
for Deſtruction, diſguiſed himſelf before the Battle in 
the Garb of a common Officer, adviſing Jeboſbaphat 
to fight in his royal Robes. Abab's Apprehenſions 
were not without Foundation; for the King of Syria 
had given particular Orders to his Captains who had 
Rule over his Chariots, to direct their Arms only a- 
gainſt the King of Iſrael. This had like to have 
proved fatal to Febo/haphat, whom they miſtook for 
Ahab, and accordingly fell upon him with great Im- 
2 but they ſoon deſiſted from purſuing him, 
having diſcover'd that he was not the Perſon they were 
commanded to deſtroy. , Abab's Precaution, however, 
could not fave him from the Fate he endeavour'd to 
evade, for he was mortally . wounded by. a. random 
Arrow; and though he was held up in his Chariot for 
ſome time with his Face towards the Enemy, to en- 
courage his Soldiers, yet he died about Sun t, and a 
Retreat Was ſounded. It appears that this Battle was 
fierce and obſtinate, and that both Armies drew off 
under Covert of the Night, Perhaps with, un L | 
and doubtful Victory. 


Some Years after this, we find. Benbadad once oed + | | 


marching againſt Samaria, which he beſieged ſo cloſely 
with all his Forces, that he reduced it to the greateſt 
Diſtreſs,-. and was on the Point of taking it. by Fa- 
mine, when he was alarm' d in the Night by a Noiſe 
| hke that of a great Army * in * him ;. 


* 1 Kings Xxii. 30— 36. 


whereby 
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whereby he was ſo terrified, that he raiſed the Siege 


with the utmoſt Precipitation. His Army left behind 


them their Horſes, Aſſes, Tents, and may thing 
ſtanding in the Camp juſt as it; was when they firſi 
took the Alarm; and alſo dropp'd upon the Road 
whatever was cumberſome to them, and retarded their 
Arz this miraculous raiſing of the Siege of Sa- 
maria, Benbadad was deterrd from making any far- 
ther Attempts upon Jraei; nor do we hear any more 
of him in the ſacred Hiſtory, till Eliſba went to Da- 


maſctes, to execute; the Order of declaring Hazael King, 


which was originally given to his Predeceſſor Elijah. 
Benbadad then labour'd under a Fit of Sickneſs, and 
hearing of Eliſpa's Arrival, to whoſe Abilities he was 
no Stranger, he ſent Hazgel to wait upon him with 4 
very noble Preſent, and to enquire of him whether 
he ſhould recover of his Indiſpoſition. The Prophet 
told Hazael that his Maſter might recover; his Diltem- 
per not being of itſelf mortal, but that he was very 
ſure he would not; and then fixing his Eyes ſtedfaſtly 
upan him, he at length burft into Tears, upon the 

roſpect (as he declar'd to Hazael) of the many Ca- 
lamities he would bring upon 1/rael when he was ad- 


vanced to the Throne of Syria; as he was aſſur d he 
would be by Divine Revelation. Upon this Hazael 
return'd to his Maſter, and, concealing the Prophet's- 
Anſwer, flatter d him with Hopes of Recovery; which, 


however, he took care to prevent, by ſtifling him the 


next Day with a thick Cloth dipp'd in Water F. This 


was the End of - Benhadad, who having no Son of his 
own, and Hazael being a Man of great Eſteem, po 
cially among the Soldiery, he was without much dif- 
ficulty, declar'd his Succeſſor. : 


* 2 Kings vi. 24. and vii. 6, + 2 KGngs viii. 7 — 15s 
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' : AcconpinG to Eliſba's Prediction, this Prince was 
a Scourge in the Hand of God, to chaſtiſe the King- 
doms of Judab and Iſrael; and under him the Syrian 
M onarchy roſe to its greateſt Splendor. However, 
he ſeems to have fat very quietly on his Throne, tilt 
he was provok'd by Feram King of Iſrael, and Aba- 
æi ab King of Judab, who confederated againſt him to 
diſpoſſeſs him of Ramorb-Gilead, in Imitation of what 
their Fathers had attempted in the Reign of Benbadad. 
It ſeems as if they ſucceeded in their Enterprize, 
though Joram was dangerouſly wounded in the At- 
tempt: Hazael made himſelf ample amends by 
invading both the Kingdoms of Judab and 1/atl, and 
reducing them almoſt to Deſtruftion. He began with 
Erin King of 1//ael, and made himfelf Maſter of all 
at Prince's Dominions on the Eaſt of Jordan, the 
Countries of Gilead and Baſban, the two Tribes Reuben 
and Gad, and the Half. Tribe of Manaſſeb+: And we 
learn from Joſephus, that in the Proſecution of this 
Conqueſt he was guilty of all manner of Outrages and 
Cruelty; thereby punctually fulfilling whatever the 
Prophet Eliſpa had foretold of him in the Converſa- 
—— they had together at Damaſcus, as above re- 
re E ; 5 . i a 5 
Wirz the fame Fury and Sucteſs he made War 
upon Fehoabaz the Son of Jebu, till he had left him 
vo fifty Horſe, ten Chariots, and ten thouſand Foot; 
and having thus chaſtifed 7#-ael, he turn'd his Arms 
againft the Kingdom of Judab. He therefore croſs'd 
the Jordan, made himſelf Maſter of Gatb, and march'd 
forwards to þbefiege FJeruſalem itſelf ; but he was di- 
- v:rted from that Undertaking by the rich Gifts of the 
Weak and apoſtate Fehoaſh, then King of Judab, who, 
dr:ading the Syr:an Power and the Miſeries of a Siege, 
took all the coſtly Veſſels which his Anceſtors had de- 
voted to the Service of. God, and all the Gold: that 


+ 2 King: x, 32, 33. 


Was 
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was laid up in the Treaſures of the Temple, beſides 
— What was found in the Royal Treaſury, and ſent it ag 
a Preſent to Hazael, to prevail with him to withdraw 
his Troops. The King of Syria did ſo for a while“; 
but the latter End of the ſame Year, or the next 
Year at fartheſt, he ſent an Army into the Territories 
of Judab, which defeated the Forces of Fehoaſh though 
much more numerous, ravaged- the Country, ſack d 
Jeruſalem, ſlew all the Princes of the People there, 
and ſent their Spoil to Hazael at Damaſcus tf. 
Tus great Prince, having thus ſubdued and ty- 
ranniz'd over the Kingdoms of Irael and Fudab, died; 
and was ſucceeded by his Son call'd Benhadad, a Name 
affected by moſt of the Kings of Syria. - The young 
Monarch had not reign'd long, before he experienced 


à total Reverſe of his Father's Fortune, being thrice 


defeated by Jeboaſb, the Son of Fehoabaz King of 


=_ whereby he loſt all that Hazael had wreſted 


rom that Kingdom. Nothing more is ſaid of this 
obſure and unfortunate Reign; but probably this Bex. 


Ladad was made tributary by 'Feroboam, che Son of | 
Jeboaſb King of Ifrael, who kept Syria all his Life- 


time in the ſtricteſt Subjection. 


Tae Syriazs recover'd themſelves again amidſt the 


Diſorders which raged in the Kingdom of -//rael upon 


Feroboam's Death, but not ſo. perfectly as to be quite 


à free People; for we may reaſonably ſuppoſe, they 
were in ſome meaſure ſubject to the newly- erected Em- 
Pire of Aria. But not to dwell on mis Uncertain- 
ty, their laſt King was Rezin, who, towards the latter 
End of his Reign, enter d into a League with Petab 
King of Iſrael, againſt Ahaz King of Judab, with a 


| Deſign to dethrone him, and to ſet up the Son of 


fe, a Stranger to the Line of Davidt. With this 

iew the confederate Kings enter'd the Dominions of 
6; Progr. 19,18. 3 dab rnb, - © 
+ 2 Chron, xxiv. 23, 24. | | 1 
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Abaz with a great Army, ravaged his Country, and 
Cloſely beſieged him in Jeruſalem; but as God had 
ſtirr d up theſe Princes only to puniſh Aba for his 
Wickedneſs, and not to cut off the whole Family of 
David, he did not ſuffer them to ſucceed in their Un- 
dertaking; for finding themſelves unable to take the 
City, they raiſed the Siege and return d home. ' 
* Tre next Year the two Kings proſecuted the War 
againſt Abax, dividing their Army into three Bodies, 
and invading his Kingdom in three different Places 
at the fame Time. Rezin, with his Diviſion, march'd 
into Edom, and took Elatb, where he planted a Co- 
lony of Syrians*; and having loaded his Army with 
Spoils, and taken a vaſt Number of Priſoners, he re- 
turn'd to Damaſcus}. But this Acquiſition proved 
fatal to Rezin and his Kingdom; for Abaz, grown 
. deſperate, and bent upon Revenge, ſent an Embaſly 
to Trglab-pileſer King of Aſſyria, with a large Preſent 
of all the Gold and Silver that he could find in the 
"Treaſury of the Temple, promiſing likewiſe to be- 
come his Vaſſal and Tributary, if he would affift him 
with his Forces againſt his Enemies. The King of 
ria readily embraced this Opportunity of adding 
Syria and Paleſtine to his Empire, and accordingly 
marching with a great Army againſt Rezin, he flew 
him in Battle, beſieged and took Damaſcus, and tranſ- 
Planted the People to Mir, a Place in the Upper Me- 
dia; thereby putting an End to the Syrian Monarchy, 
Which had continued for nine or ten Generations 3, ac- 


 ® 2 Kingexvics, 

= + 2 Chron, xxviii. 5. 

: 140 The Kingdom now put an 
2 to was founded by Neon in 

the 


deen obſerved above; but as 
Duamaſcus is a City of great An- 
tiquity, it probably had - its 
Kings before that Time, though 
we have no mention of them in 


Reign of Solomon, as has 


the ſacred Writing. The City 


i generally ſuppoſed to have 
4 — by Us the eldeſt Son 


of Aram; but, be that as it will, 


we are certain it-was in Being in 
the Time of Abraham, who . 
reign'd there according to ſome 


ancient Hiſtorians, particularly 


Nicolaus Damaſcenus. We learn 


from Gen. xv. 2, that Eliezer, 


cording 
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cording to the Predictions of the Prophets Jaiab and 
Amos fp. 

Tuvus Syria became united to the Aſhrian Empire; 
which being overthrown by the Medes and Perfians, 
it was annex'd to their Dominions, — contiuned ſo 
till the famous Battle of Iſſus in Cilicia between Da- 
rius and Alexander, wherein the latter gain'd a con- 
ſiderable Victory. At the ſame Time Parmenio, one 
of his Generals, made himſelf Maſter of Darius's Trea- 
ſure, which was depoſited at Damaſcus; and Aerander 
marching into Syria immediately after, moſt of the Ci- 
ties ſurrender'd at the firſt Approach of the Conqueror; 
ſo that he ſoon got Poſſeſſion of that Country, and 
afterwards of Phenicia, the City of Tyre being the 
2 Place where he met with any conſiderable Oppe- 

tion, 

Arz the Death of Alexander, his Captains ſhar- 
ing his Conqueſts, Seleucus Nicanor and his Poſterity 
were Kings of Syria for about two hundred and fifty 
Tears, till Pompey reduced that Kingdom i into a Ro- 
man Province. The Government of Syria, after it 
came under the Dominion of the Romans, was reckon'd 
one of the greateſt Honours in the Empire, the Præ- 
fect or Governor having almoſt a Royal Juriſdiction 
over all the Provinces on this Side the Ene and 
a Superintendency over Egypt. This embolden'd 
Niger, Præfect of Hria, to diſpute the Empire with 


whom Abraham had made free 
and appointed Steward of his 
Houſe, was of Damaſtus; at the 
ſame Time that the Patriarch 


purſued Cbedirlaomer and the 


confederated Kings as far as 
Hobab. which lies Northward of 
that City. The Scripture ſays 
Nothing more of Damaſcus till 
the Time of David. 

F Behold Damaſtus i is taken a- 


| ve from being a * — aud the 


Hugdam foal ceaſe from Damaſ- 
cus, and the remnant of Syria, 
Iſaiah xvii. 1, 3. — I will ſeud 
a fire into the houſe of Hazael, 
which ſhall devour the palaces of - 
Benbadad. I will break alſo the 
bar of Namaſcus, and cut off --- 
him that haldeth the ſceptre from 
the houſe of Eden: and the Peaple of 
Syria Gall go into captivuty unte 
Kir, . ſaith the. Lord, Amos 4. 


4, 5- 


C 3 Severus: 
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- OO And afterwards Caſſius Syrus, a Native of this 
Country and Governor of it, was almoſt too hard for 
Mark Antony. Upon this Occaſion the Senate de- 
creed, that no Man for the future ſhould have Com- 
mand, civil or military, in the Province where he was 
born, left by the Aﬀections of the People he ſhould 
be enabled to ſet up for himſelf, and throw off his 
Stibhjection to the Roman Power. The Fear of this 
made Adrian propoſe to make Phanicie a diſtinct Pro- 
vince from Syria; and obliged Conſtamine not only to 
ſeparate Phænicia, but to Gage Hria itſelf into four 
Provinces, all ſubject however to the Governor of the 
Eaft, as this Country was call'd by the Romans.” ©: 
Tris Præfect enjoy'd much the fame Power and 
"Influence during the Empire of Conſtantinople, at the 
Declenſion whereof Syria was over-run by the Saracens, 
and afterwards conquer*d by Tangrolipix the Turk, who 
' gave Aleppo and Damaſcus to two of his Kinſmen of 
"the Selzuccian Family; and this laid the Foundation 
"of the Turkiſh Kingdom of Damaſcus, which began 
in the eleventh Century, and continued about tw-o 
hundred Years. In the thirteenth Century Halon the 
Tartar took the King of Damaſcus Priſoner, and put 
him to Death before the Walls of the City, becauſe 
the Inhabitants would not ſurrender. He' afterwards 
ſtormꝰd the City, and put an end to the Reign of that 
Family in ria, as the Mamalutes had done ſome 
— 5 before in Egypt, by murdering their Princes. 
likewife ſubdued the Kingdom of Damaſcus, 
9 AA il that City till it was n by Tamerlane in the 
Year 1400 with a prodigious Army. He put all the 
| — and their Adherents to death, and is ſaid 
to have built ſeveral Towers with their Skulls. How- 
even after Tanerlane's Deceaſe, the Mamalules re- 
cover'd-Syria and Egypt, and kept poſſeſſion of Ha- 
maſcus till the Vear. 1316, when Selimus I. defeated 
the Sultan of Egypt in the Neighbourhood of Aleppo ; 
ppon which td ſurrender d, to avoid 
plunder's 


2 
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plunder'd by the Turtiſo Army, as it was a. Flace of 


Fe denen iches; And ever ſince that Time, | 
Syria, as well as Egypt, has continued under the Olio: 
an Dommion. 55 A By CH 


On the 8th. of March in the Morning, having 
made a handſome Preſent to the Convent for our kind 
Entertainment, we took leave of Damaſcus; and re- 
turning the ſame Way we came, without any, rerark- 
able Qccurrence,. we arrived at Tri oi on the roth in 
the Evening. The two following Days were ſpent in 
making the neceſlary Preparations for our Journey to 
Sidon, and from thence to Jeruſalem; and having put 
ourſelves in a pretty good Poſture of travelling, we 

{et out from Tyipoli on the 13th at Two in the Aﬀer- 
7 5 keeping cloſe by the Sea, and in leſs than two 
Hours we came to a ſmall Village call'd Cailemone. 
Near this Village is a Convent of Greeks nam'd Bell. 
Mount, founded by one of the Earls of Tripoli, ſtand- 

ing upon a high rocky Mountain, overlooking the Sea, 
and of very difficult Aſcent. In three Hours more 
we came to a lofty. Promontory, which Jay directly 
croſs our Way, and terminated this Day's Journey; 
for it being too late to attempt to paſs it, we took. up 
our Quarters in a narrow Valley under ſome Olive- 
Trees, where we enjoy'd an agreeable Repoſe. 
Tux next Morning we had no ſmall Fatigue in 
paſſing the above · mention d Promontory, the Road be- 
ing very ſteep and rugged; but in ſomewhat more 
than an Hour we maſter'd it, and arriv'd in the Valley 
on the other Side; the Entrance whereof is commanded 
by a ſmall Fort or Caſtle call'd Temſeida, built upon a 
rpendicular Precipice. Not far from hence, cloſe 


by the Sea, is a little Village call d Patrone, ſuppoſed 
to be the ancient Botrus; but we did not ſtep ,out of 
our Road to view it, being told that it afforded. no- 
ching worthy our Obſervation. In three Hours more 
We atriv'd at Gille, the Byblus of the Greeks, a Place 
once famous for the Birth ang Temple of Adonis, but 


4 nom 
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now of no great Extent, and thinly inhabited. It is 
encompaſs d, however, with a dry Ditch and a Wall, 
with ſquare Towers in it at convenient Diſtances; and 
on the. South Side it. has an old Caſtle to defend it. 
.. the Gardens round about the Town we ſee many 
ragments of fine Marble Pillars, and — — Ruin? 
by which it appears to have been a large pi 
ficent 5 It ĩs pleaſantly ſituated b the Saf 
and is reckon'd a Place of very great Antiquity *, 
one. Hour from Gibyle we came to a fine River, ih 
a Stone-Bridge over it, conſiſting only of one Arch, 
but that very wide and lofty; and here we made our 
fecond Encampment, pitchin 8 our Tenes upon che 
Banks of the River. 

Tat 7 urks have given this Stream the Name of 
Prabim, but it is generally ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Adonis, ſo calld from that Favourite of Venus, who 
15 ſaid to have been kill'd by a wild Boar in the Moun- 
rains from whence it riſes. This River, in the Opi- 
nion of the ancient Heathens, had a remarkable Pro- 

rty of appearing bloody at certain Seaſons of the 
po which they attributed to a kind of Sympathy 
for the Death of Adonis, in Memory of whom they 
petformꝰd various ſuperſtitious Rites, the Women ma- 

ing great Outcries, in imitation of the ſuppoſed La- 
mentation of Venus for the Loſs of her Paramour. 
Phis annual Mourning was an univerſal Cuſtom of the 
Women in theſe Parts, which they began as ſoon as 
they perceiv'd the River of a reddiſh Colour; and 
98 all poſſible Expreſſions * the moſt piercing Grief, 


'» Mr. Mayndeell invokes Gail is Giblim | in the Hibrowe, 
"Gilyl to be the Country of the which the Septzagint Verſion 
'Giblites, mention d Joſbua xiii, makes to be the Mer of Byblus ; 
5, whom King Hiram made uſe andabſerves, that in Exel. xvii. 
of in preparing Materials for So- q, where our Tranſlation has it 
mn Temple. He founds his the — of Grbal, the LXX 
Conjetture upon 1 Kings v. 18, make it the Elders of Byblux. 
| Where the Word render'd Same Jearnty, Kc. 5. 34. 


having 
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having alſo diſciplined themſelves with Whipping, 
7 — cape Sacrifices. On the — 
retending that Adonis was come to Life again, and 
bad aſcended through the Air to the upper Regions, 
they ſhaved their Heads; and, at Byblus eſpecially, 
_ thoſe who would not comply were bound to proſtitute 
themſelves for one entire Day to all Strangers that 
would have them for hire, and the Money ſo got was 
preſented to the Goddeſs of Venus. 1 
Som relate, that on a certain Night, while this 
Solemnity laſted, they laid an Image in a Bed, and 
having gone through Variety of Lamentations over it, 
Light was brought in, and the Prieſts anointing the 
Mouths of the Aſſiſtants, whiſper' d to them that De- 
liverance was come; whereupon their Sorrow was 
turn'd into Joy, and the Image taken as it were out 
of its Sepulchre. Others ſay, that the Prieſts of Of- 
ris in Egypt wrote to the Women of Bydlus, ſignify- 
ing to them, that they had found that Deity; and the 
Letter was ſent, it ſeems, in an earthern Veſſel, or in 
a little Box or Cheſt made of the Plant call'd Papyrus, 
which came by Sea of its own accord to Byblus. It 
perform'd this Voyage in ſeven Days, and as foon as 
ever it appear d in Port the Women danced, feaſted, 
and rejoiced as extravagantly as they had mourn'd, 
wept, and Jlamented.----As to the Redneſs of the Ri- 
ver above-mention*d, its true Cauſe was known and 
declared even by ſome of the Ancients who were not 
ſo ſuperſtitious as the reſt of their Contemporaries; it 
being owing to a kind of Minium, or red Earth, which 
is ſometimes waſh'd into it by the Violence of the 
Rains; and in Time of Floods it is ſtill ſubject to the 
fame Appearance. Go, 
On the 15th in the Morning, having traveld 
about an Hour beyond this River, we croſs'd the 
Foot of the Mountain Climax, through @ rugged 
' Paſs, which brought us to the Bay of Junia. At the 
Entrance of this Bay is an old Stone- Bridge, where we 
N lg ; come 


4% De Travers of '[Turkey. 
eme into hs Juriſdiction of the Baſhaw of Sidont 
The Mountains at the Bottom of the Bay are very high 
and ſteep, the Road lying between them and the Sea, 
They are call'd the — of Caſtrauan, are inha: 
bited chiefly by Maronites, and are famous for their 
excellent. Wine. Towards the farther Side of the 


we.paſs'd by a {quare Tower, or Caſtle, of which 
A pak by. this Coaſt, ſaid to have been 
lt by the Empreſs. Helena to defend the Country 
from Pirates. At this Tower we paid à Caphar, 
ch is collected b oy 2 ay are not. -much 
* the e in their Inſolence and Ear 


jo * after we gat * of this Bay, we came to 

the Ver Dyck {ſometimes call'd Canis, from an Idol 
1 ror ipp'd here in the Form of a 

= ſaid to 3 given oracular Reſponſes. This Ri- 
ver is confounded with Adonis by ſeveral of our mo- 
dern 8 but the Miſtake is evident from 
late Obſeryations, as well as the Authority of the 
Ancients. The Lycus iſſues into the Sea from be- 
rween two Mountains, exceſſiyely ſteep and rocky, 

one of which we aſcend as ſoon. as we have croſs'd the 
River, by a Road about two Yards broad, cut along 
the Side of the Rock a great Height above the Wa- 
ter, at the Expence of the Emperor Antoninus; the 
Memory of which laborious but uſeful Undertaking i 18 
perpetuated by an Inſcription, near the Entrance into 
the Way, the greateſt Part whereof i is ſtill legible; In 
leſs than half an Hour we paſs d this Autonine Way, 
which brought us to a ſmooth ſandy Shore; and in Wo 
Hours Time we came to a large River calbd Beroot, 
Which has over it a handſome Stone Bridge of ſix 
| Arches. On the other Side of the River, near the 
Sea, is a large Field, where our renown'd Champion 
St. Geor, 0 is ſaid to have lain the Dragon; in memo- 
* * ieh cos there Was A ſmall Chapel built 


_ 
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the Place, at firſt dedicated to that Chriſtian 
ero, but now changed into a Mabometan Moſque. 
In another-Hour we arriv*d at Barũs or Beroot, where 
we took up Porous ters in a Kan near hee een 
and met with g Accommodation 
Tuis City was anciently call'd — and is per. 
haps little inferior to Byblus in Antiquity, as it is faid 
to have been ſtanding in the Time of Conus. It Was 
greatly efteem'd by Auguſtus, in whoſe Reign it had 
many Privileges conferr'd upon it, together with a 
new Name, being then call'd Julia Felix; but it has 
nothing 12 8 ſent, except the Advantages 
of its Situation. ands on the Sea-fide, in a de- 
lightful and _—_ Country, and is ſupplied with 
freſh” Water by ſeveral Rivulets that fall from the 
neighbouring Hills, and are convey'd all over the 
City in agreeable Fountains. The Palace and Gar- 
dens of the Emir Faccardine, neglected and ruinous 
as they are, are ſtill one of the greateſt Ornaments of 
the City, and merit a brief Deſcription. This Fac. 
cardine, in the Reign of Sultan Morat, had his chief 
Reſidence in Beroot, and was the fourth Emir or 
Finde of the Druſer®, a TOI * to " de- 


n 1 fp as Leatt rams; 


_ « Relations, . er 
ge ſays Dr. Shaw, the Druſes 


Children paſs hah the 


v and the Szrces (the latter of 
* whom are perhaps deſcended 
from the Þdigene or ori — 
4 Syrians) differ very litt 

< their Religion, which is — 
5* Mixture of the Chriſtian and 
%% Mahometan, the Goſpels and 
&« the Krran being equally re- 
* ceiv'd as Books of divine Au- 


50 thority" and Inſpiration. For, 


« to omit what is commonly 
< reportdd, of their being cir- 
4. e worſhipping the ri- 
« ſing and ſetting Sun, inter- 
cs 2 Tg with their neareſt 


10 Fire, (as ſome of the mn 
Nations did formerly to Me- 
«. och) we may be convinced, 
* I preſume, from their in- 


* dulging themſelves in Wine 


“and Swine's-Fleſh, that they 


are not Mabonciane ; at the 


„ ſame Time, the Names they 
are known by, of Hama, 
TJTouſeph, Merium, &c. (i.e. 


Juan, Joſeph, Mary, ec.) 


« will not be ſufficient At 
« ments in favour of their bein 
E Chriftians.” ”” Shaw's Tr 
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ſcended from ſome ſcatter*d Remains of the Chriſtians 
that engaged in the Cruſades for the Recovery of the 
Holy Land, who ſettled themſelves in the adjacent 
Mountains, where they have ever ſince maintain'd a 
kind of ſovereign Juriſdiction, But Faccardine, not 
caring to be-confin'd to his hilly Dominions, had the 
Power and Artifice to extend them into the Plains a- 
long the Sea-Coaſt from Beraot to Acra; till at laſt 
the Grand 2 grown jealous of his riſing Autho- 
rity, drove him back again to the Mountains, whore 
his Poſterity to this Day retain their Principality. 
Tuis Prince's Palace, which we went. to take 2 
View of, ſtands in the North. Eaſt Part of the City, 
and has a beautiful Marble Fountain at its Entrance. 
The inner Parts of the Building, which conſiſts of 
ſeveral Courts, are now running to Decay, or elſe 
were never finiſn'd by their firſt — The Deſign 
of the whole, however, though not carried to Perfe- 
ton, is viſibly grand, and not unworthy the Quality 
of a Prince i in Europe; but its greateſt Beauty, and 
what beſt deſerves our Attention, is the Orange- 
Garden. It is a large quadrangular Piece of Ground, 
divided into ſixteen Squares, with Walks between 
them, which are ſhaded with ſpreading Orange- Trees, 
that were gilded, when we were there, with the fineſt 
Fruit, and made as charming a Sight as can poſſibly 
be imagin'd. Each of theſe ſixteen Squares had a 
a Stone Border, wherein Channels were ſo Wu Bo 
as to convey. the Water to every Tree in the Garden, 


little Outlets being cut for Part of the Stream to vent 


itſelf as it paſs'd along. Had an European Gardener 
the Cultivation of this Spot of Ground, nothing could 
be made more delightful; but the Turks, who in ge- 
neral are People of groſs Apprehenſions, and have not 
a Taſte for refin'd Pleaſures, have turn'd this beauti- 
ful Place into a Sheepfold. On the Eaſt- ſide of the 
Garden were two Terrace-Walks, riſing one above 
| another, each of which had an Aſcent of ten or 5 

9 teps; 
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Steps, were planted with ſeveral fine Orange Trees, 
to make Shades in proper Places, and led into Sum- 
mer-houſes and other delightful Apartments. - All this 
Elegance and Regularity may well be wonder'd at in 
theſe: Parts of the World, the Turkiſh Gardens bei 
uſually nothing elſe but a Number of Trees planted 
together in a confuſed Manner, without Walks, Ar- 
bours, Knots, or any Appearance of Art or Deſign: 
But Faccardine had been in [taly, where he had ſeen ' 
Gardens of another Nature, which his excellent Ge- 
nius (for ſuch his Works ſpeak him to have had) 
knew very well how to imitate in his own Country. 
Ar one Corner of another Garden, in which are 
ſeveral Pedeſtals for Statues, is built a very ſtrong 
Tower about twenty Yards in height, from whence 
we had a diſtin& View of the whole City. The prin- 
cipal Object that ſtrikes our Sight, is a large Turkiſh 
Moſque, originally a Chriſtian Church, and dedicated 
to St. John the Evangeliſt ; into which we could not 
gain Admittance, and therefore contented ourſelves 
with ſeeing it at this Diſtance. The Greeks are ſtill 
poſſeſsd of a Church in this City, an ancient and de- 
cay'd Fabrick, the Inſide whereof we had an Oppor- 
tunity of viewing, and found it adorn'd with abun- 
dance of old Pictures; amongſt which there is one 
with a Greek Inſcription, ſignifying it to be that of 
Couartas, the firſt Archbiſhop of Berytus. Not far 
from this is the Figure of Nęſtorius, who is frequent- 
ly painted in the Greek Churches, though they dif- 
claim his Hereſy, and acknowledge the Council of 
Epheſus by which it was condemn'd. But the moſt 
remarkable Picture of all is one of St. Nicephorus, 
drawn almoſt as hig as the Life, with a Beard reach- 
ing down to his Feet; of which Saint the Legends 
give us the following Account: That he was a Perſon 
of eminent Virtue and exemplary Behaviour, but be- 
ing almoſt deſtitute of a Beard, his Countenance did 
not appear with ſufficient Gravity, and command the 


Reſpect 
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Reſpect which that venerable Ornament generally en- 
gages. This gave the 8 Man very great Uneaſi- 
neſs, font that he fell into a deep Melanchol 
bf which the Devil taking the rs. — 
Mieepborus to ſupply the Defect of Nature, if he 
would hearken to his Suggeſtions. The Saint, tho? 
extremely deſirous of the propoſed Addition to his 
Face, was determin'd not to purchaſe it at ſo dear a 
Rate as by the leaſt Tranſgreſſion of his Duty; and 
therefore, rejecting the Tempter's Offer with Indig- 
nation; and at the ſame Time taking hold of the lit- 
tle Tuft he had upon his Chin, in token of the Firm- 
neſs of his Reſolution, his Conſtancy was miraculouſſy 
rewarded ;* for it is faid he found the Hair ſtretch up- 
on the firft Pluck he gave it, and repeating what 
had done with the fame Succeſs; he never deſiſted 
from pulling his Beard, till he had drawn it down to 
his very Feet. But enough of this ridiculous Story. 
"Taz Walls of Beroot, on the South Side, are ſtill 
entire; but built out of the Ruins of the ancient City, 
as appears from their being party compoſed of Pieces 


df old Pillars and Fragments of Marble on ſome of 


which we find Scraps of Latin Inſcriptions. At a lit- 
tle Diſtance without the Wall are ſome Remains of 
Moſaic Pavements, ſeveral Pillars of granite Pieces of 

liſh'd Marble, and other Tokens of the former 
Verne of the City. 


AVING ſtaid one Day at Beroot, we purſued our 
238 on the 17th in the Morning, and in leſs than 
If an Hour we came into a fine Plain, extending 
from the Sea to the Mountains, at the - Entrance 
whereof is a beautiful Grove of Pine- Trees, planted 
by the aforemention d Faccardine * , and on. our Left 


Mr. Aland! tells us of cc of the Djaſer in the Year 
an odd Cuſtom of the Princes of © 1697.) is Achmet, Grandſon 
this Family, which ſeems to de- to Faccardine, an old Man, 
ſerve our Notice, * Their pre- and one who keeps up 
« ſentPrince (ſays he, ſpeaking © the Cuſtom of his- Ance- 
is; | ve 
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we ſaw a Village at a little Diſtance, inhabited by the 


Druſes, who poſſeſs a long Tract of Mountains upon 
this Coaſt. After travelling two Hours from this 
Grove, we were obliged to pay another Caphar; from 
which Place we ſoon arrived at the River Damer, the 
ancient Tamyras, a Stream that ſwells to a great Height 


upon ſudden Rains, and, running with great Rapidi- 


ty, is very dangerous to Paſſengers * ; however, its 
Waters being pretty low when we were there, we 
forded it without much Difficultiix. 

BEING got over this River, we travell'd along a 
narrow rugged Way between the Sea and the Moun- 
tains, which hereabouts are but a ſmall Diſtance from 


eachother, till we came to another conſiderable Stream, 


with a good Stone-Bridge over it, conſiſting of ſeve- 


ral Arches. From hence, in one Hour's Time, we 
arrived at Sidon, and were conducted by our Fellow- 


Traveller M. du Marais to the Reſidence of the French 
Conſul, to whom he t Letters from S, a 
and who receiv'd us with all imaginable Civility, as 


did alſo the reſt of the Gentlemen of that Nation, 


whoſe Factory here I have already had Occaſion ta 
mention. As we came to Sidon ſeveral Days before 
the Conſul was ready to ſet out for Jeraſalem, we had 


c« ſtors, of turning Day into * and Encouragement 10 af- 
« Night; an hereditary Pra- “ fault their Perſons, and, by a 
* tice in his Family, proceed- * Dagger or a Piſtol, to make 


ing from a traditional Perſua- 
« fion . amongtt them, that 
„Princes can never ſleep ſe- 
© cnrely but by Day, when 
Mens Actions and Deſigns 
are beſt obſerv'd by their 


Guards, and, if need be, 


«« moſt eafily prevented; but 
« that in the Night it concerns 
* them to be always vigilant, 
« left the Darkneſs, aided by 
© their Deoping, ſhould give 
** Trajtors both Opportunity 


them continue their Sleep 
longer than they intended 


* when they lay down. Jar. 


uc, &c. p. 43. 


. M. Sjor, Nephew to 


Dr. Spon, was returning from 
Feruſalem in with ſome 
Engliſh Gentlemen, about the 
Year 1693, hewasunfortunate- 
ly hurried down by this Stream, 
and periſh'd in the Sea, which 
hes a Furlong lower than the 
Paſſage. Mawngrell, ibid. 
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portunity of being more particular in our Ob- 
5 4 and Enquiries concerning this ancient City, 
whereof I now proceed to give an Account. 

SIDO N, now call'd Sayde or Seyde, may properly 
enough be term'd the Metropolis of Phænice, as it 
ſeems to be the oldeſt City in this Part of the Coun- 
try, borrowing its Name, according to Foſepbiis*, 
from its Founder Sidon, the eldeſt Son of Canaun 7; 
though other Writers do not admit of this Deriva- 
tiont. The Town is ſtill populous, But has loſt much 
of its former Splendor, as well as Extent; which is 
ſufficiently manifeſt from the many beautiful Pillars; 
and other Veſtiges of its ancient Grandeur, that lie 
ſcatter'd up and down the Gardens, without the Walls 
of the preſent City. Theſe Walls, are of a conſi- 
derable Thickneſs, but ruinous in many Places; and 
on the South Side of the Town ſtands an old Caſtle 
on a Hill, faid to have been built by Lewis the Ninth 
of France, ſurnamed the Saint; and another, in a bet- 
ter Condition, on a Rock in the Sea, having a Com- 
munication with. the Land by a Bridge of ten or 
twelve Arches. - 

Tur French Merchants are all quarter d together 
in a large Kan cloſe by the Sea, fronting which is an 
old Mole that render ſecur*d the Port, but has been 
demoliſh'd and render d uſcieſs * the an Factor: 


Jude the Word as meant of 
the City itſelf, and uſed inftead 
of the Name of the Father of 
the Sidonians, or the Founder of 
that City, whatever his Name 


* 1 Book 1. . 

+ Cen. x. 15. 

I Trogus derives the Name 
from a . 
and Bechart is of the ſame Opi- 


nion, for Seia, the preſent Name 
of the City, may be tender'd 
a Hißbing place. The laſt-men- 

tion'd learned Man ſeems. to 


doubt whether or no Canaan's 


eldeſt Son was call'd Sidon, as 
we tead in the Place of Scrip- 
ture juſt referr'd to, where he 


was: But why the Name of 
the eldeſt Son ſhould. be paſs'd 
over, and the reſt ſpecified, is 


jr eaſy to conceive. --- Others 


will have Sidon to be de- 
— from Sida, the Daughter 
of Belus, as they pretend. 


ding 
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2 ** he was Maſter of this Place, in order to 
free himſelf from the Viſits of the Turkiſh Gallies, or 
at leaſt oblige them to haſten their Departure on ac- 
count of the Danger and Incommodiouſneſs of the 
Harbour; fo that the Shipping lying at Anchor have 
no other Shelter at preſent but a ſmall Ledge of Rocks 
about a Mile diſtant from the Shore on the North Side 
of the City. It is nevertheleſs a Place of conſiderable 
Trade, exporting Oil, Aſhes, Soap, Raiſons of Da- 
maſeus, Rice, Glue, Turkey Leather, and abundance of 
Silk, which is its chief Commodity. The neighbour- 
ing Country is full of Mulberry- Trees, underneath 
which they preſerve their Silk- Worms in little Huts, 
where they thrive very well, unleſs they are hurt by 
violent Claps of Thunder. From the European Na- 
tions they take Sattins, Damaſks, Cloths of light Co- 
lours, and Paper. 

Tus City is the Seat of a Tur kiſb Baſhaw, ao 
reſides 3 in an old unfiniſh'd Palace built by the Emir 
Faccardine. The uſual Garriſon of the Place conſiſts 
of four or five hundred Men, who are partly in the 
Town, and partly in the Caſtles. The greateſt Part 
of the Inhabitants are Turks, who have fourteen 
or fifteen Moſques here; but the Latins and Greets 
have each of them a Church, the  Maronites a 
Chapel, and the Ju¹us a Synagogue. All man- 
ner of Proviſions are cheap here, and the Country full 
of Game, eſpecially Hares, Partridges, Sc. which mul- 
tiply ſurprizingly, the People in theſe Parts not taking 
much Delight either in Fowling or Hunting. 

As to the Antiquities of Sidon, they are moſt of 
them - obſcured and buried by the 'T urkiſh Buildings; 
but ſome Latin Inſcriptions are to be found in the 
neighbouring Fields and Gardens. They pretend, in- 
deed, to ſhew a Monument of very high Antiquity, 
no leſs than the Tomb of Zebulun; which ſtands in 
a ſmall Chapel in a Garden, and is held in great Ve- 
neration by the Jews, The * conſiſts only of 
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two Stones, the one ſuppoſed to be at the Head, the 
other at the Feet of the Deceaſed. Their Diſtance is 
about ten Foot, which therefore, according to this 
Tradition, muſt have been the Stature of that Patri- 
arch. | 
Ir we conſider the ancient Sidonians in particular, 
or rather the Phenicians in genetal, we ſhall find them 
making a conſiderable Figure both in facred and pro- 
Fane Hiſtory. Much is faid of their Arts, Sciences, 
and Manufactures; and they had certainly a very hap- 
| 24 Genius and Frame of Mind, capable of any Un- 
ertaking. Arithmetick and Aftronomy either took 
riſe among them, 'or were brought by them to great 
Perfection, and applied to the Affairs of Trade and 
Navigation, and Architecture. From them thoſe ex- 
cellent Sciences flow'd into Greece, together with their 
} Letters, which they had from Cadmus* the Son of 
{| Agenor. They were very early addicted to philoſo- 
| Þhical Exerciſes of the Mind, inſomuch that Mo/chus, 
[| à Sidonian, taught the Doctrine of Atoms before the 
f Trojan War; from whom it was probably learnt by 


„ Some pretend that theſe general Name of Hie. J. 


Characters or Letters were E 


tian, and that Cadmus him- 
was a Native of Egypt, and 
not of Pharnicia ; and the Egyp- 
tiam who are ready to aſcribe to 
themſelves the Invention of eve- 


ry Art, and boaft a er An-" 
tiquity than any other Na ation, 


give to their Mereury (whom ve- 
.many Authors take to be 
Ae the Honour of inventi 
Letters. Moſt of the Learn 
however agree, that Cadmus 
carried the Phænician or Syrian 
Letters into Greete,, and that 
thoſe Letters were Hebraic ; the 


Hebrews, as a ſmall Nation, be- 
— under the 
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feph Scaliger, in his Notes on the 
Chronicon of Fu ſabius, proves, 


that the Greek Letters, and 


thoſe of the Latin Alphabet 
form'd from them, derive their 


Original ſtom the ancient Phor- 


nieian Letters, which ate the 
fame with the Samaritas, and 
were uſed by the Jews before 
the Babyloni/o: Captivity. Cad- 
mus Carried but ſixteen Letters 
into Greece; four being added 
by Palajnedes at the Siege of 
Troy, above two hundred and 


fifty Years lower than Cadmus; 


and four nfore by Simonider, a 
long Time after. | | 


© Cnantzs Trourson, By; gt 
Fritibpus and Democritus, but was afterwards mos 


cultivated and improved by Epicurns. Phænicia long 
continued to be one of the Seats of Learning, and 
both Thre and Sidon have produced their Philoſophers 
of latter Ages. 18 85 DF 
Bur how famed ſoever they were for the Sciences; 
and for their Difcoveries and Improvernents in the 
learned Way, it is ger they excell'd yet more in 
their mechanical Skill, than in the Labours of th 
Brain. The Glaß of Sidon, the Purple of Tyre, a 
the exceeding fine Linnen they wove, were of theit 
bwn Produce, their ſtaple Manufactures, and ſaid to 
have been their own Inventions. And as to their ex- 
traordinary Ingenuity in the working of Metals“, Stone; 
or Timber, and their perfect Knowledge of what was 
F 
roof of it than the large Share they had in ere 
and decorating the Temple at Jeruſalem; than whi 
nothing is more known, vor can more redound to theif 
Honour. In a word, they had ſuch a Reputation for 
their juft Tafte, fine Deſign; and faxuriant Invention; 
that Sidonian Workmanffip or Contrivance became 
provetbial, to expreſs whatever was elegant, noble, of 
pleaſing, whether in Building, Apparel, Veſſels, Toys; 
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or other Curioſities.. ann 
Nox do the Phynitiats deſerve our Confillctation 
only, as learned Men or Artificets, improving them- 
ſelves and cultivating, their Minds ſedately at home; 


Hamer takes Notice of the the twetity-third Book of £ 
kill of the Sidonians in this Tliad l one df be 
Particular; for amongſt the Beate y wrought dy thoſs 
Prizes in the Games exhibited curious Arſicers, This was 
at the Funeral of Putrurlus, necording to Mr. Pope's Tranflas = 
(which are deſcribed at large in tion of the Paſſage, 9 
A Silver Urn that full fix Meaſures held;  - - 
By none in Weight or Workmanſhip excell'd : - 
Sidbnian Artiſts taught the Frame toſhinez = 


VBuaborste, With Artifice divine. | 7 
N D 2 but 
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but it raiſes our Admiration to view them as Mer- 
chants, Navigators, and Planters of endleſs Colonies 
abroad. As Merchants, they may be ſaid at leaſt to 
have engroſſed all the Commerce of the Weſtern 
World. As Navigators, they were the boldeſt, the 
moſt experienced, and the greateſt Diſcoverers of an- 
cient Times; nor had they any Rivals for many Ages, 
And as Planters of Colonies, they ſent out ſuch Num- 
bers, that when we conſider the ſmall Extent of their 
Country, which was probably little more than the nar- 
row, Tract of Ground between Mount Libanus and 
the Sea, it is ſurprizing how they could ſpare ſuch 
Supplies of People, without leaving their native Seat 
almoſt deſtitute of Inhabitants. . 

Wir reſpect to the Trade of the Phenicians, it 
is is. probable they took the firſt Hints, of it from their 
Neighbours the. Syrians, though this will not be al- 
low'd, by ſome: Writers, Be that as it will, having 
convenient Harbours upon their Coaſt, and excellent 
Materials for Ship- building upon their Mountains, they 
bent their Thoughts very early to the Advancement 
of Navigation and Commerce; and, by an extraordi- 
nary Application thereto, they ſoon. eclipſed all the 
neighbouring Nations, and came at length to be con- 
fider'd'as the firſt of the Earth for Riches and Splen- 
dor, if not for Power. They traded by Sea to all the 
known Parts they could reach;"to. the Britiſb Iſles, 
commonly underſtood by the Caſſterides ; to Spain, 
and other Places in the Ocean, both to the North an 
South of the Streights Mouth; and in general to the 
Ports of the Mediterranean, the Black Sea, and the 
Pealus Meotis; in all which Parts they had Settlements 
and Correſpondence, and drew from thence what was 
uſeful to themſelves, or might be ſo to others recipro- 
cally. As for their Trade by Land into Syria, and 
by way of that Country into Meſopotamia, « Aſyria, 
Babylonia, Perſia, rabie, and even the Indies; this 
* furniſh us with fome * Idea of what the 
1 has * 
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Phenicians once were, and of their ancient Ws. 
and Opulence, when their Country was the great Ma- 
gazine where every thing might be had that either ad- 
miniſter'd to the Neceffities or the Luxury of Man- 
kind, and which they undoubtedly knew how to di- 
ſtribute to the beſt Advantage. | 

New I am ſpeaking of the Navigation of the Phæ- 
nicians, I might yore on their Voyages in the Ser- 
vice of Solomon for fear of being tedious, I ſhall 
only mention that memorable one which -Necho King 
of Egypt engaged them to perform, and which they 
accompliſh*d with wonderful Succeſs. That Prince 
having taken into his Service ſome of the moſt ſkil- 
ful Phenician Mariners, ſent them out by the Red Sea 
through the Streights of Babelmandel, to diſcover the 
Coaſts of Africa; and theſe Men, having faiFd quite 
round that Part of the World, return'd to Egypt, the 
third Year after their ſetting out, by the Streights of 
Gibraltar and the Mediterranean; which was a ſurpriz- 
ing Voyage to be made in thoſe Days, when they had 
not the Aſſiſtance of the Compaſs. This was per- 
form'd about two thouſand one hundred Years before 
Vaſquez de Gama, a Portugueſe, (by difcovering the 
of of Good Hope | in the Year 1497) found out the 
very ſame Way to fail to the Indies, by which theſe 
 Phenicians had come from thence into the Mediter- 
Tanean®. | 


* Henee i it appears, .that the 
Portugueſe were only Re-diſco- 
verers of the Cape of Good Hope. 

And here it may not be amiſs to 
take- ſome Notice of an Opi- 
nion maintain*d by a celebrated 
Author, that the Phenicians 
made it a common Practice to 
trade with India by the Way of 
the ſaid Cape, even from the 
Times of Solomon. This ſeems 


incredible in the firſt Place, be- 


cauſe the Phenicians had no ſuch 
Temptation as we have to un- 
dertake fo long and dangerous a 
Voyage, and which to them 
muſt have been much longer 
than it is to us at preſent. Nor 
can we ſuppoſe that the Stru- 
cture and Rigging of their Ships 
were adapted to ſo troubleſome 
a Navigation; or that they 
could furniſh themſelves with'a 


ſufficient Quantity of Stores and 
D 3 As 
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As to the Government of Phenicia in ancient Times, 
it was divided, like. ather Countries, into ſeveral ſmall 
Kingdoms; for beſides the Kings of Sidan and Tyre, 
mention*d in Scripture, we read in Hiſtory of Elbaſus 
King of Bery/us, of Erylus King of Byblus, and ſe- 
veral others, whoſe Dominions were confin'd withi 
the narrow Limits of one City and its Territory. O 
all the Phænician Kings, thoſe of Sidon, Tyre, and A. 
rad, ſeem to have been the moſt powerful and weal- 
thy, and make the beſt Figure in Hiſtory; but their 
Succeſſions, and the Fears of their reſpective Reigns, 
are ſo perplex' d and obſcure, and interrupted with ſa 
many. Chaſms, that no tolerable Account of them can 
ealily be given, Nor is it my Deſign to enter into 
this Darkneſs, but to confine myſelt at preſent ta 
ſome few remarkable Particulars in the Hiſtory of Si- 
gon, which ſeem chiefly to be depended upon; re- 
jecting the Accounts of the ancient Greek Writers, 

which are interwoven with a thouſand Fables. | 

I has been already obſery*d, that Sidon, the eldeſt 

Son of Canaan, was, according to Foſephus, the Foun- 

der, and probably the firſt King of this City, at leaſt 

the Fatner of the People: But as to his Actions, or 
/ | 


 Prapibans, and at the fame that the Romans in Ovid's Tim 


ime have Room for any canſi- 
ſicerable Cargo. Conſidering 
therefore theſe Diſadvantages, 
no doubt but they could be ſup- 
plied with the Eaſtern Commo- 
dities in generai, at a much 
cheaper Rate, from the Eg yp- 
iam aud Edomites on the Ara- 
San Gulph, and from Syria by 
the Eufhrates; and this certain- 
by was a Part of the Trade they 


drove with Syria and Egypt. 


Add ta this, that if the contraty 
Practice had been uſual, it can- 
not be imagined that all Memo- 
of it would have been loſt; 


— 


would have talk 'd of the Torrid 


Zone as uninhabitable; and that 


Herodotus would have reckon'd 
as one of the nableſt Tranſacti- 


ons of Necho's Reign, his em- 


ploying the Phenicians in the 
above-mention'd Veyage round 
Africa. In ſhort, the Indian 
Commerce by. the Cape of Good 
Hep: could anſwer no manner of 
End to the Phaenicians, nar 
could they have any 'Tempta- 
tion to carry it on, ſituated as 
they were between Egypt and 
Syria, the two great Magazines 
of whatever the Eaft afforded. 


the 
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the Years of his Reign, we are quite in the dark; nor 
are we better acquainted with thoſe of his Succeſſors; 
for though the Sidonians are mention'd in the Hiſtories 
of Moſes, Joſhua, and the Judges, yet we find no ex- 
preſs Mention made of their Kings in the ſacred Wri- 
tings, till the Time of the Prophet Feremiab, who 
ſpeaks of Meſſengers ſent by ſeveral Kings, and a- 
mongſt the reſt by that of Sidon, to Zedekiab King 
of Fudah*, | - Ye ues 
Tux next King of Sidon, of whom we have any 
Account in Hiſtory, is Tetramneſtus, who aſſiſted er- 
xes, in his Expedition againſt Greece, with three hun- 
dred Gallies, and is reckon'd by Herodotus among the 
chief Commanders of the Per/fian Navy. | 
| In the Reign of Tennes, who is the next that a 
pears, (though it is uncertain whom he ſucceeded) the 
Sidonians, and other Phenicians, not being able to bear 
the Inſolence and Tyranny of thoſe whom Ochus King 
of Perſia had ſet over them, roſe up in Arms, with 
9 to ſhake off the 1 Yoke. At ha Ber 
volt en'd very opportunely for Nectauebus King 
of E P Perſians were then making 
vaſt Preparations in order to recover that Country, 
which they could not well approach but by marching 
through Phenicia, To encourage the Phænicians 
therefore to ſtand it out, Nefanebus ſent a Body of 
four thouſand Greek Mercenaries, under the Command 
of Mentor the Rhodian, to their Aſſiſtance, hoping 
thereby to make Phænicia a kind of Barrier to Egypt, 
and keep the War out of his own Dominions. Here- 
upon Temes King of Sidon (at that Time the moſt 
wealthy City of Phænicia) having fitted out a power- 
ful Fleet with great Expedition, and raiſed à conſi- 
derable Army, took the Field; and, being ftreng- 
then'd by the Greek Auxiliaries, engaged and routed - 
the Governors of Syria and Cilicia, whom Ochns had 
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ſent againſt him, and drove the Perſans quite out of 
Phænicia. N 85 79 3. 3 

Tux Sidonions, on their firſt taking up Arms, had 

laid waſte a delightful Garden belonging to the Kings 

of Perſia; had ſeized and burnt all the Forage which 

the Perſian Governor had laid up for the Subſiſtence 

of his Cavalry; and, what is ſtill worſe, had uſed 
with great Severity ſuch of rhe Perſfans as fell into 
their Hands. Theſe Proceedings of the Sidonians, 
and more eſpecially the News of the above-mention'd 
Defeat of the Perſian Froops, enraged Ochus to ſuch 
a Degree, that he breath'd nothing but Revenge, 
threatening total Deſtruction not only to the City of 
Sidon, but to the Inhabitants of Phænicia in general, 
With this View he drew together an Army of 
three hundred thouſand Foot and thirty thouſand 


march'd at the Head of them into Phænicia. Men- 
tor, who was then in Sidon, being terrified at the A 
pe” of ſo powerful an Army, ſent privately a truſty 
eſſenger to the King of Perſia, offering not only to 
deliver that City into his Hands, bur to aſſiſt him in 
the reducing of Egypt, where he was capable of doing 
him great Service, as being well acquainted with the 
Country. Ochus gladly accepted the Propoſal, ſpar- 
ing no Promiſes to engage Mentor in his Intereſt , 
who, having received ſuch Aſſurances from the King 
of Perſia as he deſired, found means to draw Tennes 
King of Sidon into the ſame treacherous Deſign of 
ſurrendering up the City, n 
In the mean Time the Sidonians, not miſtruſting 
Mentor, and much leſs their own King, were prepar- 


tified, furniſn'd with Arms and Proviſions for a long 
Siege, and garriſon'd by a brave Body of well-diſci- 
plin'd Sidonians, beſides the Greek Auxiliaries. But 


Perſian Army drew near, feigning to go to a general 
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Horſe, and, having muſter'd them at Babylon, 


all was to no purpoſe; for Tennes, as ſoon as the 


Aſſembly 


ö 


ing for a vigorous Defence; the City being well for⸗ 
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Aſſembly of the Phenicians, march'd out with a Bo- 
dy of five hundred Men ; and taking along with him 
a hundred of the chief Citizens to be created Sena- 
tors, as he pretended, went directly to the Enemy's 
Camp, and deliver'd them up to Ocbus, who cauſed 
all the Citizens, as Authors of the Rebellion, to be 
immediately put to death. Upon this News the 85. 
donians were ſtruck with ſo much Terror, that five 
hundred more of the principal Citizens left the Town, 
to throw themſelves at Ochus's Feet, ard implore his 
Mercy, bringing Olive-Branches in their Hands as 
Tokens of their Submiſſion, When they came to the 
Camp, Ochus aſk'd Temes whether it was in his 
Power to put him in poſſeſſion of the City; for he 
was unwilling to take it upon Treaty, being bent on 
the utter Ruin of the Sidonians, in hopes that ſuch an 
Inſtance of Severity would induce the reſt of the Pha- 
nicians to ſubmit without Oppoſition. Tennes having 
aſſured Ochus that he could deliver the City into his 
Hands whenever he pleaſed, the Per/fan Monarch bar- 
barouſly cauſed the five hundred Citizens, of whoſe 
Service he found he had no Occaſion, to be put to 
Death upon the Spot ; after which. Execution Ochus 
and Tennes march'd at the Head of the Perſian Army 
towards Sidon, where they were admitted, without 
the leaſt Reſiſtance, by Menter and the Greek Merce- 
naries, to whom Temes, when he left the City, had 
deliver'd up one of the Gates for that Purpoſe. _. 

THe Sidonians, upon the Approach of Ochus's Ar- 
my, had deſignedly burnt all their Ships, in order to 
lay the People under a Neceſſity of making a brave 
Defence, by removing all Hopes of any other Secu- 
rity. When therefore they ſaw themſelves thus be- 
tray d, the Enemy within their Walls, and that there 
was no Poſſibility of eſcaping either by Sea or Land, 
in this deſperate Condition they ſhut themſelves up in 
their Houſes, with their Wives and Children and their 
moſt valuable Effects, and then ſet em on fire; chuſing 

N | thus 
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thus to accompliſh their own Deſtruction, rather than 
Ball into the Hands of a mercileſs Enemy. Forty 
thonſand Men, befides Women and Children, pe- 
tiſh'd in the Flames; nor did Texnes meet with a bet- 
Fre 82 F ate than his Subjects; for Ochus, deteſting dis 
ry, and ſeeing he could do him no farther 
e hes him to be Br ut to death ; Vengeance 
thus Til overaking him for the Ruin he had brought 
N his Country. 
Ar the Time of this Clarity, Sidan, as has been 
already obſerved, was in a flouriſhing and o 
Condition, inſomtch that a vaſt Quantity of Geld and and 
Silver was melted down by the Flames, and found in 
the Aſhes, which Ochus is ſaid to have ſold for a great 
Sum of Monty. The dreadful Ruin of Sidon ſtruck 
fach a Terror into the other Cities of Phenicia, that 
they all voluntarily ſubmitted to the Conqueror, an 
obtain'd better Terms than they had Reaſon to ex- 
; Ochus making no great Difficulty in complying 
with their Requeſts, that he might be no longer re- 
tarded from putting in Execution his Projects againſt 
et Thus Hm ſeveral Prophecies concerning the 
ion of Sidon were fulfilPd *, and all Phenicia 
was again brought under the Perſian Dominion. 
Fux Succeſſor of Tennes was Strato; for we 5 
obſerve, that the Sidonians were not totally deſtroy? 
by the Conflagration, many of them being abſent a- 
bout their Traffick and other Occaſions; who onag 
home again after Ochus's Return into Perſia, applie 
themſelves with great Diligence to rebuild their City, 
and ever afterwards bore an implacable Hatred to the 
Per fan Name. It is no Wonder therefore, that a few 
Years afterwards they ſo readily ſubmitted to Alexan- 
der the Great, 1 greedily the Opportunity of 
throwing off the Yoke under which they labour'd; 
for the Kana are ſaid to have been the firſt in thoſe 


cM Fatah ru Freem, . Excl. vil. and xx. Zech. ix. : 
| | Parts, 
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Parts, who ſent Deputies to make their Submiſſion to 
that Prince as he march'd through Phænicia; which 
Step their King Strata was not able to prevent, though 
he oppoſed the Reſolution, and declared in favour of | 
Darius. On account of his Attachment to the Per; 
Intereſt, Alexander deprived Strato of his Throne, 
and gave Hepbæſtion Power to elect whomſoever of 
| — S:donians he thought moſt warthy of fo exalted A 
tation. 
Tus Hephæſtion was a great Favourite of Auras, 
ders, and being quarter d at the Houſe of two Bro- 
thers in Sidon, who were young, and of one of the 
moſt conſiderable Families in the City, he offer d them 
the Crown; as a Pledge, we may fuppoſe, of his 
F riendſhip, and an Acknowledgment of the Favours 
he had received. The two Brothers return'd their 
_ generous Gueſt a thouſand Thanks, but at the fame 
Time earneſtly begg'd he would excuſe- them. from 
aſſuming a Dignity to which they had no Title, and 
which, according to the Laws of their Country, they 
could not accept of, being not of the royal Family, 
Hepbæſtion was not a little ſurprized at this Anſwer; 
admiring ſuch a Greatneſs of Soul, as. could deſpiſe 
what others ſtrive to obtain by Fire and Swerd; 
and all manner of Injuſtice .and Wickedneſs 
but finding the young Citizens to be in earneſt, he 
defired they would name ſome one of the royal Rage, 
whom they judged moſt deſerving of the Throne of 
Sidon. The Brothers, wiſely overlooking thoſe whom 
they had obſerved ambitiouſly aſpiring to this high 
Station, and paying a ſervile Court to Alexander's Fa- 
vourites in order to obtain it, declared, that they did. 
Not know any Perſon more worthy of the Diadem 
than one Abdalonymus, deſcended, though at a great 
Diſtance, from the royal Line, and an of an un- 
blemiſh'd Character, but ſo poor, that he was reduced 


to live in a very obſcure Condition, 469: to. maintain 
himſelf by his _ Labour, 8 
; 11S 


a” 
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His Poverty and mean Condition were no Objecti- 
on to him with Hepheſtion, who immediately engaged 
the Brothers to carry him the royal Robes, and the 
Tidings of his Advancement to the Throne. Accord- 
ingly they went, and found the good Man all in Rags, 
wi Sig in a Garden as a common Labourer, when. 
they acquainted him with his Promotion, and one of 
them addreſs'd him in the following manner. You 
anuſt now change your Tatters for the Dreſs I have 
brought you. Put off the mean and contemptible Ha- 
bit in which you have grown old. Aſſume the Senti- 
ments of @ Prince; but perſevere in that Virtue which 
made you worthy of an exalted Station: And when you 
are ſeated on the Throne, and thereby become the ſupreme 
Diſpenſer of Life and Death to all your Subjects, be 
 fure never to forget the low Condition from which you 
were raiſed, and to which indeed, in great Meaſure, 
you owe your Election Abdalonymus was quite aſto- 
niſh'd, and, unable to gueſs the Meaning of this un- 
expected Salutation, was ready to look upon the Whole 
as a Dream, or nothing elſe but Banter and Ridioule: 
But the Meſſengers would admit of no Denial, and 
even took upon themſelves the Trouble of waſhing 
him, threw over his Shoulders a Purple Robe richly 
_embroider'd with Gold, and then, after repeated Oaths 
and Proteſtations of their being in-earneſt, conducted 
him to Hepbæſtion; who, having received him with 
all the Marks of Diſtinction due to his Character, 
cauſed him to be proclaim'd King of Sidon, amidſt 
the joyful Shouts of the People, who were extreme- 
Ty pleaſed with this Election; though ſome of the rich 
ones, conſidering Abdalouymus's former abject State, 


Ale the *Sttimeents of 4 
The Words of 


Paints, &c.. is 
DQuintus Curtius are theſe: Cape 
«« regis animum, & in eam for- 


* tunam, qu dignus es, iſtam 


_ * continentiam profer; Et, 


* 


VE quem?” ”.: - 


cum in regali ſolio reſidebis, 
* vitæ neciſque, omnium- Civi- 
« um dominus, cave obliviſca ris 


* hhujus ſtatũs in quo accipis reg- 


num, imò herculè propter 


could 
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could not forbear ſhewing their Reſentments upon this . 


Occaſion. 


Pak r of the Diſcourſe which paſs'd between Alex. 
ander and this new- elected Prince at their firſt Inter- 
view is very remarkable and inſtructive. The Mace. 
donian Monarch havi ng ſurvey'd Abdalonymus a long 
time with great Attention, at laſt ſpoke to this Effect: 
Thy Air and Mein do not contradict what is related of 
thy Extraction; but I ſhould be glad to know with what 
Frame of Mind thou didſt bear thy Poverty, —-Would 
to the Gods (replied the Sidonian) that I may bear. 
Crown with the ſame Patience and Evenneſs of Mi 2 
Theſe Hands have procured me all I have 4 red; 


whilſt, I poſſeſs'd nothing, I wanted nothi * This Fea 


[wer gave Alexander a high. Idea of 4 


lonymus's Vir: 


tue; ſo that he not only made him a Preſent of all the 
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Moveables which had belonged to Strato, and 


Part of the Plunder taken from, the Perfans, but like; 
wiſe annex'd one of the neighbouring Provinces. to his 


Dominions. 


All that we know of 1 


Reign is, that to the laſt he proved fairhful to 75 | 
Macedonians, to whom he was indebted for his King- 


dom f. 


FRO this Time we find no farther Mention of Uh 
Kings of Sidon; nor need we continue the Phenicias 


| t any lower, having, been fo particular i in th 5 


2 Corporis (inquit) Rabies 
* „e generis non repugnat: 
« — og. bet ſcire, apm _ 
[tinam inquit) eodem ani- 


atientia tuleris. 
mo regnum pati poſſim! Hz 
* manus ſuffecere deſiderio meo: 
c nihil habenti, nihil defuit.“ 
9. Curt. Here we may 


obſerve, that the Expreſſion reg- 
num fati, to bear the Weight of a 


Kingdom, is extremely juſt and 
Oy: * the regal 


Strato Kings of Tyre. 


Power he a \ Burden, more di. 


cult to be botne than Poverty 
- itſelf, 


FT Diodorus. Siculus calls this ; 
prince Ballummus, and makes 
both him and his Predeceſſor 
Plutarch 


names him Alonymus, and makes 


him Kang of Papbat. But in this 


Particular the Current of Writers 
againſt them, who — both 
Strato and Abdalon * 000g 
the King of gs 4 

of 
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bf Syria; fince theſe Countries generally ſhared each 
other's Fate, and changed Maſters at the ſame Time, 
being fuccefſively ſubject to the Succeſſors of Alexan- 
ger, the Romatts, and Eaſtern Emperors, till they were 
over-run by the Saracens, Mamalukes. and Turks, un- 
. der Whole Yoke they {till remain. 
- Taz French Conſul having prepared every thity 
neceflaty for his Journey, we ſet out from Sidon © 
the.22d in the Morning, and travelling along a very 
faitful Plain, we paſs'd in Sight of a large Village on 
the Side of the Mountains, the Name of which I d 
not now remember. In leſs than three Hours from 
this Place, we came to Sarphan, fuppoled to be the 
ancient Sarepia,. or Zarepbath, as it is call'd in Serip- 
ture , famous for the Reſidence and Miracles of the 
Prophet Eljab,. who there reſtored the Widow's Son 
to Life, At. prefent there are only a few Houſes on 
the Tops of the Hills, about half a Mile from the 
Sea; but it is probable that the old City ſtood nearer 
the Shore, at the Foot of the Mountains, where con- 
fiderable Ruins are ſtill to be diſcern'd. Three Hours 
more brought us to the River Caſimeer, which ſome 
of. our modern Geographers have miſtaken for the 
old _ Eleutherus, thereby contradicting the univerſal 
Teſtimony of the Ancients, who place that River much 
mote Northwartl, Having paſs'd it over 4 crazy 
Bridge, we arriv'd at Tyre in an Hour's time, which 
makes a grand Appearance at a diſtance, but when we 
approach it there is little elſe to he found but Ruins. 
However, being unwilling to paſs by this once fartious 
City without taking Tome notice” of its preſent State 
ur AER. 161 "5 4 | | 


„t wiciently calf d Sor, and now Str, and 
6n's Peninſula, and is ſo much fallen from its former 
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Magnificence, that there are very few Houſes left in 
the Place, and ſcarce one of them entire. On the 
North Side of it, indeed, there is an old Turi Ca- 
ſtle without any Garriſon ; but, if we except this one 
Structure, the Whole exhibits nothing but a melan- 
choly Scene of Ruin and Deſolation, conſiſting of de- 
cay'd and broken Walls, Fragments of Pillars, Pieces 
of antique Marble, and great Heaps of Rubbiſh. The 
Faſt End of a great Church is yet ſtanding, which is 
conjectur d to have been the Cathedral of Tyre in the 
_ Chriſtian Times, when this City was an Archbiſhop's 

See. The J#hmus, which joins the Iſland to the Con- 
tinent, is cover'd with Sand; but in fome Parts of it 
there ſeem to be the Foundations of ancient Buildings; 
and one may ftill diſcern thoſe of the Wall wich 
which the Iſland was formerly encompaſs'd. The In- 
habitants of this Place are a few poor Fiſhermen®, 
who ſhelter themſelves in Vaults and Caves, and the 
ruinous Houſes that are yet remaining. 1 
To avoid Miſtakes and Confuſion in ſpeaking of 
Tyre, it is proper to obſerve, that it niay be diſtin 
guiſh'd into three different Cities with reſpect to Or- 
der of Time, namely, Palæ- Tyrus (1. e. Old Tyre). or 
Hire on the Continent, Tyre on the Iſland, and Tyre 
on the Peninſula, after the Iſland was join'd to the main 
Land by Alexander the Great. Pale. Jyrus was pro- 
bably of much greater Extent than the new City built 
on the INand, which at this Day appears to be ſmall, 
not containing above forty Acres of Ground. It is 
certain that this famous Mart was never very large, 
not being able to extend its Walls farther than the 
Margin of the Iſland; and it was doubtleſs the Want 
of Ground that induced them to build their Houſes ſo 
„They ſeem to have been concerning Tyre, wik. That it 
* as Mr. Maun- ſhould be 1 74 top * 
drell obſerves, by Divine Provi- a Place for Fißbers to ſpread thity 
dence, as a vilible Argument Mets upon, Ezek. vi. 14. 
how God has fulfll'd his Word — © 
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hig h as hap did, for otherwiſe they would not have 
Aten that Method for fear of Earthquakes, which had 
threaten'd them with Deſtruction. The Buildings of 
the City in general were lofty and magnificent, and 
above the reſt appear d the Temples erected by Hi- 
ram to Jupiter, Hercules, and Aſtarte. Its Walls, 
which were waſh'd by the Sea, were a hundred and 
fifty. Foot high, broad in Proportion, and ſtrongly 
built. of large Blocks of e very firmly cemented 
together. . 

TRE two Haven of 2 yre, the one call'd Open, 
and the other Cloſe, were form'd by. the. Iſthmus that 
Joins the Iſland to the Continent: The former look d 
towards Egypt, and was accordingly call'd the Egyp- 
tian Port; and the other was on the North; Side, to- 
wards Sidon. Theſe Ports are ſtill pretiy large, and 
defended - in ſome meaſure from the Sea by à Mole 
running out directly from each Side of — Iſland; 
but though the. Turkiſh Gallies could formerly lye 
here, it is ſaid they are only capable of receiving ſmall 
Fiſhing-Boats at preſent, having been ſtopp'd up by 
the. Emir Faccardine, as well as that of 85 , for Por 
litical Reaſons.  . * 

NorTuixs in this ruined AY its Neighbourhood 
deſerves our: Attention more than a Place which the 
Turks call Roſelayne, remarkable for an ancient Piece 
of Work vulgarly call'd Solomon's Wells or Ciſterns. 
The current Tradition concerning them is, that they 
are fill'd from a ſubterraneous River, which that wiſe 
King diſcover'd by his great Sagacity; and that he 
cauſed theſe Ciſterns to be made as Part of his Re- 
compence to King Hiram, for the Materials furniſh'd. 
by that Priuce towards building of the Temple. But 
couch they are undoubtedly of great Antiquity, yet 
they are certainly of a later Date than the Time of 
Solomon; for it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the A- 
queduct, which convey' d Water from hence to Tyre, | 
is as old as the Ciſterns; and the ah muſt bays, 

En 
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been made ſince the Time of Alexander, being carried 
over the [thmus form'd by that Conqueror when h 
made himſelf Maſter of Tyre. _ | 


Or theſe Ciſterns there are three that remain entire 
to this Day, one of them about a Quarter of a Mile 
diſtant from the Sea, the other two ſomewhat farther, 
The firſt is of an octogonal Figure, twenty Yards in 
Diameter; and is elevated nine Yards: above the 
Ground on the South Side, but only ſix on the North. 
Moſt of the Country People tell you, that no body 
could ever reach the Bottom of theſe Wells, though 
the thing has been attempted with. great Lengths of 
Line; and a celebrated Traveller pretends to give a 
Reaſon for the Fruitleſſneſs of theſe Attempts, by ſup» 
poſing the Current or Spring to be ſo very ſtrong at 
a certain Depth, as to prevent the Lead from taking 
the Ground: But this Opinion of their being unfa- 
thomable has often been confuted by Experience. The 
Wall of this Ciſtern (if I may call it ſo) is only Gra- 

vel and Pebbles, but ſo firmly conſolidated with a 
Frog Cement, that it ſeems to be one entire Rock. 

pon the Brink there is a Walk round it, near three 
Yards broad; from whence, deſcending by one Step 
on the South Side, and by two on the North, you 
land on another Walk ſeven Yards broad. But what 
ſcems moſt ſurprizing is, that though this Structure is 
ſo broad at top, it is hollow, ſo that the Water comes 
in underneath the Walks, and it requires a longer Rod 
than we could find to reach the Extremity of the Ca- 
vity. This curious Ciſtern contains a vaſt Quantity 
of excellent Water, with which it is ſo plentifully 
ſupplied, that it is always full, and a Stream runs from 
it that drives four Mills at a little Diſtance. The Turks 
have made this Outlet for the ſake of grinding their 
Corn, and ſtopp'd up the old one on the oppoſite Side 
of the Ciſtern, from whence the Water formerly iſ- 
ſued into the above -· mention'd Aqueduct, which is 
Vo I. III. No XXXV. VV 
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raiſed about fix Yards from the Ground, and has 2 
Channel one Yard wide. 

Tnis Aqueduct is carried Eaſtward above a hun- 
dred Yards, and then approaches the two other Ci- 
ſterns, which are of a quadrilateral Figure, the one 
twelve Yards ſquare, the other twenty. In each of 
theſe is a little Channel, through which their Waters 
formerly paſs*d into the Aqueduct; and thus the uni- 
ted Streams of the three Ciſterns were convey*d to- 
gether to Tyre, and diſperſed over that City. Though 
the Aqueduct, which was built upon Arches, as ſuch 
Works generally. were, is now] gone to Decay, yet 
one may eaſily trace it out. by what remains of it in 
{ſeveral Places. It runs Northward for-about two Miles, 
and then turning to the Weſt, proceeds over the 
Iſthmus into the City, as before mention d. | 

Wrar I have already ſaid concerning the Trade 
and Navigation of the ancient Phenicians in general, 
makes it unneceſſary to enlarge on that of the Tyrians 
in particular; though ſome few Remarks may not im- 
| inently be added upon that Subject. Tyre, who 
is call'd in Scripture the Daughter of Sidon“, as being 
undoubtedly a Colony of the Sidonians F, at length ſur- 

{s'd its Mother-City in Magnificence, Power, and 
Biches, Its Induſtry and advantageous Situation raiſed it 
to the Sovereignty of the Seas, and made it the Center 
of all the Trade in the Univerſe. From the extreme 
Parts of Arabia, Perſia, and India, to the moſt re- 
mote Weſtern Coaſts; from Scythia and the Northern 
Regions, to Egypt, Ethiopia, and the Southern Coun- 
tries; all Nations contributed to the Increaſe of its 
Wealth and Splendor, Not only the ſeveral things 
uſeful and neceſſary to Society, which thoſe various 


* T/azah xxiii. 12. | being driven out of their own 

+ Juſtin tells us in expreſs Country by the King of the 
Terms, that the City of Tyre A/calonians,. were forced to ſeek 
was built, before the Taking of new Seats. | 
Troy, by the Sidoniaus, who, 


Parts 
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Parts of the World produced, but whatever. they had 
of a rare, curious, or precious Kind, and beſt adapted 
to the Support of Pride and Luxury, all theſe were 
brought to its Markets. And Tyre, on the other hand, 
as from a common Source, diſperſed this varied A- 
bundance over all Kingdoms, thereby enriching herſelf 
to ſuch a Degree, that her Merchants were equal to 
Princes“, and at the fame time infecting Mankind with 
her corrupt Manners, by inſpiring them with a Love 

of Eaſe, Vanity, and Volyptuouſneſs. But to give 
the Reader an adequate Idea of the extenſive Com- 
merce, the Magnificence, Power, Opulence, and alſo 
of the Pride, Luxury, and other Vices of Tyre which 
brought on her Deſtruction, I need only refer him 
to the twenty-ſixth, twenty-ſeventh, and twenty-eighth 
Chapters of the Prophet EZHιπ⁰ . 4. 
. Ir would be vain and unneceſſary to undertake a 
Detail of the various Commodities brought from di- 
ſtant Nations to this famous Emporium, or of what 
the Tyrians exported to other Countries. Their own 
Territory being but ſmall, it cannot be ſuppoſed they 
could ſend much of · its Produce abroad; and perhaps 
rather wanted than abounded with the Fruits of the 
Earth. It is therefore probable that their Exports con- 
ſiſted chiefly in their own Manufactures, and ſuch Mer- 
chandiſe as they had before imported, by the way of 
the Red Sea; from Perfia, India, Africa, and Arabia, 
with which they furniſh*d all the Weſtern Parts of the 
r | tals io. rs 

Now I am ſpeaking of the Trade of Tyre, I muſt 
not forget one of its principal Commodities, I mean 
its Purple, which brought ſo much Honour as well as 
Treaſure to that City. That rich Tincture, unver- 


# 


= The Scripture miakes men- whoſe Traf chers are the Honour - 
tion of Tyre as a City abe able of the Earth, Ifaiah xxiii. 
Merehantt are Princes, and 8. 8 
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ally celebrated amongſt the Ancients*, was extracted 
from a teſtaceous Sea-Fiſh found upon tie Jyrian 
Coaſt, which hath been unknown there for many 
Ages. This Fiſh is indifferently call'd Murex, Con- 
 chylium, or Purpura; and the Diſcovery of its ting- 
ing Quality is ſaid to have been taken from a Dog, 
which having caught one of them among the Rocks, 
and eaten it up, ſtain'd his Mouth and Beard with 
the precious Liquor; which ſtruck. the Fancy of a Ty- 
rian Nymph ſo ſtrongly, that ſhe refus'd her Lover 
Hercules any Favours till he had brought her a Man- 
tle of the ſame Colour. A Shell Fiſh is found in the 
American Seas, which much reſembles the ancient Pur- 
pura, and is perhaps the very ſame t; but if we have 
"28 Frequent mention is made «: ſpeaking of a Robe preſented to 
of it by the Poets and other an- Antas by Dido, tells us, 
cient Writers. Thus Virgil, 81 : 
—— Trioque ardebat murice Jena. Eneid. IV. 262. 
His coſtly Robe with Jyrian Purple ſhone. 5 
And Horace ſpeaks of what the that - is, dub le- dyed, e in 
Ancients call'd dibapha purpura, Grain: | Bn 
 Muricibus Tyriis iterate vellera lanæ. Epod. XIII. 2 1 


A Garment twice imbued with Tyrian Dye. 
If the Fiſh is not to be 


found, Dr. Shao however aſ⸗ 


ſures us, that, amongſt a Va- 
riety of other Shells, the Pur- 
pura of Rondeletius is very com- 
mon upon the Tyrian Shore. Se- 
veral of thoſe which the Doctor 
ſaw had their Inſides beautified 


with purpliſh Streaks; which 


Circumſtance he thinks may ſo 


far inſtruct us, that they once 


belong'd to ſuch an Inhabitant. 


1 This Fiſh is found in 
Abundanee in the Seas 0 


reat 
the 


Spani/h Weſt - indies near | anama ' 
and N;coya, and may be reckon'd 
the chief Riches of the latter 


City. They are taken in the 
Spring, and conſtantly diſappear 
a little before the Dog-Days. 
On being rubb'd 'one againſt an- 
other, they yield a kind of Sali- 
va or thick Glair, reſembling - 
ſoft Wax ; but the Purple Dye 

is in the Throat of the Fiſh, and 


the fineſt Part in a little white 
Vein; which is ſo agreeable 


to Pliny's Account. of the an- 
cient Marex, that one can hard- 


ly doubt its being of the ſame 


Species. Cloth of Segovia, dyed 
with this. Purple, is ſold for 
twenty Crowns an Ell, and is 
ſcarce worn by any hut the grea- 

| . loſt 
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joft the old Purple, the Perfection to which the Mo- 
derns have carried the other Colours makes: them am- 


ple Amends for the Loſs. 


Tur Tyrians were not only famous for chile Purple, 
but the Honour of the Invention bf Dying is attri- 


buted to them; and indeed, till the Time tf Alex- 


ander we find hardly any other Sort of Dye uſe but 
Te and Scarlet. It was under the Succeſſors of 


teſt Noblemen in Spain, —— 


The Caribbee Iſlands have like- 
wiſe their Purple-Fiſh ; which 
is call'd Burgan, being of the 
Size of the End of one's Finger, 
and reſembling our Periwinkles. 


Its Shell is of a browniſh Azure, 


its Fleſh white, its Inteſtines of 
2 very bright Red, the Colour 
whereof appears through the 
Body; and it is this that dyes 
the Froth which it caſts when 
taken, and which is at firſt of a 
Violet Hue, bordering upon 
Blue. To oblige them to yield 
the greater Quantity of Froth, 

they lay them on a Plate, and 
ſhake and beat them againſt one 


another; upon which the Plate 


is immediately cover'd with the 
Froth, which is receiv'd on a 
Lien Cloth, and becomes Pur · 
ple in proportion as it dries, — 
But beſides the ian Purple- 
Fiſhes, we has 
nearer home, even on the Coaſts 
of Sem rſerſbire, South . Wales, 
Sc. where they were diſco- 
ver' d in 1686 by Mr. W. Cole; 
an Account whereof may be 
ſeen in the Philoſophical u 
actians. M. Reaumur ob- 
ſe: ves, that this Fiſh is a kind of 
Buc inum, a Name given by the 


g to all Fiſhes whoſe Shell 


bears apy Reſemblance to a 
Hunting-Horn. The Method 
of obtaining the Tincture, ac- 
cording to the ſame Writer, is 

this : 'The Shell, which is very 


hard, being broken, (with the 
Mouth downwards, ſo as not to 


cruſh the Body) and the broken. 
Pieces being pick'd off, there 


appears a white Vein lying 


tranſverſely in a little Furraw or 


. Cleft next the Head of the Fiſh. 


In this Vein the purple Matter is 
lodged ; which, being laid on 
Linnen, appears at firſt of a 
light green Colour, and, if ex- 
ſed to the Sun, ſoon changes 
into a deep Green, ina few Mi- 
nutes into a Sea-Green, and in a 
few more into a Blue; then it 
becomes of a purpliſn Red, and 
in an Hour more of a deep Pur- 
ple. Here the Sun's Action ter- 
minates; but by waſhing in 
ſcalding Water and Soap, and 
drying it, the Colour ripens ta 
a moſt beautiful Crimſon, which 
will bear waſhing admirably 
without any Styptick. The Fiſh, 
he obſerves, is good Food; and 
adds, that there are ſeveral 
Kinds differing in Size and Shell, 
and alſo in the Colour of the 
tinging Liquor. There are ſome 
found on the Coaſts of Poictou. 
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Monarch, that the Greeks applied themſelves to 
| 5 other Colours, and invented, or at leaſt perfected 
Blue, Vellow, Green, Sc. but in this Art the An- 
. Cients haye been far outdone by the Moderns. How- 
ever, if Tyre had the Honour and Benefit of this In- 
vention, ſhe ſuffer'd by it in the End; for, according 
to M. Huet, the Difloluteneſs of that City was very 
much owing to the great Number of Dyers there; 
from whence we may infer, that they were a rich as 
well numerous Body of People, proud, tnt 
vain, and debauched. 

AccorpinG. to Joſephus, the City of Tyre was 
founded two hundred and forty Years before the Build- 
ing of the Temple of Feruſalem; but we know little 
of its Hiſtory till the Time of Aibal, with whom Ja- 
fephus and Theophilus Antiochenus begin the Series of 
Tyrian Kings which they have furniſh'd us with from 
Dius and Menander the Ephefian. Dius, who was a 
Phenician by Birth, wrote the Hiſtory of Tyre, which 
he extracted from the publick Records that were care- 
fully preſerved in that City: And Menander compiled 
the Lives and Actions of Princes, both Greek and Bape 
barian, from the like Authorities. 

Tais Abibal, or Abeimal, as he is call'd by Thes- 
philus, we have little Knowled ge of, except that he 
was cotemporary with David, and probably join'd 
with the neighbouring Nations againſt him, ſince Da- 
vid counts the Inhabitants of Tyre amongſt his Ene- 
mies“. However that be, his Son Hirem , who ſuc- 
ceeded him, maintain'd a frict Frienglp with David 
all his Lifetime, to whom he ſent baſſadors, to 
congratulate him perhaps upon his Victory over the 
Febufites, whom he had driven from the ſtrong Hold 
| of Zion, and concluded an Alliance with him. He 


2 Plal. ben. 7 l and 


I This Prince is ſometimes Chiramus by. Tatian and Zona. 
tall'd Hieromus, and fometimes ras 7 | | 


Hieremenus, by Theophilus 3 Hi. 
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made David a Preſent of Cedar-Trees, and ſent = 
ful Workmen to build him a Palace in Jeruſalem, 
The Expreſſion in Scripture, that Hiram was ever a 
Lover of Davidſ, implies that he was a ſincere Friend, 
as well as a faithful Ally : And upon the Death of 
that Prince, and Solomon's ſucceeding to the Throne, 
the Affection that Hiram had conſtantly maintain'd 
for the Father, prompted him to ſend a gratulatory 
Embaſſy to the Jon, expreſſing great Joy to ſee the + 
Government continued - the ſame Family, Upon 
the Return of theſe Embaſſadors, Solomon took the 
Opportunity of writing a Letter to Hiram, which Fo- 
1 has tranſlated to us, and is to the following Ef- 
« King SOLOMON to King Hix Au, Greeting. 
Br it known unto thee, O King, that my Fa- 
« ther David had it a long time in his Mind to erect 
a. Temple to the Lord; but being perpetually in 
„ War, and under a Neceſſity of clearing his Hands 
* of his Enemies, and making them all his Tributa- 
e ries, before he could attend this great and holy 
Work, he hath left it to me, in Time of Peace, 
both to begin and to finiſh it, according to the Di- 
rection, as well as the Prediction, of Almighty God, 
Bleſſed be his great Name for the preſent Tranquil- 
„ lity of my Dominions! and, by his gracious Af- 
« fiſtance, I ſhall now dedicate the beſt Improve- 
* ments of this Liberty and Leiſure to his Honour 
« and Worlkip. Wherefore I make it my Requeſt, 
that you let ſome of your People go along with 
ſome Servants of mine to Mount Libanus, to aſſiſt 
them in cutting down Materials towards this Build- 
é ing; for the Sidonians underſtand. it much better 
80 than We. ad. As for the Workmens Reward ar 
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ce Wages, whatever you think W ſhall be * 
9 N paid them. ſes | 


72 


To this — King Hiram return'd a very oblig- 
ing Anſwer, which has likewiſe been PRA by Jo- 
9 in ms following Terms: 


* King Hiram to King Sol OO. 


e Norkmo could have been more welcome to 
© me, than to underſtand that the Government of 
4 your blefſed Father is devolv'd by God's Provi- 
, dence into the Hands of ſo excellent, ſo wiſe, and 
« ſo virtuous a Succeſſor : His holy Name be praifed 
ce for it! That which you write for ſhall be done with 
« all Care and Good-Will; for. I will give Order to 
cut down and export ſuch Quantities of the faireſt 
« Cedars and R reſs-trees as you ſhall have Occa-- 
e ſion for. My People ſhall de them to the Sea- 
'« ſide for you, 5 from thence ſhip them away to 
what Port you pleaſe, where they may lie ready for 
« your own Men to tranſport them to Jeruſalem. It 
* would be a great Obligation, after all this, to 
. allow us ſuch a Proviſion of Corn in exchange, as 
% may ſtand with your Convenience, for that is the 
Commodity we Iſlanders want moſt.” 


Wr are aſſur d by Joſepbus, that th Originals of 
theſe Letters were extant in his Time, both in the 
_ Fewiſh and Tyrjan Records“; and they are entirely a- 

greeable with what is deliver'd in Sture upon 
the ſame Subject. Hiram's Rn wal Ach ' — 


Y Notithflanding Po/ephus Ifland; Fan it is certain, 


appeals to theſe Records for the 


Authentickneſs of the two Let- 
ters here tranſcribed, ſome have 
ſuſpected they are not genuine, 
eſpecially becauſe Hiram is mado 


to 3 an 


that the O/# Hre, which was 
then ſtanding, and muſt be the 
Place here ſpoken of, was ſituate 
on the Continent. 


-Y 1 . 2, & ſeqg. 


ſing 
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ſing to Solomon, who, in return for his generous Of- 
fers, order'd him a yearly Preſent of twenty N 
Meaſures of Wheat, and twenty Meaſures of 
Oil. Beſides the Cedars, and other Materials for bald. 
ing the Temple, Hiram ſent to Solomon a moſt ſkilful 
Artiſt of his own Name, who was very famous in 
Tyre for working in Gold, Silver, and other Merals, to 
aſſiſt and direct him in chat great Undertaking; nor 

did he only furniſh him with the choiceſt Wood, and 
the ableſt Architects and Workmen, but advanced 
him a hundred and twenty Talents of Gold towards 
carrying on the Fabrick 1. Solomon took care not to 
be behindhand with him in his Generoſity; for, be- 
ſides the annual Supply of Wheat and Oil above- men- 
tion'd, he gave him twenty Cities in the Land of 
Galilee, not far from Tyre; which Hiram, however, 
did not think fit to accept of, and from his Refuſal 
that. Part of che Country was call'd Cabul, that is, diſ- 
pleaſing *®. 

1 IIS Trign Prince was equally ſerviceable to Solo. 
mon in the building of his Fleet, as in perfecting the 
great Work of the Temple; generouſly ſending him 
as many Shipwrights as he had occaſion for, together 


with ſkilful Pilots and Mariners, to aſſiſt him in car- 


rying on a Trade to Ophir from Eloth and Exion ge- 
Ber, two Ports on the Red. Sea; for it is to be remem- 
ber'd, that in thoſe Days, and for many Ages after, 
the Hrians were the moſt experienced in naval — 
of any People in the World q. 

From all this it appears, that.Tyre was in a very 
Houriſhing Condition under Hiram, who not only en- 
larged it, but repair'd and improved divers Cities in 
the Eaſtern Parts of his Dominions. He built two 
Temples, one to Hercules, another to Aſtarte, beau- 
tifying and enriching wo ant. valuable Preſents. 


4 1 Kings ix. 14. ” +1 Kings i ix. 26, 27. and 
F 1 n. IT, 12, 13. 2 Chron. viii. 17, 18. : 


He 
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He likewiſe erected a Statue to the former, and is ſaid 
to have repair'd the Temples of other Gods, to whom 


. he made very coſtly Offerings. In a word, he was ra- 


ther a religious than a warlike Prince; for, during the 
thirty-four Years of his Reign, we do not find that 
he undertook more than one military Expedition. 
His Succeſſors make little Figure in Hiſtory till we 
come to Pygmalion, who aſcended the Throne at the 
Age of ſixteen, on the Death of his Father Mettinus. 
In the ſeventh Year of his Reign, his Siſter Eliſa, 
better known by the Name of Dido, fled from Tyre, 
and laid the Foundations of the City of Carthage in 
Africa; the Qccafion of which Flight is commonly 
thus related. Pygmalion, coveting the immenſe Riches 
of his Uncle Sichæus, otherwiſe call'd Acerbas and Si- 
charbas, who was a Prieſt of Hercules and had mar- 
ried his Siſter Eliſa, determin'd by ſome means or o- 
ther to gratify his Avarice, and get them into his own 
Poſſeſſion. But as this could not be effected, without 
manifeſt Violence and Injuſtice, while Sicheus was a- 
live, he invited him one Day to go a hunting; and 
taking the Opportunity, while the reſt of the Com- 
ny was eagerly engaged in the Chace, he ran him 
Pugh with his Spear; and then, throwing him down 
a Precipice, gave'out that the Fall had been the Oc- 
gaſion of his Death. Juin and Virgil tay? 1 ig 


. ® 'See Fuſtin, f 7 i ns this Account of Pygmalion 3 - 
* makes Venus give 
— Ille Sichæum | 
Infeus ante aras, atgue auri cœcus amore, 
. Clam ferro incautum ſuperat, ſecurus amorum 
Germanæ, factumgque diu celavitz & gram. 
Multa malus fimulans, wand ſpe luſit amantem. En. L. 1. 
The Monarch, blinded with Deſire of Wealth, _, 
With Steel aivailes his Brother's Life by Stealth ; 1 
Before the ſacred Altar made him bleed, | 
And long from her conceal'd the cruel Deed : 
Some Tale, ſome new Pretence, he daily coin'd, 


To ſooth his * and delude her Mind. Day DEN. 
| | Pygmalion 


* 
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Pygmalion was ſo impious as to murder his Uncle at 
the very Altar: But however that be, he reap'd no 
Benefit from his wicked Attempt, being diſappointed. 
at laſt by the prudent and artful Conduct of his Siſter. 
Eliſa; who, having form'd a Deſign of leaving Tyre, 
and ſaving both herſelf and the Treaſures of her de- 
ceaſed Huſband from the cruel Avarice of ygmalion, 
deſir'd him to furniſh her with Men and Ships to con- 
vey her Effects to Charta, or Chartaca, a ſmall City 
between Tyre and Sidon, upon pretence of retiring to 
live there with her Brother Barca. The covetous 
Prince thought this a fair Opportunity of ſeizing what 
he had hitherto deſfir'd in yam for Sicbæus, who was 
horoughly ſenſible of his Nephew's avaricious Tem- 
per, had taken care to conceal his Riches under- ground. 
With a View, therefore, of bringing them to Light, 
he readily granted Eliſa's Demands, of which he ſoon 
repented; for being aſſiſted by her Brother Barca, and 
other Friends who were privy to her real Deſign, and 
had engaged to follow her at all Adventures, her Trea- 
ſures were put on board, and the Fleet out at Sea, be- 
fore Pygmalion had Intelligence of her Reſolution. 
Finding himſelf thus deluded, it is ſaid he would have 
fitted out a Fleet and purſued the Fugitives, but was 
prevented by the Intreaties and Tears of his Mother, 
and the Threats of an Oracle. The farſt Place theſe 
Adventurers touch'd at, was the Iſland of Cyprus, from 
whence they carried off a great Number of young Wo- 
men, who were very neceſſary to their Deſign of plant- 
ing a new Colony. From Cyprus they ſteer'd for the 
Coaſts of Africa, where being kindly receiv'd by the 
Inhabitants of Utica, a Tyrian Colony, they founded 
Carthage, a City which afterwards roſe to ſuch a Height 
of Power, as to contend with Rome for univerſal Em- 
Ire. | 
4 Tre next King of Tyre that occurs in Hliſwry 
is Elubæus, Who was cotemporary with: Salmane- 


fer ®. 
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ſer King of Mria This Prince, ſeeing the Pbili- 
ines brought low by the War which Heztetiab had made 
upon them, laid hold of that Opportunity to reduce 
Gath, which ſome time before had revolted from the 
Tyrians. Hereupon the People of Gath applying them- 
ſelves to Salnaneſer, engaged him in their Cauſe, in- 
ſomuch that he marched with a powerful Army into 
the 'Tyrian Dominions; but a Peace being concluded 
between him and Elabeæus, he with drew his Troops 
and retired. Not long after this, Sidon, and ſeveral other 
maritime Towns of Phenicia, threw off their Subjection 
to the King of Tyre, and ſubmitted to Salmaneſer; up- 
on which a new War was kindled between the Tyrians 
and Afyrians. The Aſſyrian Monarch, who could not 
brook to ſee that the Tyrians ſhould be the only Peo- 
ple upon that Coaſt who diſputed his Power and Au- 
thority, reſolv'd to uſe his utmoſt Endeavours towards 
reducing them; for which End, beſides Land-Forces, 
he fitted out a Fleet of ſixty Sail : But the Tyrians, 
with twelve Ships only, having encounter'd and diſ- 
perſed them, and taken five hundred of the Rowers 
Prifoners, this Action gain'd them ſo much Reputa- 
tion for their Skill in naval Affairs, that Salmane/er, 
not caring to venture another Engagement at Sea, 
turn'd the War into a Siege; and, having left an Ar- 
my to block up the City, return d to fſſria. Theſe 
Forces reduced Tyre to great Diſtreſs, by ſtopping the 
Aqueducts, and cutting off all other Conveyances of 


Water; but by digging Wells within the City the 


People found ſo much Relief, as to enable them to 
hold out for the 8 — of five Years; at the End of 
which, Salmaneſer ying, the Sie ge was raiſed. 


* This Monarch (who. 4 in ing to obus, FORE Mention 
Hoſea x. 14. is call'd Salman, made of him, and of his Con- 
and in Tobit i, 2. Enemeſſar) was queſt over the Land of /ſrao/, 
the Son and Succeſſor of Arbaces in the Hiſtory of the Deer, 


„or Tiglathepilefer 3 and, accprd- N L. IX. e. * 
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| TT Els Succeſs very much - increaſed the Pride and 
Inſolence of the Tyrians, for which God was pleaſed 
to bring upon that City the Deſtruction he had 
threaten'd by his Prophets, and which was effected by 
Nebuchadnezzar King of Babylon. That mighty Mo- 
narch, whom Ezekiel ſtiles a King of Kings*, laid 
Siege to Tyre in the Reign of Itbobal the Second; and 
ſuch was the Power of the Tyrians at that Time, that 
the Siege employ'd him for thirteen Years together, 
At laſt, however, he made himſelf Maſter of the 
Place; but as moſt of the Inhabitants had retired with. 
all their Effects before it came to that Extremivy, up- 
on his entring the Town he found it almoſt empty, 
and nothing left to reward himſelf or his Soldiers for 
the long Fatigues they had undergone. This is evi- 
dent from the Scripture, where it is ſaid, Nebuchad- 
nezzar King of Babylon cauſed his army to ſerve a great 
ſervice againſt Tyrus; every head was made bald, and 
every ſhoulder was peeled ;, yet had, he no wages, nor bis 
army, for Tyrus, for the ſervice that be had ſerved a- 
gainſt iti. Enraged therefore at this Diſappointment, 
he vented his Fury upon the Buildings and the few | 
remaining Inhabitants, raſing the former to the Ground, 
and putting the latter to the Sword. To this deplo- 
rable Condition was Tyre reduced by the Babylomians, - 
and thereby the Prophecies concerning the Overthrow 
of that City plainly fulfill d. 

Ir is evident from Scripture that Tyre was utterly : 
deſtroy'd by Neluc hadneazar; and yet we are told by 
the Phenician Hiſtorians, that Ithobal (who was ſlain 
in this War by the Aſyrians, as may be inferr'd from 
EzekicPs Prophecy t againſt him) was ſucceeded in 
the SEN by Baal, and Baal by ſeveral temporary 


l. i. 7. ©» with he was threaten'd, ſee 
| +. Fal wir. 18. Exekxooall; from the Beginning 
1 For the Character of 1tho- to the eleventh Verle. 

bal, and the Deſtruction where- 


' Magiſtrates. 
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Magiſtrates. This makes it very probable, that the 
Tyrians, who had retired with their Effects into an 
Wand about half a Mile diſtant from the Shore, and 
built themſelves a new City, ſubmitted to Nebuchad- 
#ezzar upon Terms after the Deſtruction of the old 
one; and that this Monarch deputed Baal to be their 
King, who reign'd ten Years; but after his Death; 
the Government, in order to make it more dependent 
on the Aſſriens, was changed into that of Magiſtrates, 
eall'd Suffetes*, or Judges, a Name which Levy in- 
forms us was given to the chief Magiſtrates among 
the Cartbaginians, who, as we ſee from the Story of 
Eliſa and Pygmalion above related; were of Tyrian Ex- 
// TE OAT COR 21% 
ArrzR Tyre had been thus gobern'd for fore 
Years by Judges, the royal Dignity was reſtored; but 
e Kings continued Tributaries to the 4ſſyrians for 
he Space of feventy Years, at which Time they re- 
cover d their ancient Liberties and Privileges, as well 
is Trade and Profperity, according to Jaiab's Pre- 
dictiont.* From hence I ſhall paſs over all the Kings 
of Tre till the Time of Aexander the Great, except 
Strato, the Manner of whoſe Acceſſion to the Throne; 
as given us by Juſtin, is ſo very remarkable that it 
ems worth relating. 5 
Ir happen'd that the Slaves, who were then very 
numerous in Tyre, form'd a Conſpiracy againſt their 
Maſters, and murder'd them all in one Night, except 
Strato, whom his Slave ſecretly preſerved. Having 
thus got poſſeſſion of the City, married their Mi- 
ſtreſſes, and made themſelves abſolute. Lords of the 
State, they reſoly'd to create a King out of their own 
Body ; and unanimouſly agreed, that. he ſhould be 
9 # Suffetes had its Derivation call'd for ſeveral Generations, 
the Hebrew Word Shophe- before they had Kings. Pri 


tim, i. e. Judges; which was deaux's Connect. Vol. I. p. 129. 
the very Name by which the + Jaiab xiii. 15, 16, 17. 


rat ſed 


chief Governors of ac were 18 
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raiſed to that Dignity, who the next Morning ſhould 
firſt ſee the Riſing Sun, as thinking that would be a 
Token of the Perſon's being approved of by the 
Gods themſelves. For this Purpole they reſolvd to 
meet about Midnight. in an open Field on the Eaſt 
Side of the City, and there, with one Accord, to be- 
ſtow the Crown upon the Perſon who ſhould firſt make 
the Diſcovery. In the mean Time Strato's Slave ha- 
ving imparted the whole Matter to his Maſter, whom 
he kept carefully conceal'd, was adviſed by him not 
fo turn himſelf to the Eaſt, as the others would. pro- 
bably do, but to the Weſt, and there keep his Eyes 
fix d on the Top of the higheſt Tower in the City-. 
The Slave follow'd his Maſter's Inſtructions; and the 
whole Multitude, ſeeing him look for the riſing Sun 
in the Weft, thought him no better than a F 9 or a 
Madman. But they were ſoon convinced of their 
Miſtake; for while they ſtood gazing towards the Eaſt 
in expectation of ſeeing the Sun appear, Strato's Slave 
call'd to them, and ſhew'd them the Tops of the high 
Buildings of Tyre already illuminated with his Rays. 
Upon this he was univerſally applauded by his Com- 
panions, who preſs'd him very earneſtly to name the 
Perſon to whom he was indebted for ſuch a-wiſe 
Thought, for they could not aſcribe it to himſelf, er 
to any of their Fellow- Slaves. At firſt he refuſed to 
fatisfy their Curioſity ; but at length, upon promiſe of 
Impunity for himſelf and the Perſon he ſhould name, 
he acknowledged, that having been always treated by 
Strato with great Humanity and Kindneſs, he had 
been influenced by Compaſſion and Gratitude to ſave 
both him and his Son in the common Maſſacre; and 
that he had acted in the preſent Affair according to 
his Maſter's Directions. The Multitude, hearing this, 
not only pardon'd the Slave, but looking upon Strato 
as a Perſon preſerved by the particular Providence of 
the Gods, immediately advanced him to the Throne of 
Tere. - | 
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Ws know nothing more of this Prince; but he 
was ſuceeeded by his Son, and the Kingdom was en- 
joy d by his Deſcendants ; among whom, the only 
one we find mention'd in Hiſtory is azelmic, in whoſe 
Reign the City of Tyre was beſieged and taken by A. 
texander the Great; which being a very extraordinary 
Event, and the Siege one of the moſt remarkable of 
Antiquity, I hope the Reader will excuſe me if I dwell 
a hittle longer upon that Subject, than may ſeem con- 
ſiſtent with the Deſign of a Traveller. A 
All the other Citics of ria and Phænicia were 
already ſubdued, or rather had ſubmitted to the Ma- 
tedonians, when Alexander laid Siege to Tyre, which 
was then in a very wealthy and flouriſhing Condition. 
Upon the Conqueror's advancing towards their Terri- 
tories, the Tyr7ans ſent Ambaſſadors to meet him, (a- 
mongſt whom Was the King's own Son) with Pre- 
ſents for himſelf and Proviſions for his Army. They 
were willing, it feems, to have him for their Friend, 
but not for their Maſter ; - ſo that when he de- 
fired to enter the City, under Pretence of offering 
Sacrifice to Hercules, its tutelar God, they refuſed him 
Admittance. Alexander, now fluſh'd with ſo many 


It is to be obſerved, that 
the Tyrians themſelves did not 
know this God by the Name of 


Hercules, but that of Melcar- 
tbus; which, being compound- 


ed of the two Phænician Words 
Melec and Kartha, did in that 
Language ſignify the King or 
Lord of the City. The Greeks, 
from ſome Similitude which they 


found in the Worſhip of this 


God at Tyre, with that where- 
with they worſhipp'd Hercules 
in Greece, thought them to be 
both the ſame; -and hence 
came the Name of Hurwues 


Trias among them. This God 


ſeems to be the fame with the 
Baal of the holy Scriptures, 


whoſe Worſhip: Jerebel brought 


from Tyre into. the Land of 
Iſrael; Baal with the Addition 
of Karitba ſignifying, the ſame, 
as Melec with the ſame Ad- 
dition: For as the latter in the 
Phoenician Language is King of 
tbe City, the other in the ſame 
Language is Lord of the City; 
and as Baal is put alone to ſigni- 


iy this Tyrian God in Scripture, 
0 


do we alſo find Melec put 
alone to ſignify the ſame God. 
Pridi auæ i Connection, Vol, III. 
p. 222. | - 
| Victoties, 
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Victories, had too high a Heart to put up ſuch an 


Affront, and therefore reſolv'd to force them to it by 
a Siege; which they, on the other Hand, were deter- 
min'd to ſuſtain to the laſt Extremity. What encou- 


raged the Tyrians in this Reſolution was the Strength 


of their City both by Art and Nature, being ſeated on 
an Iſland about half a Mile from the Continent, as 
before obſerved, ſurrounded by a Wall a hundred and 
fifty Foot high, and well ſtored with Proviſions and 


all Sorts of warlike Machines : Add to this the Con- 


fidence they had in the Carthaginians, their Allies, 
who were then Maſters of the Seas, and had promiſed. 


. 


to ſend them Succours. 3 

Ir was impoſſible for Alexander's Army to make 
their Approaches to this City any otherwiſe than by 
carrying a Mole or Cauſeway from the Continent to 
the Iſland, an Attempt wherein they might expect to 


meet with innumerable and inſurmountable Difficul- 


ties. But as Alexander was determin'd to make him- 
ſelf Maſter of the Place at any rate, this great Work 
was undertaken, and at length accompliſh'd, not- 
withſtanding the Violence of the Winds and Waves, 
and the vigorous Oppoſition made by the Beſieged. 
He was aſſiſted in raifing the Mole, which was two 
hundred Feet in Breadth, by the Inhabitants of the 


neighbouring Cities, who were all ſummon'd for that 


Purpoſe. The Ruins of Old Tyre on the Continent, 
which had been 'deſtroy'd by Nebuchadnezzar, fur- 
niſh'd him with Stones, and Mount Libanus with 
Fer ee een 475 
Tu Soldiers began the Work with great Alacrity, 
being animated by the Preſence of their Sovereign, 
who himſelf gave out all the Orders, and who knew: 
how to inſinuate himſelf into and gain the Affections 
of his Troops, exciting ſome by Praiſes, and others 
by ſlight ao intermix d with kind Expreſ- 


ſions and ſoften'd by Promiſes. At firſt they advan- 


ced with pretty great Speed, but the farther they went 
Vol. III. * © from 
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from the Shore, the greater Difficulties they mer 
with'z becauſe the Sea was deeper, and the Work- 
men were more annoyed by the Darts diſcharged from 
the Walls of the City. Beſides, the Tyrians, who 
were Maſters of the Sea, would frequently attack them 
in great Boats, and either deſtroy their Works, or 
event their carrying them on; at the ſame Time in- 
filting the Macedonians, telling them, it was a noble 
Sight to ſee thoſe Conquerors, whoſe Names were fo re- 
nowned all over the World, carryins Burdens on their 
Backs lite Beaſts; and ſometimes tauntingly aſking, 
them, wwhetber Alexander were greater than Neptune? 
Bur the Hrians, who at firſt look*d upon this 
Undertaking as raſn and deſperate, and ſuch as could 
never be attended with Succefs, when they ſaw the 
Mole begin to appear above Water, were under ſome 
Apprehenſions. However, they ſent out Boats full of 
Slingers; Bowmen, and others who threw Javelins; 
and chefe having ſpread themſelves on each Side of 
the Mole, gall'd the Workmen in ſuch a manner, 
that they were obliged to deſiſt from their Labour in 
order to defend themſelves. It was therefore reſolv- 
ed, that Skins and Sails ſhould: be ſpread to cover. 
hem, and that two wooden Towers ſhould be raiſed 
at the Head of the Mole, to prevent the Approaches 
of the Enemy. The Beſieged alſo made a Deſcent 
on the Continent, out of the View of Alexander's 
Guiry and cut to Pieces ſome Labourers that brought 
the Stones to the Cauſeway : And on Moimt Libanus 
ſome Arabian Peaſants, having met with the Macedo- 
mans ftraggling up and down, kill'd near thirty of 
them, and took the like Number Prifoners ; which 
ſmall Loſſes obliged Alexander to n his F orces 
into different Bodies. 
Ix the mean Time the T; yrians en 


oy'd every In- 


vention, every Stratagem that could be thought of, 
to ruin che Works of The: Beſiegers. They "Riya a 


Veſſel with Sulphur, Pitch, and other combuſtible 
Ws, "i. $» 1 | Matters, 
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Mater, and having tow'd. it to the Head of the 
Mole, they ſet it on fire. The Flames . 
catch d the wooden Towers above: mention d, 
other Works which the Macedonians had raiſed; __ 
to prevent their being extinguiſh'd, the Tyrians werk 
prrperaly hurling fiery Darts and Torches at the 
o wers, ſo that the Beſiegers could not approach them 
without the greateſt Danger. Several e 
loſt their Lives upon the Cauſeway, being, either thx 
through with Arrows, or burnt in a miſerable Mag- 
ner, whilſt others threw down their 215 and e 4 
into the Sea, but. were carried off. riſoners k 
Tyrians, who maimed them with Clubs and 8 Ss 
and thereby difabled them from ſwimming. 
fame Time the Citizens mann'd other Bo: 55 755 
them to break down the Edges of the Mole, tear 
the Stakes that ſupported it, and bo reſt of ti 
Engines all which they happily effe * 
Tuovon Alexander this jaw moſt of his Deli 
defeated, and his Works demoliſh'd, he was not at 
all deje Qed upon that Account : And his Soldiers 5 
Ren themſelves themſelves with redoubled Vigour d 
pair the Ruins of the Mole, and framed new Ma- 
cines with ſuch extraordinary 2. 5 0 a 4 
aſtoniſh'd the Beſieged. The Zyrians, on their "nd 
defended themſelves with all poſſible Bravery 
Reſolution, and frequently made © nd Havode of 
the Macedonians employed in the Work, by po 
upon them Showers of Arrows, Darts, and Stone 
both from their Ships and the Walls of the City. 
However, the Beſiegers, with unwearied Labour and 
prox Loſs of Men, had almoſt fnifh'd” their prodigi- 
s Undertaking, and brought the Cauſeway near tt 
Walls of Tyre, wh, on a ſudden à violent Storm 4 
toſe, which beat the Waves againſt it with ſa much 
Fury, chat a Breach was made in the Middle of it 
amd peat Part of it : demoliſh'd. | 
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Tuts unlucky Accident perplex d Alexander to 
much a Degree, that he began to repent he had under- 
taken the Siege, and would have ſent to the Tyrians 

to treat of Peace, if he had thought they would have 
.hearken'd to any reaſonable Conditions: But as they 
had thrown headlong into the Sea the Heralds whom 
be had ſent, before the Siege, to ſummon them to 
ſurrender, he was afraid any other Meſſengers from 
"him would meet with the like barbarous Reception. 
Being therefore diverted, by this Apprehenſion, from 
all Thoughts of making up Matters by way of Treaty, 
and fully appriſed that dis Reputation, and the future 
Progreſs of his Arms, entirely depended on the Suc- 
ceſs 15 the preſent bade tal he reſolv'd to go 
rough with it at all Adventures; and accordingly 
the Soldiers, encouraged by their Prince, and forget- 
ting all the Toils they had undergone, began to raiſe 
= Mole, at which they work d inceſſantly. 

Bur Hexander being ſenſible, that it would N ex- 

tremcly difficult, if not utterly impoſſible, either to 
Compleat the Mole, or take the City, whilſt the Y- 
Tians continued Maſters at Sea, determin'd to aſſem- 
ble his few remaining Galleys before Sidon. At the 
Tame, Time he was join'd. by the Fleets of ſeveral 
"Phenician Kings, . whoſe Cities he had conquered, to- 
gether with that of the Sidonians, amounting in all to 
about cighty Sail; and a little after, the Kings of 

"Cyprus, heating that the Perfian Army. had been de- 
135 near the City of M, and "that Alexander had 


p- yy 
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* * * 8 156 Alevan-... 
25 IS. TM. Pollin, would that 
n 


t have quite laid aide his 
; and indeed he him pellin 


= debated whether he ſhould 
not raiſe the Siege: But a ſupe- 
| The Power, who had foretold 


and _ the Ruin of '7 res h 
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* * 8 this Prince | 
only executed, prompted him to 


continue the Siege; and, diſ- 


g all his Fear and Anxiety, 
inſpired him with Courage and 


Confidence, and fired the Breaſts 


of his. whole 
fame Se 


Army with the | 
poſſeſs'd 
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poſleſs' d himſelf of Phenicia, brought him a Rein 
orcement of above a hundred and twenty Gall 
Tux Fleet being ready, Alexander embark'd, tak⸗ 
ing ſome of his own Guards along with him, to em- 
ploy them in cloſe Fight with the Enemy, and then 
ſet fail towards Tyre in order of Battle. He himſelf 
was at the Extremity of the Right Wing, being ac- 
= anied by the Kings of Cyprus and Pbænicia; and 
ft was commanded by Craterns.. The Tyrians 
2 at firſt determin*d to give Battle; but after they 
heard of the uniting of theſe Forces, and ſaw the nu- 
merous Fleet approaching, they thought it moſt ad- 
viſeable to keep their Gallies in the Harbours, to pre- 
vent the Enemy from entring. When Alexander ſaw 
this, he advanced nearer the City; and finding it 
would be impoſſible for him to force the Port that lay 
towards Sidon, on account of the Narrowneſs of its 
Entrance,' and its being defended by a large Number 
of Gallies, he contented himſelf with ſinking three of 
them which lay without, and afterwards came to an 
Anchor with his whole Fleet along the Shore, not far 
from the Mole, where his Ships rode in Safety. 
Wulst theſe Things were doing, the new Cauſe- 
way was carried on with the utmoſt Vigour; and the 
Beſieged, on the other Side, exerted themſelves with 
the greateſt Bravery, and did all that lay in their 
Power to ſtop the Progreſs of the Work. But 
the Patience and Courage of the Macedonians ſur- 
mounted every Obſtacle, and the Mole was again 
brought, with incredible Pains and Application, al- 
moſt to the Walls of the City, which the Beſiegers 
now began to batter with all imaginable Fury. 
Arx the ſame time Alexander order'd the Cyprian 
Fleet to take its Station before the Harbour that lay 
towards Sidon, and that of the Pheninians before the 
Harbour on the other Side of the Mole, facing E- 
Obi, that he might be able to attack the City in ſe- 
veral Places at once. The Tyrians were not wanting 
F 3 on 
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2 The firſt ſeems to 
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their part | but advanced with by Gallies, and 
2 the Cables 


of the Enemy's Ships as they lay at 
Anchor; fo that Alexander was obliged to cover, in 
manner, ſeveral Veſſels of thirty Rowers each, 


40.oppoſe ſuch: Attacks of the Tyrian Gallies, Not- 


withſtanding this, they frequently came and cut the 


face unperceived ;.inſomuch that the Beſiegers 12 


ed at ſt 9 make ſe of ron Chains, By ths 
ns they fix d their Veſſels, and carried with 
gines the great Stones which the Hriaus bad Nen 


at the Foot of the City- Wall, to prevent its beit 
Proached by the Gallies of the Enemy. 


Azour this time A 


rived at 7. Wes who, inſtead of t 
ought. only Excuſes ;, dec} 


3. Carthage ar- 
e promiſed Succours, 
„that it was with the 


—5 Grief the Carthaginians found themſelves ab- 
For unable to aſſiſt the Yyrians in any manner, be- 
ing obliged to keep their Forces at home for the De- 


fence of their Country: 


And indeed the Syracuſans 
Wi at that time laying waſte all 


Africa with a power- 


Army, and had pitch'd their Camp not far 


the Walls of Carthage. 


fr pm 
The  Tyrians, though 
diſappointed, were not at all dejected; 


but having 


15 n the Precaution to ſend moſt of their Wives and 
hildren to Carthage, they determin'd to defend them 


Tu Walls 


2 The aging, Yam, in 


55 Latin call'd Aries, was a milita- 


Ty. Engine uſed by the Ancients 
o beat down the Was of Places 


two Kinds; the one rude. and 
plain, ON other artificial and 


fer no more than a great 
Beam, which the Soldiers bore 


-wt * Arms, and with one End 


ſieged. Of this there were 


ſclyes to the ir Lens Extremity 


ſtill — TOM becher d by t the 
| Rams* and other 0 itary Engines . on the Mole, 


of it, by main Farce, aflail's 
the Walls ; and this undoubted- 


ly required great Strength to 


Work it, yet —— but a 


ſmall Effect. The ſecond or 


compound Sort is thus deſcribed 


by Foſephus : ©* The Ram is, 


* vait long Ream, like the M 


< ofa Ship, ſtrengrhen' d at one 


% End with a Head of Iron, 


- ſomething reſembling chat of 
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and the City expoſed every Moment to be taken by 
Storm, the Tyrians reſolved to fall upon the Cyprian 
Gallies, that lay at Anchor off the Harbour looking 
towards Sidon. They took the Opportunity of doing 
this, when moſt of the Seamen belonging to Mexan- 
der's Fleet were abſent from their Veſſels, and he him- 
ſelf was withdrawn to his Tent on the Continent. A- 
bout Noon they came out with thirteen Gallies, all 
mann*d with choſen Soldiers who were uſed to Sea - 
fights, and, rowing with all their Strength, cf furi- 
ouſly upon the Enemy's Gallies; part of which they 
found empty, and the reſt had been mann'd in haſte. 
' Some of them they ſunk, and forced others aſhore, 
where they were bulged and daſh*d to pieces; and the 
Loſs would have been ſtill greater, had not Alexander, 
as ſoon as ever he heard of the Sally, advanced at the 
Head of his whole Fleet with all poſſible Speed a- 
gainſt the Tyrians; who, however, did net wait his 
coming up, but withdrew into the Harbour, having 
alſo loſt ſome of their Veſſels. 

Taz City was now warmly attack*d on all Sides, 
and as vigorouſly defended; the Beſiegers battering 
The Walls inceflantly, while their Archers and Slingers 


A Ram, whence it took its been firſt done at the Siege of 


% Name. This is hung by the 


« Middle with Ropesto another 


2 Ream, which lies acroſs a 
« Couple of Poſts; and, hang- 
4 ing thus equally balanced, is 
* by a great Number of Men 
<- violently thruſt forward, and 
« drawnbackward,and ſo ſhakes 
e .the Wall with its Iron Head. 
Nor is there any Tower or 


% Wall ſo thick and ſtrong, as 


to reſiſt the Aſſaults 
% of this forcible Machine. 
But this Engine did moſt Execu- 


Wheels, which is ſaid to have 


Byzantium, under Philip of Ma- 
cedon. Plutarch tells us, that 
Mark Antony, in the Parthiez 
War, uſed a Ram eiglity Foot 
long; and Yitrwuius aſſures 
they were ſometimes a hundr 
and fix, ſometimes a hundred 


2 


and twenty Foot in 2 
which, perhaps, the Force 


J to 

| of 
the Engine was in a great Mea- 
ſureowing. The Ram was ma- 


naged by a Century of Soldiers 


at a time, who were rehey'd, 


| when weary, by another Centu- 
tion when it was mounted on 


ry ; ſothat it play'd continually, 


without any Intermiſſion. 


F 4 Harraſe d 
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| 
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| 
| 
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| 
| 
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harraſs'd the Beſieged with Stones and Arrows, in or- 
der to drive them from their Poſts. But the Tyrians 
ſtood their Ground, and by means of a new Contri- 
vance of Wheels with many Spokes, which were 
whirl*'d about by an Engine, they either ſhatter'd to 
= the Enemy's Darts and Arrows, or broke their 

orce; and thus they were cover'd againſt the Aſ- 
ſailants, of whom they kill'd great Numbers, without 
ſuffering on their own Side any conſiderable Loſs. 
Ar length the Wall began to yield to the Violence 
of the Rams, which batter'd it Night and Day with- 
out Interruption: Whereupon the Beſieged, ſetting all 
Hands to work, raiſed, in a very ſhort Time, a new 
Wall ten Cubits broad, and five Cubits diſtant from 
the former; and by filling up the Space between the 
two Walls with Earth and Stone, kept the Macedoni- 
ans a long while employ'd, before they could make, 
with all their Engines, the leaſt Impreſſion on this 
new Fortification. However, Alexander having joined 
many of his Ships together, and mounted upon them 
a vaſt Number of battering Engines, beſides thoſe al- 
ready placed on the Mole, he at laſt ſucceeded in the 
Attempt, and made a Breach a hundred Feet wide: 


But when he came to the Aſſault, in hopes of making 


his Way into the City over the Ruins, the Tyrians 
diefended the Breach ſo refolutely, that the Macedo- 
nians, notwithſtanding the Preſence of their King, 
. were forced to give Ground, and retire with great Loſs 
to their Ships. | 
Tux next Morning Alexander intended to have re- 
new'd the Attack ; but the Tyrians having repair'd 
the Breach in the Night-time, he perceiv*'d himſelf no 
- farther advanced than when he firſt began to batter 
the Walls. Hereupon he determin'd to change his 
Meaſures, and having firſt brought the Mole quite 
home to the Wall, he cauſed ſeveral Towers to be 
built upon it equal in Height to the Battlements. Theſe 
Towers he fill'd with the moſt brave and. reſolute ye 
3 18 
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his Soldiers; who, purſuant to his Directions, having 
form'd a Bridge of large Planks, reſting with one End 
on the Towers, and with the other on the top of the 
Ramparts, endeavour'd Sword in Hand to gain the 
Wall, but were repuls'd by the Tyrians with unparal- 
leI'd Bravery, who had invented ſome Kinds of Wea- 
pons unknown to the Macedonians. Among the reſt 
they made uſe of a three-fork*d Hook faſten'd to the 
End of a Rope, the other End of which they held 
themſelves, and threw the Hook againſt the Targets 
of the Beſiegers, where it ſtuck faſt, and gave the . 
rians an Opportunity either of plucking their Targets 
out of their Hands, and thereby leaving them expo- 
ſed to Darts and Arrows; or, if they did not readi 
part with their Shields, of pulling: them headlong 
from the Towers. Some, by throwing large Nets 
over the Macedonians engaged on the Bridges, ſo en- 
tangled their Hands, that they could neither uſe them 
in their own Defence, nor to offend their Enemies: 
And others, with Iron Hooks faſten'd to long Poles, 
dragg*d them from the Bridges, and daſh'd their Brains 
out againſt the Wall, or on the Cauſeway. A. great 
many Engines, placed on the Walls, likewiſe play*d 
incefſantly upon the Aggreſſors, with maſſy Pieces of 
red-hot Iron, which ſwept away vaſt Numbers. But 
what moſt of all diſcouraged the Macedonians in this 
Attack, and obliged them at laft to give it over, was 
the burning Sand, which, by a new Contrivance, was 
| ſhower'd upon them by the Tyrians. This Sand was 
thrown among them in red-hot Shields of Braſs, 745 
getting within their Breaſt- plates and Coats of Mail 
burnt them to the very Bone, and tormented them to 
ſuch a Degree, that many of them, finding no other 
Relief, caſt themſelves headlong into the Sea; others 
threw down their Arms, tore off their Cloaths; and 
ſo were expoſed, naked and defenceleſs, to the Shot 
of the Beſieged; whilſt others, dying in the Anguiſh 
of inexpreſſible Torments, ſtruck a Terror with _ 
"24 les 
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Cries into all who heard them. This occafion'd un- 
ſpeakable Confuſion among the Macedonians, and gave 
new Courage to the Tyrians;, who now quitted their 
Wall, and charged the Enemy hand to hand upon the 
Bridges, with ſuch Intrepidity and Fury, that Alex- 
ander, ſeeing his Men give way, order d a Retreat to 
be ſounded, and thereby ſaved their Lives, and in 
ſome Degree their Reputation. Such deſperate At- 
tacks- were frequently renew*d by the Beſiegers, and 
always ſuſtain'd by the Tyrians with the ſame unbroken 


< 


and undaunted Courage. 5 

IT was now that Alexander, diſhearten'd by ſo vi- 
gorous a Defence, began ſeriouſly to think of aban- 
<pning his Enterprize, and marching into Egypt; but 
2 conſidering, what a Blemiſh it would be to his 
Reputation, and what a Hindrance to the future Pro- 
greſs of his Arms, ſhould he leave Tyre behind him, 
and thereby prove to the World that he was not in- 
vincible, he reſolv'd to continue the Siege, let the E- 
vent be what it would; though, of all his Captai 
not one but Amyntas approv'd of his Reſolution. De- 
termin'd therefore to make a laſt Effort, he mann'd a 
great Number of Gallies with the Flower of his Army; 
and the Brians likewiſe thought fit to hazard a naval 
Engagement, wherein however they loſt many of their 
Ships, and, after fighting with the utmoſt Bravery, 


were obliged to draw off their Fleet into the Harbour. 


Alexander purſued their Rear very cloſely, but was not 
able to enter the Port, being repulſed by Darts and 


Aggows ſhot from the Walls of the City. | 
Aso this Time a Fancy took the Tyrians, upon 


a Dream that one of the Citizens had, that Apollo 
.deſign'd to. forſake them and go over to Alexander; 
to prevent which they faſten'd his Statue with golden 


Chains to the Altar of Hercules. This Statue, which 

was of an enormous Size, belong'd formerly to the 

- City of Gela in Sicily, and had been ſent from thence 
by the Gartbaginians, when they took that 3 — 
| rele 
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| Preſent to Hre their Mother-City. In this Apollo the 
Hyrians put great Confidence; and therefore, upon a 
ln that he was about to abandon them, had re- 
courſe to the above-mention*d Method to prevent his 
Departure. But their utter Ruin being already de- 
creed by the true God, and foretold by his Prophets, 
not all the Confidence they placed in their Idols, nor 
even the natural Strength of their Situation, and their 
own vigorous and obſtinate Defence, could avert the 
impending Judgment. They were deſtin'd to De- 
ſtruction, and that Deſtruction is now approaching; - 

Ar rx the late Sea- fight Alexander let his Forces 
repoſe themſelves two Days, and then advanced to 
Tyre with his Fleet and Engines, in order to attempt 
a general Aſſault. Both the Attack and the Defence 
were, if poſſible, more vigorous than ever. The 
Courage of the Combatants increaſed with the Dan- 
ger; and the Soldiers on each Side, animated by the 
moſt powerful Moti ves, fought like Lions. The Pre- 
ſence, and eſpecially the Example of Alexander, fired 
his Troops with unuſual Bravery; he. himſelf aſcend- 
ing one of the Towers, which was of a prodigious 
Height, where he was expoſed to the greateſt Danger 
into which his Courage had ever led him; for, being 
immediately known by his Jgſignia and the Richnefs 
of his Armour, he ſerv'd as a Mark for all the Ar- 
rows of the Enemy. On this Occaſion he perform'd 
Wonders, killing with Javelins ſome of thoſe who 
defended the Wall; and then advancing nearer, he 
forced others with his Sword either into the Sea or the 
City. In a word, he himſelf leading the Way, and 
being follow'd by his Nobility and Body-Guards, they 
forced the Tyrians to retire,” and got Poſſeſſion of the 
Rampart. At the fame time the Rams had made ſe- 
veral Breaches, the Fleet had forced into the Har: 
bour, and the Macedonian Troops had got into the 
City on that Side, ſparing none who came in their 
May, being highly exaſperated at the long 2 | 
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of the Beſieged, and the Barbarities.they had exerciſed 
towards ſome of their Comrades, 

Tun Tyrians ſeeing themſelves overpower'd on e- 

very Side, and the Macedonians Maſters of their City, 
ſome fly for Refuge to the Temples; others, ſhutting 
themſelves in their Houſes, eſcape the Sword of the 
Victors by a voluntary Death; and others ruſh upon 
the Enemy, firmly reſoly'd to ſell their Lives at the 
deareſt Rate. Alexander gave Orders to kill all the 
Inhabitants, (except thoſe who had ſhelter'd themiclves 
in the Temples) and to ſet fire to every Part of the 
City; which Command indeed was not executed to its 
utmoſt Extent, but yet with Severity enough: For 
the City was burnt to the Ground ; but the "Sidonian 
Soldiers, who were in Alexander's Camp, calling to 
mind their ancient Affinity with the Yyrians, carried 
off great Numbers of them privately on board their 
Ships, and convey*d them to Sidon. Fifteen thouſand 
were thus ſaved from the Rage of the Macedonians, 
and yet the Slaughter was very great; for Alexander, 
upon his firſt entring the City, put eight thouſand 
Men to the Sword; and afterwards,. with a ſhocking 
Barbarity, and to the laſt degree unbecoming a gene- 
rous Conqueror, cauſed two thouſand of the better 
Sort of Inhabitants to be crucified, ſo many Croſſes 
being erected along the Sea-Shore for that purpoſe , 
and this for no other Reaſon, at the bottom, than be- 
cauſe they had fought with ſuch Bravery and Reſolu- 
tion in defence of their Country. However, to pal- 
liate his true Motive to fo baſe an Action, he gave 
out that he did it to revenge, upon the preſent 7yri- 
ang, the Crime which their Forefathers committed in 
murdering their Maſters, as has been above related ; 
and that, being Slaves by Origin, Crucifixion was 
their proper Puniſhment “. *. To make this the more 


* Crucifixion was a Puniſh- dom inflicted on any but Slaves, 
ment among the — {el- or the meaneſt Malefactors; 


readily 
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readily believed, he ſaved all the Deſcendants of Strato, 
as not being involv'd in that Guilt; and among, them 
King Axelmic, who, at the Beginning of the Siege, 
was abſent with- his Fleet upon ſome Expedition in 
conjunEtion with the Perffan Admiral, but had haſten'd 
home' as ſoon as he was acquainted with the Danger 
'of his Country. After the'Slaughter was over, the 
Number of Priſoners amounted to *ey thouſand, 
who were all ſold for Slaves. 

"Wren the City was taken, King Hicke took Re- 
g in the Temple of Hercules; and was not only 
ſpared by the Conqueror, but reſtored to the Throne 
after Alexander had r re 1 the Place: For having 
thus ſtripp'd it of its former Inhabitants, he drew Co- 
lonies into it from the neighbouring Cities, and thence- 
forth ſtiled himſelf the Founder of T5 2 of which he 
had ſo lately been the cruel Deſtroyer. Alexander 
ſpent ſeven Months in the Siege o "This City; and 
having taken it, he offer*d Sacrifice to Hercules, the 
Ceremony being conducted with all his Land-Forces 
under Arms, in concert with the Fleet. As for 
pollo, he unchain'd him, returning him Thanks for 
his Intention of coming over to the Macedonians, and 
commanded that he ſhould pn be call'd 


Shame of his Sentence, and 
order'd a Croſs much larger 
and more neat than ordi- 
nary to be erected, and to be 
waſh'd over with white Paint; 


but we ſind ſome Examples of a 
different Practice: And Sueto- 
nius particularly relates of the 
Emperor Galla, that having 
condemn'd a Roman Citizen to 


ſuffer this Puniſhment for poi- 
ſoning his Ward, the Gentle- 
man, as he was carrying to 
Execution, made a grievous 
Complaint that a Citizen of 
Rome ſhould undergo ſuch a 
ſervile Death, alledging the 
Laws to the contrary. The 


Emperor, hearing his Plea, 
F to alleviate the 


that the Gentleman, who ſtood 
ſo much uponhis Quality, might 
have the Honour to be cruci 
in State, — Sozomen obſerves, 
that Conftantine firſt made a Law - 
to aboliſh the Puniſhment of 
the Croſs, which had obtain'd 
among the Remans till his 
Time, 


Philalexander, 
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Pbilalerander, that is, the Friend of Alexander. After 
many other ſuperſtitious Follies, the Conqueror con- 
tinued his March towards Egypt, which the Siege of 
this powerful City had ſo long retarded. 

Tuus was Tyre deſtroy'd, and fo effectually, that 
one would think it could not have recover'd itſelf for 
ſeveral Centuries; and yet it was no longer than nine- 
teen Years after this Event, that it was again beſieged 
by Antigonus, held out fifteen Months, and at laſt ob- 
rain'd an ' honourable Capitulation. This Circum- 
ſtance diſcovers the vaſt Advantages derived from 
Commerce; for this was the only Means by which 
Tyre roſe out of its Ruins, and recover'd moſt of its 
former Splendor, But having detain'd the Reader ſo 
long upon the Hiſtory of Tyre, I ſhall only add, that 
being re-eſtabliſh'd in owes and Power, it main- 
tain'd its Dignity and Reputation for many Ages. 
It became a Confederate of the Romans, and for ita 
Figclity was rewarded with the Privileges of their 
City. In the Times of Chriſtianity it was the See 

bf an Archbiſhop, as before obſerved, who had un- 
der him fourteen Suffragans. The Saracens took it 
in the Year 636, but it was deliver'd from their 
Yoke in the Reign of Baldwin II. by the Patriarch 
of Jeruſalem affifted by the Yenetians, In 1187 it 
was in vain attempted by the victorious Saladine. 
The. Tyrians, in ſhort, defended themſelves and the 
_ Cauſe of Chriſtianity in thoſe Parts with wonderful 
Conſtancy, till about the Year 1290, wher they were 
ſubdued by the Txrks; under whole Dominion, or 
chat of tributary Princes call'd Emirs, wy Nas . 
fince continued. = 
Or the 24th in the Morning, leaving our | 
near Tyre, we came in half an Hour to Solomon's Ci- 
| ferns, which have been already deſcribed ; and in 
two Hours more to the White Promontory, fo call'd 
from its whitiſh Aſpe& towards the Sea, The Road 

over this is ſaid to have been the Work of a 


4 
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the Great, and is about two.Yards broad, being cut 
along the Side of the Mountain, which is very ſteep 
and frightful below it, and the more ſo on account of 
the raging of the Waves at the Bottom. Having 
travell'd almoſt half an Hour along this diſagreeable 
Road, we got clear of tha Promontory, and in a ſnort 
Time pafſs'd by the Ruins of a Caſtle. call'd Scanda- 
lum, from its ſuppoſe Founder the above- mention d 
Macedonian Monarch, whom the Turks call Scander. 
An Hour beyond this we were obliged to pay another 
Caphar ; and one Hour more brought us into the 
Plain of Acre, where the Road is extremely pleaſant. 
This Plain extends itſelf in length from Mount Sarow 
to Mount Carmel, which is at leaſt fix Hours Journey, 
and about two Hours in Breadth between the Sea and 
the Mountains. It is well water d, and he Soil ex- 
ceeding fruitful, but is almoſt deſolate, and over- run 
with Weeds for want of Culture. After we had tra- 
velbd an Hour in this Plain, we paſs' d by an ancient 
Town call'd Zib, probably the Acbæib of the Scrip- 
ture ꝰ, one of thoſe Places from whence the Tribe of 
Aſher could not expel the Canaanitiſo Natives, In 
three Hours from hence we arriv'd at Acre, the Pe- 
riod of this Day's Journey. Ee Hh | 
_ ACRE was anciently call'd Accho, another Place 
from whence the 1/raehites could not drive the primis 
tive Inhabitants. It was enlarged by Prolomy the Firſt 
of Egypt, from whom it had the Name of Prolemais z 
but ſince the Turks have been Maſters of it, it has ak 
moſt recover'd its old Name, being call'd Acca, Acta, 
and Acre, It is very advantagiouſly ſituated, having 
a large fertile Plain on the North and Eaſt, the Medi- 
terraueas on the Weſt, and a ſpacious Bay on the 
South, extending from the City to Mount Carmel. 
The Harbour indeed is none of the ſafeſt, being too 
much expoſed to the South - Weſt Wind, and the An- 
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chorage is but indifferent. Its Trade at preſent, as 
well as the City, is gone to Decay; but they ſtill ex- 
port conſiderable Quantities of Cõtton and ſome other 
Commodities. Here is a large Kan, wherein the 
French Factors reſide and lodge their Merchandiſe ; 
and this is one of the beſt Buildings and greateſt Or- 
naments of the Town; nay, the only one, if we ex- 
cept the Moſque, that is worth our mentioning. - 
War this City was in its flouriſhing Condition, 


may be gueſs d at from its vaſt and ſpacious Ruins, 
Two. Sides of it being waſh'd by the Sea, it a 


to have been defended on the Land- Side by a double 
Wall, with Towers at ſmall Diſtances from each o- 


ther; and without the Walls are Ditches and a kind 


of Baſtions faced with hewn Stone. Beyond theſe 
Works ſeveral great Stones lie ſcatter d up and down 
the Plain, fourteen or fifteen Inches in Diameter, 
which are ſuppoſed to have been made uſe of in bat- 
tering the Place, or to have been thrown from the 
City to annoy the Beſiegers. Which way ſoever we 
turn our Eyes, we meet with evident Indications of 


the ancient Strength and Magnificence of this City 
but there are ſome Ruins that particularly diſtinguiſh 


themſelves from the general Heap, and beſpeak our 
Attention. Thoſe of. the Cathedral Church dedicated 


to St. Andrew, which are not far from the Sea-Side, 


are ſtill conſpicuous, and ſufficient to give us an Idea 
of the former Statelineſs of the Fabrick. What re- 
mains of the Church of St. John, the tutelar Saint of 
this City, is alſo worth our Notice. The Walls, 
which are almoſt entire, belonging to the Convent of 
the Knights of St. John of Jeruſalem, are plain Proofs 
of its great Strength and Extent. Not far from hence 
was the Palace of their Grand Maſter, the Magnifi- 


cence whereof may be gueſs'd at from ſome Part of 


its Walls, as well as thoſe of a Church which ſtood 
within its Limits. In ſhort, there are. many other 


of 
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a Sending almoſt a Mile in le 
EE we may ſtill diſcover ſuch certain 58 
of their former Strength, as if every Building in 0 
City had been intended to ſuſtain a Siege, or to bi 
Defiance. to the Injuries: of Time. itſelf *. 

I is well known that this City was for a 1 ti 
the Theatre of Contention between the Chriſtians jus 
Infidels, and frequently changing its Maſters, being 
in the Poſſeſſion of cach alternately for ſeveral 1 
The Saracens took | it from the Chriſtians 1 in the Time 
of: Omar ; but afterwards, with the reſt of Syria, it 
ſell into the Hands of the Turks. It was ſeveral times 
taken and retaken in the Holy War. In the Reign 
of Baldwin the Firſt the Chriſtians took it from the 
Tutks; and the Succeſs, of the Enterprize being very 
much owing to the Aſſiſtance of the Genoe/e, they had 
a third Part of the City aflign'd them as a Reward; 
The Turks under Saiadine recover'd it in 1187, but 
did not hold it long, it being taken in the Lear 1191 
by King Richard the Firſt Pp England, and Philip of 


Frunce, and given to the Knights of St. Jobn of Ter 


ruſalem. Theſe kept Poſſeſſion of it a whole Ce 
tury, till the Year 1291; when the Turks, to the Nun 


ber of a hundred and fifty thouſand, having preſs d 


this City with a long and furious Siege, which was 
ſuſtain'd by the Knights with the greateſt Bravery, at 
laſt enter'd it by Storm, and razed it to the Ground; 
and it has never been able to recover itſelf ſince that 
fatal Overthrow. | WEL, 2 


by To the ſame Plats ſays 


dur Countryman Sandys The. 
** Carcaſe (meaning the Ruins 


*« of this City) ſhews that the 
«© Body has been ſtrong. 
* You would think that the Ci- 

* ty rather conſiſted wholly of 
++ Caſtles, than private Build- 


„ ings; Which witneſs a nota- 
| * ble Defence, and uneq ual 


Ver. III. No 


XXVI. 


e Affault, or that the Rage of 
« he Conquerors extended be- 

4 yond Conqueſt.” This is 
likewiſe confirm'd by Mr. 
Maund ell; wit ſays that © in 
© the Ruins you may diſcern 
« Marks of ſo much Strength, 
* as if every Building in the Ci- 

* ty had been contrived fot 
« War and Defenee;" 


e WHEN 
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Wen Acre was thus taken by the Turks, there was 
a fine Nunnery in the Town, of which they tell us 
the following remarkable Story. The Abteſs, fear- 
ing that' ſhe, and the Virgins under her Care, ſhould | 
be obliged to ſubmit to ſuch brutal Uſage as 5 
frequently meet with from Soldiers on the taking of 
Cities by Storm, ſummn'd the Nuns together, ad- 
ys bo Py to cut au mangle their Faces, as the on- 
ly Means to preſerve the Meigs and immediate- 
_ by cut and isfigur d heown, to ſet them an Exam 
Ple. The Nuns, animated} by the Reſolution of the 
9 18700 without any Hefitation fell to gaſhing and 
g their Faces, c off their Noſes, and made 
eme ſuch frigheſo es, as they were ſure 
ould rather excite Horror and eren than luſtful 
Bene and infalliply preſerve them from a Rape. b 
This, it is faid, fo enraged the Turkiſb Soldiers, who 
expected to have found Here a kind of age et upon 
Earth, and to have midu 
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HOUGH the Ga me hive weird 
from Sidon to Atre may in 
ow be deem'd a Part of the Holy: 
5 having been allotted to the Tribe of Aber, 
whoſe * extended from Carmel to great Zid um 
Nay maſter i reg bur lefp by the Judge 
| maſter*d'by 7 g by t 
2 God to be Thorns in their Sidest, I have 
ſpoken of it under its more proper Name of Phemnice 
or Phenicia. But as we are now. appraaching to thaſe 
Places that were moſt frequented by our Bleſſed Saviour 
and his Apoſtles, made famous by their 
and Miracles, and, in ſhort, the Thpatre of the groa 
Part of the Scripture · Hiſtory; I ſhall henceforwards, 
without Regard to geographical Niceties anti Critit 
ciſms, conſider myſelf as in the Holy Land, Pateftine, 
or ns which Named! 1 I. ind uſed indiſerently, 
2 perhaps ren _ wen. OY the 
une Country, i 0 at. 


L 0345, . 
* Foſbua 36x, 46.68. 
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Tuxxx are three Roads from Acre to Jeruſalem; 
one along the Coaſt, by Cæſarea and Foppa; a ſecond 
etb; and a middle Way between both the 
other, over the Plain of Eſdraclon. They are all of 
them more or leſs dangerous, according as the Arabs 
are at Peace or Variance with each other; but there 
are generally Diviſiont amongſt the Tribes, which the 
Turks, for political Ends, take care ta foment; for as 
they are numerous, and almoſt the ſole Inhabitants in 
theſe Parts, if they, could but unite under any one 
Prince, they might tafily ſhake off the Turki/b Yoke, 
and make themſelves Maſters of the Country. It hap- 
n;d; however, that they were: not very much em- 
Id at this Time, which is always agreeable News 
to a Traveller; and therefore the three Roads being 
_ equally ſafe, the French Conſul choſe to take the mid- 
ate one; as being the: neareſt. , This was not qui = 
greeable'to my Inclinations, nor to thoſe of Teveral o 
the Company, who had a great Deſire to ſee Npza- 
treib and Mount Tabor; both which we ſhould feave 
conſiderably to the Left by taking the Route propoſed. 
But the Conſul's Affairs requiring him to ſtay three 
Days at Acre, ſome young Gentlemen belonging to 
the French Factory there, and others who came from 
Sidon; determin'd: to take that Opportunity of viſiting 
the abovemention'd Places. We very willingly join'd 
tlie Party, which conſiſted of twelve of us in all, be. 
des two Turtiſb Soldiers, every one being well moun- 
ted and armꝭd, and prepared to give the Arals a arm 
jon, if any mould attack us; but, perhaps 
eki for us, our Courage was not put to the Trial. 
Wi ſet out from Here on the 2 ;th in the Morning, 
and kravelling along the Hain for an Hour and 1 
Ralf (we enter da Valley between two Hills, where we 
pas d by a little Village on theleft call'd Satira. In leſs 
Than two Hours from hence we enter'd the delightful 


Plain of Zabulan, and, having ſpent ai Hour and half 


in croſſing it, we arriv'd at Sepharia,- or Sephoris, a 
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Place where Joachim and Anna, the Parents of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, are ſaid to have reſided. It was for- 
merly call'd Dioceſaria, according to St. Ferom, and 
was a conſiderable City; but it is now reduced to a 
poor Village; though there are ſtill ſome Ruins left, to 
put us in mind that it once made a better Appearance. 
At the Weſt End of the Place great part of a Church 
is yet ſtanding, ſaid to have been built on the Spot 
where formerly ſtood the Houſe of Joachim and Anna. 
ng travelPd almoſt two Hours beyond Sepharia, 
we paſs d in View of Cana of. Galilee, where our Sa- 
viour wrought his firſt Miracle, by turning Water in- 
to Wine at a Marriage-Feaſt. Keeping our Courſe 
from hence Eaſtward, and afterwards turning to the 
South, we croſs d the Hills that encompaſs the Vale of 
Nazareth, where we ſoon arriv' d, and took up our 
Quarters at the Latin Convent, except the two Sol- 
diers, who provided themſelves another Lodging. 

Tus Convent is a neat and commodious Building, 
inhabited by a Dozen Latin Fathers, whoſe Life would 
be much more agreeable, if they were not in ſuch con- 


tinual Fear of the Arabs. Having taken a ſmall Re- 
freſhment, (for we made no Stay upon the Road) we 
ſpent the Remainder of the Day in taking a View of 
Nazareth, which is at preſent only an inconſiderable 
Village, ſituated on a high Hill in the midſt of a Val 
ley, almoſt encompaſs'd with other Mountains. From 
the Convent we. deſcend by ten or twelve Steps into 
the Church, which is built in a Cave or Grotto, ſup- 
poſed to be the Place where the Bleſſed Virgin re- 
ceiv'd the Salutation of the Angel Gabriel, Hail thou 
that art highly favoured, &c.* This Church is in the 
Form of a Croſs, that Part which reſembles the Tree 
running directly into the Cave, without any other 
Roof over. it but that of the natural Rock; and the 
traverſe Part being built acroſs the Mouth of the Gro:- 
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* at the Section of the Croſs are two beauti- 
fol Grariiee Pillars, erected there by Order of Helena 
the Mother of Conftantine the Glen, about a Tard 
diſtant from each other; and ate faid' to ſtand, one on 
the Place where the Angel ſtood to deliver the hea-! 
venly Meffage, and the other where the Virgin was 
when the received it. Almoſt two Foot of this laſt 
Piflar has been broken away by the Turks juſt above 
its Pedeſtal, in expectation of finding fome Treafure 
under it; and yet the upper Part remains erect, or ra- 
ther ſuſpended from the oof; which not being RY 
accounted for, the Friars tells us it is fupported by 


Miracle. 
they alſo new you the Place from whites 


HERE 
the Chamber of the Vi is faid to' have been tran- 
fported by 1 * etto, of which Story J 
Have already given i particaks” Account“. 

yet we were conducted a little Diſtance from the Con- 
| PEAS the NT of Joſeph, as they call it, where 
aviour ſpent great Part of his Life, in Subjecti- 
on WIR ire Not far from hence they likewiſe 
er us the Synagogue where the Fews were ſo ex. 
aſperated at our I Preaching, that they, would 
re — kim 8 down a Precipice. Theſe 
ba ores = 1 dignified with handſome Chut- 

hes by Chet ling, Wi t ow in Rue * 
Tur next poopie we ſet out to viſit Mount T 
Vor, calbd Trabyrion and Atabyrion by the Greeks, 
which ſtands at a Piſtance from any other Hill, about 
Haff a Mile within the Plain of Eſcraclm. We left our 

"Horſes at the Foot of the Mountain, chufing to 
climb it on foot, though it is not ſo ſteep but it may 
be afcended on horfeback. In an Hour's time we 
Teach'd the Top of it, which we found to be a freit- 
ful and pleaſant Plain, of an oval Figure, about a 
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Quaree r of a Mile in length, and a Furlong in Breadth. 
! There are Trees all e except towards the South; 
and it was anciently encompaſs'd with a Wall and o- 
ther Fortifications, the Remains whereof are viſible 
to this Day. We likewiſe met with ſeveral Ciſterns 
of good Water in this Area, which are very agfee- 
able to a thirſty Pilgrim. : 4 

Tus Mountain is admir'd for the Regularity of its 
Form, being ſhap'd like a Sugar-Loaf, and looking 
more like the Work of Art than of Nature. The 
Trees that grow upon it from top to bottom, which 
are moſt of them Oaks, are no ſmall Addition to its 
Beauty; and its Height, which is near two Miles, to- 
gether with its lonely Situation, contribute to render 
it remarkable; But what has made it particularly fa- 
mous, and has derived on it the Veneration of Chri- 
ſtians in almoſt all Ages, is its having been the Place 
of the glorious Transfiguration of our Saviour in-the 
Preſence of his three Apoſtles, Peter, James, and Jobn. 
That this is the Mountain where that wonderful Scene 
was exhibited, was for a long time univerſally believ'd 
- without the Jeaſt Diſpute z but it has been made a 
Doubt of by ſome modern Writers: However that 


. Taber's being fituated in * cluon may poſſibly be true, 
* ſuch a ſeparate r {ſays *<* but the ent uſed to 


«© Mr. Maundrell) has induced 


« moſt Authors to conclude, 


that this muſt needs be that 
holy Mountam {as St. Peter 
« ſtyles it, 2 Pet. 1. 18.) which 
«« was the Place of our Bleſſed 
Lord's Transfiguration, re- 

« lated Marth. xvii. Mark ix. 
| «© There you read that Chrift 
% took with him Peter, James, 
% and John into a Mountain a- 
« part ; from which Deſcription 
« they infer, that the Mountain 
« there ſpoken of can be no o- 


| < ther than Tabor, The Con- 


te prove it ſeems incompetent ; 
152 cauſe the Term x27 ian 
« or apart, moſt likely relates 
to the Withdrawing and Re- 
«© tirement of the Perſons there 
* ſpoken of, and not the Situa- 
4 tion of the Mountain. 
Reland thinks it a Sort of | Raſh- 


neſs to diſpute a Point that has 


been ſo generally received for ſo 
many Ages, but acknowledges 
ne he is in ſome Doubt _ 
the Matter for many geographi- 
cal and other Reaſons ; eſpecial- 


ly becauſe there is no Mention 


W4” be. 


= 
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be, 1 are Kit to be ſeen on the top of the —4 


tain three contiguous Grottos, or little Chapels with 
vaulted Roofs, intended to reren the three Taber- 


nacles which St. Peter, aſtoniſh'd at the ſplendid Mi- 
_ racle, 1 to erect . This Mountain is alſo me- 
morable for being the Rendezvous of Barab's Forces, 
to the Number of ten thouſand Men, with which he 
. gain'd a compleat Victory over SiſeraF. 

Tax Proſpect from the Top of Tabor is as beauti- 
ful and delightful as ever Eyes beheld, or can poſſibly 
be imagin'd, and makes us ample Amends for the 
Pains we take in the Aſcent. All round us we have 
the ſpacious and fertile Plains of Eſdraelon and Galilee, 
which preſent us with the View of fo many Places 
that were honour'd and bleſs? d with the Preſence and 
Miracles of the Saviour of the World. A few Leagues 
to the South-Faſt we ſee Mount Hermon, at the Foot 
of which ſtands Nein, or Naim, famous for our Lord's 
raiſing the Widow's Son to Life; and Endor, the 
Place where the Witch dwclt whom Saul conſulted J. 


f 1 of this Hill, as there is of 


the Mount of GA Moant 
Carm:l, and others; though the 
| ſacred Writers have been ſo ve 
ry particular in naming the Places 
Where any thing memorable was 
22 by our Saviour. 
art ix. 5, 6. oy 
See Judges, ch. ir, Ls of 
Luke vii. 14. 
There is hardly a Paſſage 


: in the Old Teſtament that has 


been more canvaſs d and tortur- 


ed by Authors of all Ages, than 


that in 1 Sam. viii, relating to 
Samuel's Apparition when Saul 
conſulted the Witch of Ez Fi 
Some explode the Reality of 
Appearance, and — 
Whole to be done by Dm 
1 Ventriloquy on dhe 


Woman's Part, and by the 


Strength of Fancy and Fcar an 


Saul's; others think that the 


Devil aſſumed the Form and 
| acted the Part of Samuel; and o- 
thers, that Samuel himſelf did 


on that Occa- 
Senſe (though 


really appear u 
ſion: Which 


nat without its Difficulties) is 
much the moſt natural and obxi- 


ous to any one who impartially 
reads the whole Story, and is to 
be preferr'd to the two former 
for the following Reaſons. Firp, 


as to the Notion of its being per- 
form'd by Ventriloquy, Juggle, 
or Confederacy, beſides that it 


does too great a Violence to the 
Text, and would be a kind of 
Burleſque upon its Author; it is 
not likely 2 a Woman, cun-- 


Turning 
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Turning a little more to the South, we have before us 
the high Mountains of Gilboa. Looking full Eaſt we 


ning enoug h to carry on a Trade 
of this Ne. would be ſa im 
politick as to give Saul ſuch a 


dreadful Anſwer, even though 


we ſhould grant ſhe was fo well 
acquainted with the bad Circum- 


ſtances of that Prince, as to ſee 


that his Deſtruction was proba- 
bly approaching. Menacing 
Predictions, how proper ſoever 
for a Meſſenger ſent from God 
to utter, were highly imprudent 
either in the Mouth of this 
Witch or her Accomplice, who 
could not but know, that the 
Temper of moſt Kings is to hate 


to hear ſhocking Truths, and 


could expect no Reward, but 
rather Puniſhment for their ill 
Tidings. It is therefore more rea- 


ſonable to believe, that at ſuch 


a Juncture as this, they would 
rather have flatter*d and cajoled 
the King, have given him Com. 

fort, and promiſed him good 
Succeſs, than have thunder'd ont 
ſuch Threatnings againſt him, 
as were very likely to diſoblige 
and incenſe him, but could do 
themſelves no Service. Add to 
this, that ſuch a terrible Denun- 


ciation would in all Probability 
prove the moſt effectual Means 


of ſhewing the Falſhood of their 
Prediction, by putting Saul up- 
on any Expedient to avoid it, 
whether by Flight, or any other 
Way, rather tban by engaging 
the Enemy. — This laſt Argu- 
ment is equally ſtrong againſt 
thoſe who think that the Devil 
took the Shape and ated the 
Part of Samuel ; unleſs we could 


would have e 


ſuppoſe him ſo well acquainted 
with Foturity, that he was ſure 
Saul would ruſh into his Deſtru- 
ction, notwithſtanding he was 
forewarn'd of it in fo ſignal a 


Manner. Again, if we 


the Devil might foreſee that the 
Enemy would be too ſtrong fot 
Saul and his Army, yet he 
dee be ſure that he 
would engage them, eſpecially 
after ſuch A dbeadlul Die, 
nor, if he did, that he and his 


three Sons would certainly be 


kill'd. The 1f-ae/ites had won 
many a Victory when there was 
leſs Probability of gaining it: 
and, at the worſt, they might 
have eſcaped by Flight. We 
may obſerve farther, how un- 
natural and abſurd it is to ſup- 
poſe, that the, inſpired Writer 
xprefſed himſelf as 
he doth, and have introduced 
the deceaſed Prophet as raiſed 
from the Dead and ſpeaking to 


Saul, if the Devil had been the 


ſole Actor in his Shape; nei- 
ther is it at all probable, that the 
Devil, if it had been he that 
ſpoke to Saul, would have 
play'd the Saint ſo far, as to re- 
prove him for thoſe very Crimes 
which he himſelf had tempted 
him to commit, and eſpeciall 

for making uſe of an Art to 2 
him up, which he muſt have 
been too fond of to diſcounte- 
nance in ſo ſevere a Manner. 
— Here indeed it is urged, that 
there were two Falſities in this 


pretended Prophecy, which 


mult therefore be attributed ei- 


diſcover 
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diſcover the Sea, of Tiberias, about a Day's Journey 
diftant from us; and cloſe by that Sea they ſhew us 


ther to the Father of Lies, or to 
the juggling old Sorcereſs: The 
firſt is, that the Apparition ſays 


to Saul, Thou and thy Sons ſhall 


be wwith me: Whereas, 1 2 
Saul died like a Reprobate by 
his own Hands, and could not 
be where Samuel was, in the 


Manſions of the Blefled. But 2 the other two. — The 
O 


ne mote is meant by this, than 
thou alt be dead, or in the other 


 Warld, as 1 am already.” The 


other is, that the Spectre ſays 
to-morrow ; Whereas the Battle 
was not fought on the next Day. 
but a Day or two after. But 
reg this be granted, it does 
not follow that the Word here 


_ tranſlated #9-morroxv does poſi- 
 - QUvely imply the very next Day 


Howing for it often ſignifies 
Hos ty, and ſometimes hereafter, 
and is ſo render'd in othe. Places 


of the Scripture. — Upon the 


whole then, it ſeems reaſonable 
to conclude, with the far grea- 
ter Number of Authors, ancient 
and modern, that it was really 
Samuel who appeared to the 
Woman, and foretold Saus 
Death and the Defeat of faul. 
This, as has been already ob- 
erved is the obvious and natural 
Senſe of the Pext; and it is con- 
firm'd by the Teſtimony of the 
wife Son of Sirach, an excellent 


- 


Interpreter of the canonical | 
Scriptures, who tells us expreſs- 
ly, Eecclus. Avi. 20.) that Sa- 
m/ praph ſied after his Death, 


and ſbeaued th: King his End; 


and lift up his Voice from the 
Za tb in Prophecy, to blet out the 


abſurd to ſu 


Wickedaefs of the People. I know 


of only two Objections. of any 


Weight, that are made agai 
this Opinion, which yet are not 
unaniwerable, or at leaſt may 


be ſo far leſſen'd as to | 
inconſiderable, in c cmparion of 
thoſe that have been urged a- 


bjection is, that it were 
ſe that the Devil 
has ſo much Power over the 
Souls of the Deceaſed, eſ pecial- 
ly of the Saints, as to make 
them appear viſibly at the De- 
fire of a Sorcereſs. To whic 
it co, be 1 that there 
is no Neceſſity for ſuppoſin 
ſuch extraordinary Power in the 


Devil, but rather that God cau- 


ſed Samuei to appear to Saul, to 


reprove him for his former Sins, 
and for this laſt in particular, of 


ſeeking Advice from Wizards, 
contrary to his expreſs Com- 
mands; and to bring him there- 
by, if poſſible, to ſuch a Senſe 


of his Faults, as might prevent 


his making ſuch a deſperate Exit. 
That all this happen'd contrary 


to the Woman's Expectation, 
who could not be ignorant that 


it was above the Power of her 
Art to evocate the Souls of the 
Bleſſed, is evident from the Sur- 
pay ſhe diſcover'd at Samuel s 
uddeu appearing; and conſe - 
quently that her Magick was 
not concern'd therein, but that 
it was the Effect of ſome ſuperior 
Cauſe. Her Necromancy had 


ordinarily Power over Demons 
only, or ſuch wretched Spirits 
| a ſteep 
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a ſteep Mountain, down which the Herd of Swine ran, 
and perifh'd in the Waters. Two or three Points to 
the North we are ſhewn the Mount of the Beatitudes, a 
lietle Hill where our Saviour deliver'd his excellent 
Sermon recorded in the fifth, ſixth, and feventh Chap- 
ters of St. Matthew. Not far from hence is the Cit 

Saphet, which ſtands upon a Mountain, and is ſuppoſe 


to be the ancient Bethulta. 


We have likewife a View 


of a Place which they tell us was Dothan, where 7. 
ſenb was ſold by his Brethren; and alſo of the Field 


as were ſubmitted to the Devil's 
Tyranny ; but; on this Occa- 
fon, ſhe ſaw an Object ſo terri- 
ble, ſno veerable, ſo majeſtick, 
ſo different from any thing ſhe 
had ever _ pq _ = 
coming upon her before ſhe h 

bs = Incantations, that 
ſhe could nat help being frigh- 


ten'd, and crying out with a loud 


Yojee, (according to the Text) 
as being fully ſatisfied that the 
Apparition came from God, — 
The other Objection is, that it 
is very improbable that God, 
who had refuſed to anſwer Saul, 
either by Vim, or by Dreams, 


or by Naben, ſhould now do it, 
at leaſt ſeemingly, by the Mini- 


ſtry of a wicked Woman, WI 


— 


Power to determine; but as we 


have -ſafficient Proof that he did 
fo, we: are fure he did it for 
wiſe Reaſons. Though he had 


refaſed to anſwer him in the or- 
dinary Ways, might he not do 
it in an mary one, in 


order to make the greater Im- 
preſſion upon him, who had al- 
ways been too regardleſs of 


municated te him by the Pro- 
phet? Saul might likewiſe be 
ſuffer d to ſeek for Counſel from 
a Witch, to make him ſenſible 
what Degree of Impiety he had 


brought himſelf into; and God's 


ſending Samuel to reprove him 
or it was a ſignal Method. of 

i{countenancing ſuch a wicked 
and forbidden Practice. — How- 


themſelves in a dark and intri- 
cate Labyrinth, who ſuppoſe 
that two ſuch remarkable Events, 
as the Death of Saul and his 
three Sons, = the total De- 
feat of the Myaelitiſ Army, 
could be foretold ſo poſitively 
and exaQtly, either by a juggling 
Woman, or by the Devil, or 


indeed by any but an omniſcient 


Power. See Univerſal Hi- 
fory, Vol. I. p. 771. Stack- 
houſe's Hiftory of the Bible, 
p. 661. 'who has an 


God's Commands, when com- Diſſertation upon this Subject. 


where 
C 
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where our Lind fed five thouſand People with five. 
Loaves and two Fiſhes, and twelve Baſkets were fill'd 
with the Fragments. On the Weſt and North-Weſt 
our Profpe& is bounded by Mount Carmel and the 
Mediterranean. 
Bxinc very well ſatisfied nd delighted with our 
Vee of Mount Tabor, we return'd to Nazareth: the 
ſame Way we came, and arrived at the Convent a- 
bout Twelve O'Clock. In the Afternoon we walk'd. 
abroad to ſee ſeveral of the holy Places in the Neigh- 
bourhood, as they are deem'd by the Chriſtians in 
theſe Parts. About five hundred Yards from the Con- 
vent, upon a little Eminence, they ſnhew'd us a great 
Stone call'd our Lord's Table, from a Tradition they 
have, that it was frequently uſed as fuch by our Savi- 
our and his Apoſtles. Half a Mile from Nazareth 
we ſaw the Ruins of a Nunnery, where formerly ſtood 
a Church dedicated to Our Lady of Fear, becauſe they 
fay that the Virgin followed our Lord when the Fews 
were leading him to the Precipice, and being afraid 
they would put him to Death, fell down in this Place; 
and they pretend to ſhew the Impreſſion made by her 
Knee in the ſolid Rock. About a Mile farther, en- 
tring a narrow Cleft between two rocky Mountains, 
and clambering up a troubleſome Way, we came to 
the Brink of a Precipice, which is ſaid to be the very 
Place where our Lord's Countrymen, enraged at his 
Preaching, would have thrown him down headlong, 
had he not eluded. their Fury by a miraculous. E- 
cape*. Here they likewiſe ſhew us a great Stone 
with ſeveral little Holes in it, which, if you believe the 
Fri riars, were made by Chriff”s Fingers, who laid hold 
of it to ſave himſelf from the Violence offer'd. him 
by his Enemies. At this Place are the Ruins of a 


1 4 8 or ſome 1 8 8 pon; founded: by the 
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pious Empreſs Helena nn and ſeveral 


Ciſterns for ſaving Water. 


 Havinc taken another Night's Lodging in hs. 
8 and ſatisfied the Guardian for our Entertain- 
ment, we return'd to Acre on the 25th, all in 
Health, and unmoleſted by the Arabs. 


On the 28th 


in.the Morning we continued our Journey towards Je- | 
ruſalem in company with the Conſul, and travelling 
the Side of the Bay of Acre till we came to the Bot- 
tom of it, we then. turnꝰd Southward, and paſs'd a lit. 
tle River call'd Kardanab, ſuppoſed to be the ancient 
Belus, famous for its Sand, which is ſaid to be an ex- 
cellent Material for making Glaſs, and to have given 
the firft-Occaſion and Hint of that fine Invention &. 
Here we began to decline a little from the Sea - Coaſt: 
and in two Hours arriv/d at the farther Side of the 
Plain, -where it is bounded by Mount Carmel. 
This Mountain ſtretches from Eaſt to Weſt, bed 


waſh' d 


am 


by the Mediterranean; and is the moſt renavs 
able Head of Land on all the Coaſt. 


It was noted 


ong the ancient Pagans, as being a Place wherein 


Pythagoras is ſaid to have taken great Delight; but has 
been far more revered among Chriſtians, as it is ſup- 
poſed to have been the Reſidence of the Prophet ZE. 


lijab, ſome time before he was taken up into 


caven. 


From hence the Order of Carmelite Friars took their 


Name and Origin, who 


pretend to be deſcended by 


an uninterru n n from the Children of the 


andern le 


„The gilt are 8 


to o have firſt made this Diſcovery 


from the following - Accident : 


Some Travellers having reared 
an itinerary Hearth on the Sand 


of this River with large Pieces 


of Nitre, and ſet ſome Fern on 
fire under a Kettle to boil their 


* perceived the Sand 


ET EEE 


and Nitre to melt and i incorpo- 


in n a by El. rr and Eli you, 


J 


rate with the Fern- Aſnes, and 
preſently after to run into a 
tranſparent Stream, which har- 
den'd as it cooled; from whence 
the Hint of making Glaſs was 
taken, and gradually 22 
to its preſent Degree of 
and Beauty. 
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he Manner in which they make out their Antiquity, 
ſomething in it too ridiculous to be related: Som 
among then they are the Deſeendants of Fe/#s 


Chriſt ;, others go farther, making | Pythagaras a Cars 
melite, and the ancient Druids regular Branches of their 
Order. But the moſt. — and probable Account 
af their Origin is that given us by Pbocat, a Greek 
N. Who tells us, that in his Time, that is, in the 
r 1183, the Cave of Elziab was to be ſeen upon 
the Mountain; and that ſome: Years before, a Prieſſ 
of Calabria, pretending a Revelation from the Pro- 
2 Elijah, bu d there, and aſſembled ten Brothers. 


1209, Albers, Patriarch of Feruſolem, gave the So- 
litaries a rigid Rule. which was approved and confirmed 
in 121), or, according to ethers, in 1226, by Honarius 
the Third, though it was afterwards mitigated by Ine 
nocent- the Fourth in 1245. Many of the Popes give 
the Carmelites the Title of Brother e the Bleſſed Vir- 
gin; and the Order is eminent for its Miſſions, and the 
great Number of Saints with which it has ſtock'd the 
Komiſb Church. It is to bg obferv'd, that the Order 
of the Carmelites is divided into two Branches, name- 
ly, thoſe of the ancient Obſeruance, call'd the mitigatæl 
ar moderate; and thoſe of the:frii# Obſervance, call'd 
Bare-foated Carmelites, for a Reaſon which the Epithet 
itſelf declares. Theſe laſt are Reform of the ancient 
Carmelites, ſet on foot in 1840 by S. Thereſa; who ha- 
ving begun with the Convents of Nuns, and reftored 
them to the primitive Auſterity of the Order, which 
ad been mitigated, as abovemention'd, by Innocent 
tae F * the Reform was at length introduced. a- 
mong the Friars, Pope Pius V. approved the Debgn, 
and Gregory III. confirm'd it in 1580. * 
Tux Convent of the Carmetites is not at preſent 
upon the very Top of the Mountain, where rhey had 
A fine one 8 the Chriſtians loſt the Holy Lond, 
the Ruins of Which are ſtill viſible; but they have a 
221 Houſe » lower, where they lead a very 


auſtere 


— 
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anſtere Life, and are chiefly ſubſiſted by the Charity 
of the French Merchants at Acre, who trequently go 
thither to Au their Devotions. They had Hke- 
wiſe a ſome Church belonging to the ancient Mo- 
naſtery, dedicated to the Bleſſed Virgin; but that be- 
ing deſtroy d, their preſent Church is a little Grotta, 
neatly eut out of the Rock, faid to have been the Ha- 
bitation of Elijab; though there are other Grottos a- 
bout the Mountain, which he is ſuppoſed to have made 
by turns che Places of his Reſidence. From the Con- 
vent of the Carmelites there is a boundleſs Proſpect 
over the Mediterranean; but the good Fathers — 
to have fl d their Abode in the moſt barren and rocky 
Part of the Mountain, as that is towards the Sea z 
whereas at a little Diſtance from the Coaſt it is as re- 


markable for its Fertility and Beauty, being cloathed 


with Vines, Olives, and other Fruit-Trees where it is 
cultivated, and in other Places overſpread with fragrant 
Herbs, Shrubs, and Plants, among which à curious 


Boranif ;woald undoubtedly find an N N 10 | 


ment, 

Se wil have it, that the Habitation of Elidh 
vpon Mount Carmel was turn'd into a Synagogue atter 
”=_ being taken up into Heaven, from whence God 

as pleaſed to give Anſwers relating to Futurity, as 

be had before done by that Prophet. Upen what 
Authority this is affirm'd, I know not; but we may 
obſerve, that anciently the Name Carmel was not on- 
ly given to the Mes enn, and to a Town, but alſe 
to a God; for, according to Sweromius, the Emperor 
Veſpaſian conſulted the Oracle of the God Carmelus, 
which aſſur d him he ſhould be ſucceſsful in all his 
Undertakings. It has alſo been conjectur d, that Ju- 
iter had once a Temple on Mount Carmel, thence 
call'd the holy Mountain of Jupiter; but Tacitus de- 
nies that there was any Temple there, or Image of 2 
God, * Which MY in g Ve. 
neration. 


Azour 
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L 
dor three Miles from the preſent Convent of 
2 Carmilites, they ſhew us a Fountain of good Wa- 


ter, Which chey ſay Elijah miraculouſly cauſed to ſpring 


out of the Ground; and it is ſaid to have been quite 


dry all the time gh Monks were baniſh'd from Mount 


Carmel, after the Chriſtians, loſt this Country; but to 
have iſſued forth again plentifully as ſoon as they re- 
turn'd to the Mountain, Near this Spring are the 
Ruins of a Monaſtery ;/ and at ſome, Diſtance, from 
thence. they tell us of a Spot of Ground abounding 
with Stones exactly reſembling Melons, 2 if you 
can believe the Friars; were once in reality what they . 


are now in appearance only; but were turn'd int 


Stones by the Prophet Elijab, to puniſh an illnatur* 
Gardener, who refuſed to give him a Melon which he 


aſk'd in Charity. But the leſs Credit is to be given 


to this Miracle, becauſe a great many Stones are to 
be found about Mount Carmel, pretty much 
in the Form of Olives, Plums, Peaches, and other 
Fruit, Which are generally preſented to Pilgrims, 


with fine Stories concerning the Manner of their Pr 


duftion and Virtues, that ſerye to raiſe the Admira- f 


tion of the Credulous and Superſtitious* But to N 


ceed on our eee 


the Lapittes 


„ "«. In the: dns of * Melons vis Peach i 


« 'Cormet,* ſays Dr. Shaw,. we : 
« gather a great many Stones, 


«which being in the Form, as 


* pretended, of Olives, Me- 
, lons, Peaches, and other 


2 Fruit, are commonly impoſed 
©: upon Pilgrims, not only, for 
0 ſuch Curioſities, but as Anti- 
< dotes likewiſe againſt ſeveral 
«© Diſtempers. The Olives, 
udaici of the 


Shops, have been always an 


« approved Medicine againſt 
« the Stone and Gravel; but 


s 44 -nels. 
. *: cali, commonly. call'd ' the 


which are only ſo many 


« ferent Sizes of round hollow w- : 


64 Flint- ones, beautified in the 
„ Inſide. with ſueh ſparry ani 
6 ſtalagmitical Knobbs as are 
. — 5 to paſs for the {like 
% Nuinber of Seeds and Ker- 
The little round Cal. 


Virgin's Peaſe; the chalky 
Stone of the Grotto near 
46 Bethl:h:m, call'd her Mill; 
„* the Waters of Jordan and 


"<<, $;loam, the Oil of Zaccone, 


« little can be faid in favour.of ** the Roſes of Jericho, Beads 


ag x. 


THROUGH 
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Tuxovon a narrow Valley we paſs'd from the 
Plain of Acre into that of E "Eſtracks, and in two 
Hours arrived at a River which rung down' the Mid- 
dle of the Plain, and diſcharges itſelf into the Sea on 
the North Side of Mount Carmel. This River has 
been generally taken for the ancient Kſhon, whoſe' 
Head has been erroneouſly placed about Mount Tabor; 
whereas the Sources of the true Niſbòn are on the South 
Eaſt Side of Mount Carmel, and the Valley throug 5 
which it runs is ſeparated by little Hills from | 
Plain of Eſdraelbn. The Courſe of this River is — g 
ſhort, nor is it conſiderable of itſelf, but when ſwell'd 
by the numerous Torrents which upon ſudden Rains 
fall into it from the neighbouring Mountains, it oVer- 
flows its Banks, and carries down all before it with a 
wonderful Rapidityz and it was doubtleſs at ſuch 2 
Conjuncture as this, that it proved ſo fatal to the Holt | 
of „ * Having travell'd about three Hours more, | 

itch'd our Tents this Evening by the Side of 4 
ine | Brook, at a little Diſtance from a Village call'd 

Legune, rhaps the Legio or Legion of ſome eccle- 

ſiaſtical — From hence we had a fine View of 
the Plain of Eſadraelon, which is of a vaſt Extent, and 
one of the moſt fertile Parts of the Land of Canaan; 

_ our Proſpect being bounded, at the Diſtance of fifteen 
or twenty Miles, Sith the Mountains Tabor and Her- 
mon, and thoſe of Nazareth; but moſt of this Plain 
yy uncultivated; and only ſerves the Arabs far Pa- 

— * It was anciently call'd che Valley of Jezreel, , 
and the LOT Plain of Lxxion. 

On the 29th in a Morning an Emir of the Arabs 
came to us, and forced us to pa wg a Caphar; which ' 
done, we ſoon left the Plain of Eſdrarlon ul the Pre- 


tun rote —ͤ OOO 
— 


2 * 


n 


cincts of the Tribe of Hacbar, 2 enter'd thoſe of 


„ made of the Olive-tlanes'of « grims uſually receive in re: 
„ Gethſamene, with various Cu- turn for their Charity, 
1 floſities of the like Nature, Shaw's Travels, p. 372, 273. ä | 
n are the Preſents which Pil- x ka ate” — 

Ver: III. * | 
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the Half Tribe of eb, Which, . though ſome- 
what more hilly than the former, is nevertheleſs a fine 
arable .C „Our Road lay for ſeveral Hours 
through narrow. Vallies, the Hills, on each hand being 
cover d with pleafant Woods; and after croſſing ano 
ther little Plain, we came in 2 an Hour to Canbar 
Arab, where we took bs Fea Quarters, and paſs'd a 
reſtleſs Night for. fear bring Plunder d by the 4 
rabs, of whom conſiderable Narghers mere e 
in the Neighbourhood. 
Nor much liking our m an, we paid our. . 
phar and ſet out early the next Morning, leaving on 
our Right Hand the two Villages ab and Rama, 
and in two Hours arriv'd at Slate, the ancient Sa- 
maria, which ſtands upon a long Mountain of an oval 
Figure, 7 within 8 of the Tribe of Z- 
Phraim. The Ground on which ſtogd this once fa- 
mous City, and Seat of the Kings of ael, is now 
moſtly converted into Gardens, and the Place itſelf 
reduced to a mean and inconſiderable Village; nor are 
there any Remains left to teſtify: its former Grandeur, 
except a large Piazza on the North Side of the 
Hill, pada. br. x with Pillars, and on the Eaſt: Side 
Part of an old Church, ſaid to have been built by 
the Empreſs Helena, on the Place where St. Jobn Bap- 
till was impriſon'd and beheaded. Within the Walls 
of the Church there is a Deſcent by Steps into a Dun- 
geon, where it is ſaid the Blood oy at holy Man 
was -barbareuſly ſhed ; and the Twrks, who are the ſole 
| Inhabitants of Fthis decay*d Place, have. ſuch a Vene- 
2 for this Priſon, Yar they have erected: over it a 
ſmall Moſque; but for a little Bit of Money you are 
admitted to ſatisfy your Curioſity. | 
-T x18 City was, firſt built by Oh ent of cha Kings. 
of Ifraet, and made the Capital of that Kingdom, 
whereas their Princes till that Time had uſually re- 
ſided at 7 irzah.* Sama ee twice W 2. Bun. 


* I 3 4. the 3 4 4 N * e * 


* 
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hadad King of Hria, as has been already mention , 
and was i Re ogy reſerved the laſt time when i 
ws pon the Point of bend taken. But the Sins of 
| raelitts at | 1 the Lord to deliv 
tis into the Hands of Salman. King of 4/- 
ria, who laid cloſe Siege to it in the Reign of F 
fre, That Prince, who had not been able to make 
ad againft the Aſſyrian Monarch, had however fo 
well fortified himmſeff in the City, that it held out at- 
moſt, three Yeats againſt the Beliegers The Text 
es us no fatther Particulars either of this Siege or 
öf the War, except that, after the taking of Samara, 
che Tet of the Kingdom was forced to ſubmit to the 
Conqueror, and that both the King and all his Sub- 
jects were carried away into Captivity“: But from the 
dreadful Account of it in ſome bf the Prophets, who 
deſcribe the Diſtreſs of the People upon this Occafion 
in the ſtrongeſt Terms, it is evident that the Aſrians 
committed the moſt horrid Cruelties towards their Ca 
tives, ripping uf Bo egnant Women, and daſhing theit 
Children ag e Ground; and having reduced Sa- 
muria to a 15 of Ruins, and laid waſte all he pd, 
return'd home den with the Spoils of Hfael. Salma- 
nefer loaded Hofpeg with Chains, and ſhut him up i 
Priſon the reſt of his Days; arid as for the captive 1/- 
raelites, he tranſplanted them to Halab, Habors and 
other Cities of the Medes, whither aa of ein Me 
thren had before been carried by Tiglath-Piizſer. This 
was the fat End and Deſtruction of the Kingdom of 
Hrael, or of the Ten Tribes, after it oy laſted two. 
Rundred and fifty. four Years from its firſt Separation 
from that of Judab; which remarkable Event hap- 
pen'd in the fixth: Year of Hezekiab, and the ninth o 
Hofvea. A great Number, however, of the ratlires 
both ſaved their Lives, agd eſcaped being carried ins 
— r ae * views rs into Eaps, and ma- 
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ny more into the Kingdom of Judab, where they 
were weaned by 8 from their former Idolatries 
and Rebellion; and became Subjects to Hezekiah and 
his Succeſſors: And the A{rians,.on the other hand, 
ſent Colonies from ſeveral of their Fforinces to re- 
People the Land of Iſrael F. 
Arrzx this Deſtruction of Samaria by Salmaneer, 
ie recover'd in a great meaſure its former Strength and 
Grandeur; but it was again taken and demoliſh'd by 
Hyrcanus, after having ſuſtain'd a whole-Year's Sie 
with the utmoſt Bravery. The Conqueror order'd 
Walls and Houſes of "hs Gr to be razed and laid 
level with the Ground; and, to prevent its being re- 
built, he cauſed large and deep Trenches. to be cut 
223 croſs the Place where it ſtood, and to be 
fill'd with Water. However, it was once more re- 
eſtabliſh'd in the Time of Herod the Great, who raiſed 
it from a ruin'd to a moſt magnificent State, encom- 
paſs d it with a ſtrong Wall, adorn'd it with a fine Tem- 
pe, and call'd it Sebaſte, a Word of much the ſame 
port as Auguſta in Latin, in honour of Auguſtus Cæ- 
| far; which. Name, obſcure and ruin'd as it is, it re- 
tains to this Day with very little Variation. 
Tux firſt Village we paſs'd by after leaving Schaſte 
was Sherack, and the next ks * on our Right 


+ Theſe new Collies, as fakin faking their in Deities, con- 
ve learn from 2 Kings xvii. 78 tinued to worſhip them jointly 
'vih te rae Gal and thus a 


3 have been defy 
ns, ( Jeſanbus ſays by Pe- Religion was 
Aach 22 of their Im- uced, —ͤ— — con- 
piety. The King of I ria be. 2 among the Samaritans, 
— nn that the Cauſe of this from whence ſprang the mutual 

was their not worltip- Hatred between them and the 
ping the God of the Country, Jews; the latter abominating e- 
order'd an 1ſraelitifo Prieſt tobe ven the Name of the former, 
ſent to them from among the and theſe always diſclaiming any 
Captives, to inſtruft them in the Kindred with the Jews in Time 
Worſhip of the God of Iſnel. of Adverfity, though forward 


This was done accordingly ; but — 4 ——_ it in Time of | 
tend of fon. . 


” @ £1 Hand; 


theſe Idolaters, 


* 
— 
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Hand: and then travelling along a narrow Valley, 
water'd with a pleaſant Stream, in two Hours we ar- 
riv'd-at Naploſa, the ancient Shalem, Sbechem, Sychem 
or Sychar. It ſtands in the ſaid Valley, between Mount 
_ Gerizim on the South and Ebal on the North, ile 0 
built at the Foot of the former, partly on the Side of - 
the Hill, and partly on the Plain. The Town is no- 
thing in compariſon of what it muſt formerly have 
been, either with reſpect to its ificence or Ex- 
tent; and yet it is of a conſiderable h, conſiſting 
chiefly of two parallel Streets, is very full of Inhabi- . 
2 and the Seat of a Turkiſh Sangiack. It is at 
ſent the chief Reſidence of the Samaritans, who 
— a ſmall- Temple here, to which they reſort, at 
oertain Seaſons, to ro perform their religious Rites z but 
whether they are ſtill Idolaters, and worſhip a Calf, as 
the Fetws — they do, I cannot poſitively deter- 
mine; though give little Credit to the en, 
as coming from their inveterate Enemies. 

Tus Soil about Naploſa is fertile, the Gardens are 
full of Orange and Citron-Trees, and water'd with 
fine Rivulets that fall from the Mountain; and Olive- 
Trees grow hereabouts in great abundance. On the, 
South Side of the Town there is a little rocky Emi- 
nence call'd Elmaida, where our Lord is ſaid to have 
laid him down to reſt, when he was weary of travel- 
ling; and etend to ſhew you ſome Prints of 
his Hands eet in the Rock, and tell you that 


„ the Impreſſion of his Body was formerly to be diſ- 


cern d. From this Eminence we had an agreeable 
View of the whole Town, which is the largeſt and 
moſt conſiderable we had met with ſince our Depar- 
ture from Sidon. 

Tur ——— Gerizim and Ebal arc namoneble | 
for the Bleſſings and Curſes which God commanded 
to be pronounced from thence upon the Children of 
Ifrae!*. Upon Gerizim, which was appointed for 

2 _ ix, 29. andxxvii. 12, 13, 


H 3 the 


- hen un * 125 


. to ſtand the e Simeon, Le: 
9 Wed 225 and Benjamin and upon 
n bo deliver'd, the 
ebulun. Dan, and 


Mount Ebal, (or Germ, 1 * to.the Somaritan 
ent Ft of u 3 8 rer, with, 


which, & +. 
The affirm that Gerizim was the Blace 
appointed by God for his. Worſhip and Sacrifice, and 
Fare that the Jews have 8 corrupted the 
and ſubſtituted. hal inſtead af Gerizim, merely 

— the Samaritans worſhipped! in the laſt men- 
tion d Mountain. In confirmation of this, they plead, 

a3; Gerizim was confeſſedly the Mountain of:Bleſ- 
fing, and Ebal the Mountain of Curſing, by God's 
own Appoinnents it is moſt probable. that — for- 
r was. alſo, appointed for the — 
a Fhich the Mraalites were commanded to ob- 
f any of the: great Stones, made uſe of by 
—— building. the Altar, were ta bo found upon 
| Mount Gerizim,! it Would determine: the Queſtion on 
che Side of the Samaritans; but as no ſuck Evidence 
can be produced, I leane a e 9e o de de- 

| cided by: the Learned. 17 : n 
Tux Toyn of Naplaſa, or Saas, his Reaſon to- 
| boaſt, of its great Antiquity; for it ſcems to have been 
of conſiderable Note in the Time of Jaca. Its Inha- 
bitants however were ſlain, and the City plundet d. 
by the Sons of Jacob, to revenge the Nape of their 
Siſter Dinab, committed by Sbecbhem the Son of Ha- 
mor, who. was the Prince of that Country? . Abime- 
lech deſtroy d the Iohabitants, and n the City 


N- 5 ares k 
4 Wit 
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wille the Ground it; but it was rebuilt by Feroboam , 
and again tuin'd. by the Kings pf Damaſcus; 7 2 
fan lettled a Colony in tilis Town, and call d ir 
via Ceſare; from whom ſprang Fuftin Mariyr, a 
faithful Champion for the Ckuſe f Chriſtianity. le 
was likewiſe formerly call d Næapolis, to which its mo- 
dern Name bears ſome Reſemblance. The Samari tans 
had once a Temple on Mount Geriaim, which ſeem d 
to rival that of Jeruſalem; but in che Time of che 
Maccabees, it was deſtroy*'d by Hyrcanns. : 
Hav1nc made ſome Stay at Napioſa, 7) bahnt 
Caphar, we continued our * along the ſamè narrow 
Valley; and on the Right Hand, juſt without the City, 
we obſerv'd a Moſque, formerly: a Chriſtian Church; 
ſaid to ſtand exactly over the Sepulchre of Jacob, in 
the Piece of Ground that he purchaſed of the Sons 
of Hamor the Father of Sbechemd. It is uſually calfd 
/eph*s Sepulchre, his Bones having been here interr'd 
of Iu ona en out of Egypt oy che an 
1 110% 
| Amour 2 Mile fedtry Nah we came hey Farel's 
Wall, famous on Account of its ancient Maſter, but 
more ſo for the meniorable Conference held there be. 
tween our Bleſſed Saviour and the Woman of Sams- 
ria. Some have queſtion'd whether this be really the 
Well that it ĩs pretended to be; as thinking it too re- 
mote from Sebar for Women to come thither to draw 
2 ; eſpecially as the preſent Town is ſo well ſup- 
ied with that Element, that the Inhabitants have no 
— to fetch it at ſuch a Diſtance. But for mi 
part, I have no Doubt of its being actually the We 
Which the Scripture means, ſince it is highly probable, 
that Sychar, in our Saviour's Time, was of much 
greater Extent than the preſent Naplcſa ; as may be 
33 ne * Remains of a 0 


Þ ads be: 45. * Guin XXXiii. 19. 
IE 25. 0 + Jaſbua xxiv. 32. 
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44 are e ftill to be ſeen not far from the Well itfelf.” 
Fhat devout Patroneſs of the Holy Land, the Empreſs 
Helena, formerly cauſed a large Church to be erected 
over this Well; but the Malice of the Twrks, and the 
deſtroying Hand of Time, have left nothing of it re- 
maining, except ſome Farts of the Foundation. The 
Mell is arch'd over with Stone, but there is a narrow 
wer left to go down into the Vault, where, by re- 
moving a flat Stone, we diſcover the Mouth of - the 
Well itſelf ;, which is dug out of a firm Rock, is three 
Yards in Diameter, and five or ſix and thirty in Depth, 
with above two Fathom Water in it: So falſe is that 
Story which the Country- People impoſe upon Travel 
lers, that the Well is dry all the Year round, except 
on the Anniverſary of the Day when our Saviour dif- 
cours'd with the Samaritan Power but that then 1 ie 
bubbles up abundantly. io 
HERE is the End of the narrow Valley of Heben. 
which at this Well opens itſelf into à ſpacious Field, 
ſuppoſed to be Part of the Parcel of Ground that was 
x given to Joſenb by his Father Jacob. It is water'd 
— a fine Rivulet, which renders it fertile anddelight- 
ful; but from hence our Road led us to the Southward, 
along another Valley much wider than the former. 
Having paſs' d by two or three ſmall Villages on our 
Right, we arrived in the CO at a Kane or Inn 
call'd Leban, and there took u . This 
Kane is ſituated on the Eaſt Side of a pleaſant Valley, 
and oppoſite to it ſtands a Village of the ſame Name, 
which may poſſibly have been the Lebonah mention d 
Judges xxi. 19, if we may conjecture from the en 
neſs of its Name and Situation. 
Tux ziſt in the Morning we had no ſooner got os 
Horſeback, but we found ourſelves engaged in a dif- 
ficult Taſk, that of climbing a ſteep and craggy Moun- 


tan. We maſter d it however in leſs than a an Hour, | 
* 


4 us. and 
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and having left a Village calbd Cinga at ſome Diſtance 
on our Right, in one Hour more we enter'd a narrow 
Valley, at the farther End of which we came to the 


Ruins of a Monaſtery, as they appear d to be, and of 
a conſiderable Village. Hereabouts was Jacob's Be. 


thel, where he took up his Lodging in the open Air t, 
with the Sky for his Canopy, and a Stone for his Pil- 
law ; which however was made eaſy to him by. the 
Viſion of God, and of the Angels aſcending * de- 
ſcending on a Ladder reaching from Earth to Heaven, 
and by the comfortable Promiſes he then received from 
the Almighty, that he ſhould have the Land of Ca- 


naan for his Inheritance, that his Poſterity ſhould be 


numerous, that the "'Mzffias ſhould deſcend from his 
Family, that he ſhould return ſafe to his native Coun- 
try, and that throughout his Journey he ſhould expe- 
rience the divine Protection and Preſervation. Near 
this Place were the Limits between the Tribes of 
Ephraim and Benjamin 

"From hence our Road lay through ſeveral gh 
Olive-yards, leaving two or three Arab Villages on 
our Right, till we came to a rocky Precipice, over 
which a Way has been cut with incredible Labour. 
An Hour afterwards we arriv'd at Beer, the Place whi- 


The'/Plice where: Jacob 


noel the Name. Tt lay 40 
his Lodging was. near ' 


= the North of | Feraſalem, 3 


which ſigni es an Almond, 
might very likely have its 


m the many Groves of 


— ok thereabouts, un- 
der ſome of which it is not un- 
likely that Jacob might repoſe 
himſelf, as they would afford 
him no incommodious Shelter 
from the Weather. On account 


of. the Viſion which Jacob had 


here, hecall'd the Place Berbel; 
and the 1/raclites, when they 
eonquer'd Canaan, in remem- 


brane of the Thing, conti- 


jamin: So that, 
of the ten Tribes, it belong 


Weſt of Hai, onthe Confines of 
the Tribes of Ephraim and Ben- 
upon the you 2 


to the Kingdom of ITfrael, 222 
was one of 8 


roboam ſet up Iden Calves 3 
whence 3 ro = Hoſes + 
eb. iv. 15.) alluding to = 


hens wives 17 by 5 calls 


it Beth-aven, of Bethel, 

i. e. the Hee o V anity or Idbl:, 

inſtead of the E of God. | 
Jaſbua xviii. 13, 


ther 
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ther une fed from his Brother Abimelech+, The 
Town is pleaſantly fituated on an eaſy Declivity facing 
the South, and at. the Bottom of the Hill there is 4 
1 . Spring of excellent Water. In the upper 
art of the T own we fee the Remains of an old Church 
built by the Empreſs, Helena, on the very Place, as 
they tell you, where the Bleſſed Virgin ſat herſelf 
down to bewail the Loſs. of hes door Sen. Feſus, whom 
| the could not find amongſt the Company, as ſhe. ex- 
pected ; and therefore return d to Jeruſalem in ſearch 
o hun, where ſhe was agreeably furprized to n 
1n-the Temple. 3 with the Doctors t. 
"Lzavmc Beer, w EP proceeded,. as we had Hon 
grearcſt. Part of 1 the Way from our laſt Night's Lodg- 
ings,” through a d Country, ſcarce preſenting any 
thing to our View but naked Rocks, Mountains, and 
Peet. which are apt to give Travellers quite dif- 
ent Ideas of the Land of Fremiſ, from thoſe they 
form'd before from the plealing Deſcription given 
_ of it; in the ſacred Writings}. | And indeed, at firſt 
ight, one would think it poſſible for ſuch a Land 
gs this to have furniſh'd Food for the vaſt Number 
of Inhabitanes that formerly dwelt in ir: But we muſt 
conſider, that theſe very Mountains, which now ap- 
| barren, were then cultivated and improved to the 
3 being either planted with Vines and 
Olive-Frees, or elfe with Melons, Cucumbers, and o- 
ther Garden Stuff, which makes great Part of the 
Food of the Eaſtem Nations at the proper Seaſon of 
the Lear. In order to keep the Moul om tumbiin 
or being waſh d down the Sides of the Hills they uſed' 
to gather up- the Stones, and build a Sort of Walls at 
eonvenient* Diffances, between which they form'd 
Beds of excellent Soil, riſing gradually one ove an- 
other from ther n the Top of the Mountains. 


Fs 


"Rica; I I Dae. viii. 7, 8, 9. at 
1} Late it 45 = 45 BY 15. . 
8 | * 
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Some Traces of this Method of Culture may till be 

difcern'd in moſt of the Mountains of the Holy Land, 

and thus the induſtrious Huſbandman made the very 

Rocks fruitful, and every Spot of Ground afford 

Tikes or other ras the Suſtenance of human 
e EF: 

Bur ſuppoſe we Ie chat ſome Parts of the E 
Land, particularly about Jeruſalem, are barren and 2 
fraitful, - Echich is not true in the main) yet if the far 
greateſt Part of the Country is wonderfully fertile, as 
it really is, it ſufficiently Juſtifies' the Deſcription i 
find of it in the Holy Scriptures; and accounts for its 
once ſupporting ſuch a prodigious. Number of ee 
rants,” and likewiſe affording its Neighbours thoſe Sup- 
plies of Corn and Oil, which we are aſſured it did in 
= Reign of Solomon. That it abounded with Oxen, 

Sheep, Goats, c and alſo with Fowls, appears 
from the frequent Sacrifices of thoſe Animals amon 
the Jets; and as they had Plenty of Cattle, they hae 2 
Milk enough of conſequence, one of the diſtingmſh-. 
ing Bleſſings of the Land of Promiſe, As to Honey, 
the Mountains of this Country being many of them 
cover'd with Thyme,” Roſemary, and ſuch- like aro- 
matick Plants and Herbs, in which the Bees take moſt 
Delight, we need not wander that the Land was ſaid} 
to flow with it, (as well as with Milk)” to expres its 
Abundance; eſpecially when we conſider, that the 
very Woods and Deſarts of Judæa afforded a wild 
Honey, whatever it was, which Janauban found dr 
ping ng from the Trees, and which was Part of 

ood of St. Jobs the Ba ptiſt f. 

Upox the whole, the ee of ſome Travel 
lers relating to the preſent Barrenneſs of the Holy Land, 
and the Objections that have been raiſed from therice 
againſt the Fruth of ſeveral Paſſages of Scripture, ap- 
pear to me to be entirely groundleſs : For the Country 


0 . 26. + Matth. ili. 4. 9 —4 
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2 far Pom being naturally unfruitful, an 


Inhabitants, a the few that poſſeſs it are quite averſe; a 


u Labour and Induſtry; great Part of it lies unculti- 
vated and neglected; whereas if it were well peopled 


and huſbanded as it ought to be, the Soil is generally _ 
as plentiful Crops as the moſt 


rich, and would 
fertile Parts of ria; and as to the Goodneſs of its 


| Wheat and other Grain, none can be more excellent 
e eee eee u ee 


we are now 
TWO Hours after we tos Joſe. Bean n 
Top of a Hill, which gave us the firſt Sight of Jeru- 


alem; having at the ſame Time Rama within View 


on our Right Hand, and on our Leſt the Plain of Je. 
niche and the Mountains of Gilead. Another Hour 
brought us to the Walls of the Holy City; but as it 


is not lawful for any Frank to enter the Gates without 4 


ving firſt obtain'd Permiſſion from the Governor, the 
Conſul diſpatch'd a Meſſenger for that Purpoſe; who 
having executed his Commiſſion with all poſſible Speed 
and Succeſs, we enter'd at Betblebem 7 and were 


conducted by the Conſul to his on Houſe, who gene- 


rouſly invited us to make that our Home during our 
Stay at Feruſalem. We accepted of his Invitation 


with reſpect to our Lodging, but we generally took | 
dur Mets at: the Latin Convent, where all Frank Pil 


8, as we now reckon'd ourſelves to be, are uſual-. 


their Trouble and Proviſions. - | | 
- Tax little Time we had to ſpace lakers Eat, 21 
would not permit us to. take an accurate Survey of 
Jeraſalem, ſo that I ſhall only give ſome — Ac- 
count of it at preſent, and defer Particulars till that 


Seaſon of Devotion is over, when we ſhall have more 


Leifure to examine them with Attention. This re- 


 nowned City, though much fallen from its ancient 


Grandeur, is ſtill reckon'd the Capital of Paleſtine, 


. d is — reſorted to, either out of Curiofity or 


Devo- 


/ g F 


entertain d, though the Fathers are vell l oor - 
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Devotion, from all Parts of the Chriſtian World. It 

' 3s ſituated about thirty Miles to the Eaſtward of the 
Mediterranean, on a rocky Mountain, with ſteep Aſ- 
cents to it on all Sides, except towards the North; 
and ſurrounded with a deep Valley, which is again 
encompaſs d with Hills; being thus placed, as it 


were, in the Midſt of an Amphitheatre, It is wall'd 


round, but the Walls are not very ſtrong; nor have 
they any Baſtions, but an inconſiderable Ditch on one 
Side only. The City has fix Gates, namely, thoſe of 


the Golden Gate, which is wall'd up, on account of 4 
Prophecy the Twrks have amongſt them, that by that 


pate Buildings are very mean, and the Streets are nar- 
row, crooked, and many of them full of Ruins; and 
indeed there is a great deal of waſte Ground in the 
- » City, and the whole but thinly inhabited, though it is 
. ſcarce three Miles in Circumference. . _. 
Tux preſent” Jeruſalem does not ſtand upon the 
ſame. Ground that was taken up by the ancient City; 


the greater Mount of Moriah, and formerly appro- 
priated to the Execution of Malefactors, was ſhut out 


Saviour's ſuffering upon it, it has been ſo reverenced 
and reſorted to by all Chriſtians, that it has drawn 


Situation of Teru/a/cm agrees © inclineth to the Eaſtward. 


«4 DoQtor, make it appear to be © Olwves, which is the beſt, and 
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Beitblebem, Mount Sion, Sterguilina or the Dung-Gate, 
St. Stephen's, Herod's, and that of Damaſcus ; beſides 


Gate the Chr iſtians are to take Jer uſalem. The pri- 


for Mount Calvary, which is a ſmall Eminence upon 
of the Walls as a polluted Place; whereas fince our 


the City round about it, and ſtands now near the 
Middle of Feruſalem ; and, on the contrary, a great 
Part of the Hill of Sion is left without the Walls “. 

* Dr. Show's Account of he „ Amphitheatre, whoſe Auna 
very well with this of our Author. We have no where, that 1 
“ The Hills which ſtand round * know of, any diſtant View of 
«© about Jeruſalem, ſays the it. That from the Mount of 


„ Htuared, as it were, in an . perhaps the farthefl, is n-. 
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= Ken ah only thing thar renders Juan eonſi- 
derable at Preſent, is the Reſort of Pilgrims thither ©. 
and the aceommod: them with Neceſſaries ſeems 1 
to be the principal Bufineſs of the Inhabitants.” It u 
the Seat of a Turliſb Sangiack, whoſe chief Care "19 * 
do collect the Grand Signior's Tribute, to ſer 800 
Orders obſerved, and d Protect the Bilgrims, Ih © 
Fathers who relle here, dom the ines of de 
: 3 e 1 25 *. 15 * 1 * 
0 God Friday, in de Een Style, the Fre mY Con- 
go ful was obliged to go into the Church of the holy Se- 
tchre, to attend . religious Soſemnity of that 8. 
ſon; and we made no Scruple to accompany him, 
ok though it was not yet Eaſter according to out Com- 
Putation. The Doors of the Church are "i 
theſe Times by Turk Officers and Soldiers, Who 
watch that none enter who have not pi , 
Caphar, which is more or leſs according to the Coun- 
try or Character of the Perſons who want to be ad- 
mitted. Whoever has once paid this Duty ma) 50 
in and out gratis during the whole Feaſt at-publick 
Times, when it is uſual for the Doors to be open; but 
if they would have them open'd at any aue en pur- || 
| * the fame Expence muſt be repeated. 4 
Bor before we enter this facred Fabrick, let us take 
2 View of its Outffide. The Church of the holy Se- 
| Pate, which ws Pilgrims chiefly * W 


od af i 8 OI Foo 8 
- ot k. we - 2 = & # . 1 4 


7 withfanding at fo ſmall a by Stb | 1s Aer: r 
Diſtance, that when our Sa- „ Mount Sion, the moſt emi- 4 
« yviour was there, he mi 1 nent Part of the old 
* faid, almoſt in a literal em, is now excluded, and, | 
07 0p to have <ejt over it. There. « ite Ditches fill'd. up; 72 — 
t are very few Remains of the the Places adj to Mount ö f 
City, either as it was in our vhs Ob 4 
4 Saviour's Time, or as it was 
«« afterwards rebuilt hy Hadrian: in th 5 
. ſcarce one Stone bein ng ft upon = * Shaw's. 
«© another, which hath not been Nals, p. 534. 5 
« 0 K 85 down. Even * ve © | 
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Mount Gaivary, and is about a hundred Paces long, 
and ſixty wide. Lo prepare this Hill for laying the 

Foundation of the Church, the Workmen were oblig d 
to reduce it to a plain Area, which was done by cut- 
ting away ſe Parts of the Rock, and elevating 
others: But particular Care was taken, they tell you, 
that none of thoſe Parts of the Hill ſnould be dimi- 
niſn' d, or ſuffer any Alteration, which were more im- 
madiately concern d in our Saviour's Paſſion ; and there 

. fore that Part of Caluary where he is ſaid to have heen 

faſten d to the Croſs, and lifted. up, is left entire, be- 
ing about twelve Yards ſquare, This Spot of Ground 

is conſiderably higher than the Floor of the Church, 
ipſomuch that there are one and twenty Stairs to go 
up to the Top of it; and the holy Sepulchre itfelf, 
which at firſt was a Cave hewn in the Rock under- 
grguad, may be now ſaid to ſtand above-ground, the 

Rock all round it having been cut away. At the Weſt” 
End of the Church is a ſquare Tower or Steeple, the 

Top of which appears forhewhat broken and ruinous 
but che Edifice in general is kept in good Repair, and, If 
conſidering what Part of the World we are in, may | 

be deem'd ſumptuous and magnificent. 
- ALL the Pilgrims: having enter'd the Church on 

Good. Friday, the Doors were lock'd in the Evening, 

and open d no more till Sunday Morning; during which ; 
agreeable Confinement we had the Pleaſure of. ſeeing - 
all the Ceremonies: practiſed by the Latins at this Fe- 

ſtival, and of viſiting the ſeveral holy Places in the 

Church, all which we had an Opportunity of ſurvey- 

ing deliberately and without Interruption. | By bh 

Places we are to underſtand ſuch.as-are-look'd upon 

with more than ordinary Veneration, and are reckond 

peculiarly, conſecrated, by having ſome particular A- 

Burial, and Reſurrection of our Bleſſed Saviour. Of 

theeſe there are above a Dozen within this Church, 

ſoze of which are as — 
EGO) | f 5 | 12 


1. Tran” [i 
1 the Soldiers. 2. The Place 
where they divided his Garments. 3. The Priſon 
where he was. ſhut up whilſt they digg d a Hole to 
ſet the Foot of the Croſs in, and — every thing 
for his 1 4. The Spot where he was nail d 
to the Croſs. g. Where the Croſs was erected. 6. 
Where the Soldier ſtood who pierced his Side with a 
Spear. 7. Where his Body was anointed in order for 
his Burial. 8. 2 _ was laid in the Sepulchre. 


2 Where the Ange . to the Women aſter 

18 1 on T 

9 er Magdalen; and ſeveral others. All 
is is ſu Ar to have been tranſacted within the 

narrow Ini, of this Church, and the ſacred Places 

are all diſtinguiſh'd and adorn'd with ſo many ſeveral 


Ir the Galleries round the Church, and in ce lit 
tle Buildings on the Outſide adjoining to it, are A 
ments for the Reception of the Friars and Pilgrims; 
and in theſe Places almoſt every Chriſtian Nation for- 
merly maintain'd a ſmall Society of Monks, the Turks 
aſſigning each of them their particular Quarter. There 
were Latins, Greeks, Syrians, Armeniaus, G 1 
Maronites, and ſeveral other Sets of Chriſtians ; but 
there are only three Sorts remaining at preſent, who 
N reſide here, namely, Latius, Greeks, and 
2 aß all the reſt having forſaken their Apart 

4 t being able to bear the exceſſive Rents and 
Extortions impoſed upon them by their Mabometan 
Landlords; and the Armenians are reduced to fuch a 
low Condition, and ſo much in Debt to the Turks, 
that it is probable. they will foon be god t leave. 
their Quarters. 

Bast pzs theſe diſtinct A partments, each Featervity - 

has its reſpective Altars and Sanftuary for its own Uſe, 
from which all other Nations are excluded. But what 
has ever been the great Source of Contention between 
the. l Seats of Chriſtians in this Place, is the 
SR... Command 


Place where he himſelf 
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| Command and Appropriation of the holy Sepulchre, 
each claiming it as their Property, and being deſirous 
of having it in their own Poſſeſſion. The Greaks and 
Latins particularly have diſputed the Privilege of ſay- 
ing Maſs in this Chapel with ſo much Warmth, that 
they have come to Blows, and wounded each other at 
the very Entrance of the conteſted Sepulchre“: But 
to put an End to theſe ſcandalous and unchritian ar- 
rels, the French King interpoſed by a Letter to the 
Grand Vizier about the Year 1685; and in 1690 an 
Order was obtained for putting the holy Sepulchre in- 
to the Hands of the Latins, who ſince that Time have 
had the ſole Privilege of ſaying Maſs in it, and ſo- 
lemnizing any publick Office of Religion, though 
Chriſtians of all Nations are permitted to go into it to 
perform their private Devotions. _ 

Tu conſtant Employment of the Monks belong- 
ing to the Church is to trim the Lamps, and to make 
devotional Viſits and Proceſſions to the ſeyeral Altars 
and ſacred Places. Thus they ſpend many Years of 

their Life, and ſome of them, out of their abundant. 
| Zeal, continue here to their dying Day, entertain'd' 
and tranſported with the pleaſing Contemplations na- 
turally excited by this holy Manſion. The Latin in 
particular, ten or twelve of whom conſtantly reſide 
in the Church with their Preſident, make every Day 

a ſolemn Proceſſion with Tapers, Crucifixes, and el 
like ent, to the * Sanctuaries, ſinging at 


% An Evidence of this Fu- 


« ry, ſays Mr. Maundrell, the 
. Father-Guardian of the Latin 

Convent ſhew'd us in a great 
Scar upon his Arm, which he 


* told us was the Mark of a 
*« Wound given him by a ſturdy 
G reel Prieſt in one of theſe 


* unholy Wars. Who can ex- 


pes (continues he) ever to 
« {ee theſe holy Places reſcued 


Vor. BL. No XXXVII. 


« from the Hands of Infidels ? 
« Or, if they ſhould be reco- 


er d, — deplorable Con- 


<< teſts might be expected to fol- 


low about them? Seeing even 
4 in their preſent State of Cap- 
_« tivity, they are made the Oc- 
«* cafion of ſuch unchriſtian 


% Rage and Animoſity. Jour- 
ney from Aleppo, Ce. p. 70, 
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every. one of them a Latin Hymn, ſuitable to their 
 refpeRive Subjects; Kit at Euſter, the Time When 
Pilgrims afually reſort to Jeruſalem, their Duty is grea- 
cer, 483 their Ceremonies more numerous, than at any 
other Seaſon. As theſe Latins are mofe exact and re- 
in che Diſcharge of their Funktiotis than the o- 
ler Monks refiding at Jeruſalem, and our Converfa- 
tion being chiefly amongſt them, T ſhall only deſcribe 
their Manner of celebrating this Feſtival, without ta- 
king notice of the Ceremonies prattiſed' by the other 
Chriſtians on the fame Occaſion. © 
Ox Good Friday Night, call'd by che Fryars Nox 
tenebroſa or the dark Night, the Solemnity begins, 
which has ſomething in it fo extraordinary as to de- 
ſerve 4 particular "Deſcription. In che Evening, as 
ſoon as it grew duſkiſh, all the Mobks and Pilgrims 
alſettibled in the ke of the 1 el ie (ak ſmall 


„ # 


vious to 5 ber one 15 he Atin Fade 
reach'd a Sermon, during which the Candles were all 
put out, to yield the more lively Rep! eſentation of 
what we were then commemorating, Sermon being 
ended, which laſted about half an, Hour, every one 
had a large lighted Taper put into 'his Hand, and all 
neceſſary Preparations were made for beginning the 
Procemon. Among the Crucifixes there was one of a 
large Size, to which the Image of ou LEO, as big 
as the Life, was faſten d with great Nat Is, having a 
Crown of Thorns on its Head, and being ſmeard 
with Blood, in ſuch a manner that it very well og 
ſented the tragical 8 of 0er Lots Body h 
on the Croſs. - Comp Was carried. at 
Few of the Page the pany following, and. 1H 
ngigg different Hymns at the appointed Places. 
"x firſt Place they ſtopp'd at was a little Cell got 
far from the Door of the Chapel of the Appariticn,” 
SLE w 8; 4. ok 5 2 -- wherein 


Land] Cranes Theurscx, E/g; 43 
wherein is kept the Pillar of Flagellation; and haying 
ſung an Hymn proper to the Cruelty here commemo- 
rated, another Fryar gave us a Sermon in Spaaſſh re- 
lating to the Scourging of our Saviour. This Pillar, 
or rather the Piece of it here preſerv d, is near.a Yard 
in Height, and is ſecur'd — an Iron Grate, ſo that 
5 body can touch it; though it may the viewid 4. 

n and two, e 
of the Priſon, where they ſay our Lord was ſecir d 
whilſt things were getting ready for his Crucifixion. 
This is a little dark: Place, to which we deſcend hy 
three Steps; and belongs to the Ertel, who keep; a 
Lamp there continually burning. Here another Hymn 
. ſung, and a third Fryar preach'd in Italiun. 

Ou next Viſit was to the Chapel of che Dividan | 
of Chrifts Gartzents,! which belongs to the Armeny- 
ans; and herei Em Was alſo lungs but we hal 
no Sermon. 

'Havine dined, the Proceſſion. * to the 
Chapel of Derifiom, herein is an Altar — 
two Pillars, and underneath it is a Piece «bo 
Marble, on which they ſay the Soldiers 
Saviour when they cromm'd him with Tho _ and 
mock'd him, e _ ws e of the! Jes; ow 
which Mockery the Chapel it Name. Here 
We had another Hymn, _ 2 fourth Sermon. 

From this Place they went up to Calvary by, he 
Suan already mention'd leaving — Shoes at the 
Bottom; and being come to the Altar here our 1 
is ſuppoſed to Have been nail'd to the Croſs, they laid 
down the great Crucifix on the Floor, and ſeem d 
buſied in nailing the Body to the Croſs ; and; after 
the Hymn,/another Eryar pr — a Sermon upon the 
Crucifixion. - This Chapel is cover'd all over with 
Moſaick Work; and ii 1c dle of the Pavement 
there are ſome Marble Stones of ſeveral Colours, de- 
5 . to ſnew the * Place where our Lord's 2 

2 fe 
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fell when his Hands and Feet were pierced. It be- 
"longs to the Zatins, and has two Altars, before which 
are ſixteen Lampe, and 'a CO with twelve 
"Branches, . ; 
' From hence they removed into an chaining Cha- 
pe, ſeparated from the former only by a Curtain, at 
the Eaſt End of which is the very Place where our 
Saviour ſuffered. Here the Rock riſes half a Yard 
higher than the Floor, in form of an Altar, ten Foot 
long, and ſix or ſeven broad; and is cover'd with white 
Marble. In the Middle of this Altar is a round Hole, 
about ſeven Inches in Diameter, cut two Feet deep in 
the natural Rock, which is ſaid to be the very ſame 
individual one, wherein the Foot of our Lord's Croſs 
was fix d. It is now plated with Silver, and the Pil. 
grims thruſt their Arms into it, kiſs and proſtrate 
themſelves upon it, and apply their Beads and Cruci- 
-fixes to it, whereby they acquire, as is apprehended, 
an uncommon Sanctity. On the right Side of the 
Place where our Saviour's Croſs: ftood, is that 
of the penitent Thief that was crucified with him, 
ey on the left Hand that of the wicked Thief, which 
reſented by two Croſſes fix'd on little Marble 
70 Pedeſfals, | Bitween: che Place. off our Lord's Croſs, 
and that of the impenitent Thief, is a remarkable 
Cleft in the Rock, which in all Probability was made, 
as it is faid to have been, by the Earthquake that hap- 
pen nid when the Son of God ſuffer d*. That this is 
"a natural and genuine Breach, and not counterfeited 
by Art, every. one who ſees it muſt needs be convin- 
'ced; for the Sides of it anſwer exactly to each other, 
even where they are ice to abe Tools of a 
"Workman. i Þ%: | 
Bor to proceed wht our: Diratime In che ole 
ve. mentionid they placed the great Crucifix with 
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Poſtare they ſung a Hymn ; after which, the Guar- 
dian of the Convent entertain'd us with a Paſſion Ser- 
mon. When this was ended, two Friars, perſonating 
Foſeph of Arimathea and Nicodemus, approached the 
Croſs with great Solemnity, and all imaginable Con- 
cern in their Looks, and drawing the Nails they took 
down the bloody Image, which was ſo contrived, that 
the Limbs were flexible, as if it been a real Body; 
and it is no ſmall Surprize to Strangers, to ſee the two 
Fathers bend down the Arms, which were extended 
upon the Croſs, and diſpoſe them in ſuch a Manner as 
is uſual in laying out a Corpſe. 
Tux Body being receiv'd in a large Winding-Sheet 
was carried down from Calvary, the whole Company 
attending it to the Stone of Unction, which is taken to 
be the very Place where our Lord's Body was anoin- 
ted, and prepared with Myrrh and Aloes for the Bu- 
rial“. It is about ſeven Foot long, and two Foot 
broad, adorn'd all round with a chequer'd Border of 
little white and red Marble Stones; and, to prevent 
its. being trod upon, it 1s incloſed' with Iron Rails. 
Here they laid down the imaginary Corpſe, and having 
thrown Perfumes and Spices upon it, they wrapp'd it 
in the Winding-Sheet, ſinging a Hymn ſuitable to the 
Occaſion; after which one of the Fathers preach'd a 
Funeral Sermon. The Obſequies being thus finiſh'd, 
the feigned Body was depoſited in the Sepulchre, and 
the Door was ſhut; and the whole Company, being 
pretty well tired with this long Ceremony, laid down 
to Reſt ; for which Purpoſe we had taken care to bring 
Pillars and Carpets along with us, and fo ſlept very 
Ay in a Gallery belonging to the Latin Fa- 
ers. I 

Tux next Morning nothing paſs'd worth mention- 
ing, which gave us an Opportunity of viewing ſeve- 
ral Things about this Church not yet deſcribed. Not 


* Jobu xix. 30. 5 yy 
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134 
far from che Stone of Union, towards the Eaſt; there 
is a little Chapel; and near the Entrance on the Right 
Hand ſtands the hre of Godfrey of Bouillon. 
which has a ridged Roof over it, ſupported by four 
Stone Pillars; and on the Marble is Ae 2 
lowing Epitaph in Gothic Characters: 


Hie jacet inclitus G re Soap de , FIT wth 
Nam terram acquifrvit cultui Criſtiano. Cujus | 
anima requieſeat in pace. Amen. ON 


» 4 £2 


Here lies the renown'd Godfrey of Bovillon, os 
eftabliſh'd the Worſhip. of Chrift all over this 
Land. May his Soul reſt in Peace. Amen. 
On the left Hand is the Tomb of his Brother Bala. 
win, of much the ſame Form, and bearing the fol- 
as. Inſcription: ; 
Rex Baldewinus, Judas alter Macbabæus, 
Pßpes patriæ, vigor ecclęſiæ, virtus utrinſqus | 
Quem formidabant, cui dona tributa ferebant, 
Cedar, & Egypt: Dan, ac homicida Damaſcus ; 
Prob dolor] in modico clauditur hoc tumuls. 
wins. Engliſh to this Effect: 1 
Like Judas“ zealous for his Country's Laws, 
Baldwin, great Champion in the Chriſtian Cauſe 3 
Whom Cedar f, Egypt, and Damaſcus Land, 


Dreaded, and ſerv d with tributary Hand; 
Pale Death (the beſt, bag mighticlt Monarchs 
Doom,) 


| * Has here laid humble in a ſcanty Tomb. 


1 „This is meant of Juda: 
Maccabæus, one of the Sons of 


Martatbias, who was made Ge- 


meral of the Fewws after his Fa- 


ther, and gain'd many ſignal 
Victories, but was at laſt ſlain in 
Battle, being baſely deſerted by 


great Part of his Army, = 


Hiſtory in the firſt Book. of the 
Maccabees. 

+ Part of Gabis, fo call dfrom 
Kedar (Gen. XV. 13.) and his 
Children the Cedreni, Deſcen- 


dants from Jhmael, who inhahit- 


ed Arabia Petræa. 
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Turzz were the two firſt Chriſtian Kings of Jeru- 
Leng” and as we go out of this Chapel, we ſee: four 
e Marble Monuments on the right Hand againſt he 
Vall, where the Children of Baldwin are interr d; 
but the Infcriptions upon them are not legible. , 
© TowarDps the Eaſt End of the Church, between 
the Chapel of the Divifon 758 Chriſt's Garments and that 
of the Deriſion, there is a r, from whence we de- 
ſcend by thirty Stone Steps to the Chapel of St. He- 
lena, which is ſpacious, and has a Dome over it, ſup- 
rted by four great Pillars of white Marble. "Theſe 
Pillars, bei ng always kept moiſt, and ſometimes 
falling 1 them, by the Dampneſs of the Place, 
more ſuperſtitious Chriſtians hereabouts pretend that 
oy weep for the Death and Sufferings of our Savi- 
In this Chapel are two Altars, one of which is 
= large: all of Marble, and has eighteen Lamps 
burning before it; and on the right Hand, near this 
great Aua, is a NMarble- Chair, of an antique Form, 
Where the pious Empreſs is faid to have fat, while 
vey were ſearching for our Lord's Croſs below. 

ROM hence we deſcend, by eleven Steps cut in the 
Rock of Mount Calvary, into the Chapel of the In. 
vention of the Croſs, an obſcure Vault, where they ſay 
our Saviour's Croſs was firſt diſcover d. This Place, 
they tell us, was formerly a Ditch at the Foot of Cal. 
vary, calPd by the Prophet Jeremiah the Vall of dead 
Bodies“; and that here the Fews threw the Croſs on 
which the Son of God fuffer'd, and cover'd it with 
Filth and Rubbiſh. Here it lay buried till the Time 
of Helena the Mother of Conſtantine, who having had 
the Place pointed out to her by a certain Jerv, cauſed 
Workmen to dig to a great Depth, who ar laſt found 
three Croſſes; but being at a loſs how to diſtinguiſh 
the Croſs of Chriſt from thoſe of the two MalefaCtors, 
it is ſaid the Doubt was removed. by a Miracle; for 
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a ſick Women having touch'd both the Croſſes of the 
Criminals without receiving the leaſt Benefit, was im- 
mediately cured of her Diſeaſe by touching the real 
Croſs of our Saviour. The Jem, who had been the 
Inſtrument of this Diſcovery, and was an Eye-witneſs of 
the Miracle, became a Convert to Chriſtianity, and 
was afterwards Biſhop of Jeruſalem, his Name being 
changed from Judas to Quiriacus. We are told he 
ſuffer d Martyrdom in the Reign of Julian the Apo- 
ſtate, and was canonized after his Death; but how 

much Truth there is in all this fine Story, I leave to 
the Judgment of the Reader. This is certain, that 
the third of May, the Day on which the Invention of 
the Croſs is ſuppoſed to have happen'd, is an ancient 
Feſtival, and ſtill. continues to be obſerv'd by the 
Church of Rome in memory of that Diſcovery.: . . .. 
Tux Choir of this Church is pretty much like thoſe 
of our Cathedrals. At the Weſt End it opens to- 
wards the Door of the holy Sepulchre, and to the 
Eaſt it terminates in a Semicircle, in which Part ſtands 

their high Altar, richly gilt, and hung round with 
the Pictures of ſeveral Saints, painted full-faced after 
the Manner of the Greeks, to whom. the Choir be- 
longs. This is ſeparated from the reſt of the Church 
by a Wall, and has only three Doors, one over-againſt 
that of the Sepulchre, and one on each Side towards 
the High Altar. It is ſurrounded with large Pillars, 
which ſupport a Dome of Free-ſtone over it, cloſe at 
Top; and rough-caſt on the Out- ſide. Towards the 
Welt End of the Choir, at an equal Diſtance from 
each Side of it, is a little Hole in the Pavement, 
which the Eaſtern Chriſtians call the Navel or Middle 
of the World, and really believe it to be ſo, ground- 
ing their Opinion on a wrong Interpretation of an Ex- 
preſſion in Scripture, of God's working Salvation in 
#he midſt of the Earth*, © R 


® Pſalm boiv. 12. 


Tux 
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Taz Nave or; Body of the Church of the holy Se- 
pulchre is round, and has two circular Galleries one 
above another, ſupported by large ſquare Pillars, for- 
merly.. faced with white Marble; but many of them 
have been robb*d of that Ornament. Between the 
Top of the upper Range of Pillars and the Extremity 
of the upright Wall, are ſeveral Moſaic Pictures in 
| concave Niches, repreſenting divers Prophets, Apo- 
ſtles, and Saints; and amongſt them, on the South 
Side of the Temple, is the Effigies of the Emperor 
Conſtantine, and oppoſite to it that of his Mother He- 
lena, the Foundreſs of this venerable Fabrick. This 
Part of the Church is cover'd with another Dome, 
ſuſtain'd with Rafters of Cedar, having an Opening 
at Top, like that of the Pantheon at Rome, through 
which it receives all the Light it has, and which is 
full as much as is neceflary. Exactly underneath this 
Opening is the holy Sepulchre; which, though once 
under-ground, as before abſery*d, is now hewn into 
the Form of a Chapel, and ſtands conſiderably above 
the Pavement of the Church. Before we enter this 
ſacred Place, we paſs over a little Elevation, raiſed a- 
bout a Foot higher than the Floor, on each of which 
there is a Seat or Bank of white Marble. From hence 
wie pals into the Chapel of the Angel, becauſe there 
they ſay the Angel fat upon the Stone, and told the 
Women that our Lord was riſen ; but this Stone, 
which was long preſerv'd here, was convey'd ſome 
Years ago, it ſeems, to the Chapel of St. Saviour be- 
longing to the Armenians. Out of this Place we cre 
into the Chapel of the holy Sepulchre, the Door of 
which is three Foot high and two Foot wide; and 
the whole Grotto, if I may ſo call it, is about eight 
Foot ſquare, and as much in Height, all cut out of 
the ſolid Rock, but lined for the moſt part with white 
Marble. On che Right Hand, as we enter, whichall do 


4 Matth, xxviii, 1 6. | 
| barefooted 
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8 out of Regard to the Sanctity of the Place, 
is the Tomb where our Lord was laid. It is alſo faced 
with Marble, and raiſed in form of an Altar almoſt 
three Foot from the Floor; extending the whole 


Length and, half the Breadth of this little os 
that there is not Room for more than three 880 
to kneel there without being very much crowded. 
There are three Holes cut through the Roof of this 
144 to give Vent to the N of the Lamps that 

be ws continually burning; and juſt over theſe Holes 
is erected. a ſmall Cupola bir with Lead, ſuppor- 
ted by fix double Coriutbian Columns, which look like 


Porphyry. When it rains, the Water falls through _ 


the Opening in the Dome of the Church upon this 
Cupola, from whence Proviſion has been — to 
carry it off. The Chapel is ſurrounded on the Out- 
ſide by ten beautiful Pillars of white Marble, adjoin- 
ing to the Wall, and ſuſtaining a Cornice. The 
that are always burning within make the Place immo- 
derately hot; however, the Latin Prieſts endure it ſo 
as to ſay Maſs at the Altar, which, as 1 obſery d be- | 
fore, is at preſent their peculiar Privilege. a 
In the Afternoon the Congregation Abd in 
the Area before the holy Sepulchre, where the F Hrs 
ſpent ſeveral Hours in ſinging the Lamentations of Fe- 
remiah, and afterwards made the uſual Proceſſion round 
the Church, with which the TOY of this Day 
| was cancluded. 

Tux holy Sep vichre was fot open very early on 
3 Eafter-Sunday, 10 the Fathers put on a Face of Joy, 
as if it had been the very Time of our Lord's Reſur- 
reftion, Maſs was celebrated in the Morning juſt be- 

fore the Sepulchre, where the Ban Send in had a 
Throne erected, and being cloathed i hs epiſcopal Robes, 
with a Mitre on his Head, he of loſt to all 
Chriſtians that were diſpoſed to e it, ſeveral 
Coy ſtanding by as Spectators. Fhis being over, 
& "uy _ Company, of which | WE: made 2 a Part, 

went 
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vent out of the Church, and dined at the Latin Con- 
vents rio 7: 

AFTER this Refreſhment, we ſpent the Reads 
of the Day in viewing ſome of the remarkable Places 
within the City, accompanied by one of the Latin Fa- 
thers. We were conducted to ſee the Palace of Pi. 
late, or rather the Place where it ſtood; for its Room 
is now taken up by an ordinary Dwelling-houſe. Te 
is not far from It. Stephen's Gate, which is on the Eaſt 
Side of the City; and from the Terrace of this Houſe 
we have a diſtinct View of the Area where anciently 
ſtood the famous Temple of Solomon. Indeed the on- 
ly good Sight we can get of it is from hence; for the 
Turks having incloſed it, and built a Moſque there, a 
Chriſtian is not permitted to go within its — 
without forfeiting his Life, unleſs he has a Mind to 
ſave it by renouncing his Religion. To level ſuch a 
ſpacious Area as it appears to be, upon ſuch a 
rocky Mountain, muſt have colt [incredible Labour, 
but perhaps no Place in the World is fitter for an au- 
guſt Building. It lies on the Top of Mount Moriah, 
over. againſt the Mount of Olives, the two Mounts be- 
ing ſeparated by the Valley of Jeboſaphat. The Tur- 
tiſb Moſque that is built in the Middle of it is of an 
octogonãl Figure, ſuppoſed to ſtand upon the ſame 
Ground that was —— taken up by the Holy of 
Holies; and though it is neither a large nor elegant 
Structure, it makes a grand Appearance merely by the 
Advantage of its Situation. On the South Side of 
the Area is another Moſque, formerly the Church of 
the Purification of the Bleſſed Virgin. | 
— From this pretended- Palace of Pilate, which is 
now the Reſidence of the Sangiack, begins what the 
Chriſtians call the dolorous Way, that is, the Way that 
our Lord was led from hence to Mount Calvary, the 
Place of his Crucifixion, which is about a Mile diſtant. 
As we come out of the Houſe there is a Deſcent, 
u bn was ancjently what they call the Scala Sancta, 
Or 
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or Holy Stairs, which they ſay were carned to Rome 
by Conſtantine or his Mother Helena. They obtain'd 
the Name from our Saviour's having gone up and 
down them ſeveral Times, and particularly when he 
was conducted to the Place of his Paſſion. Not far 
from hence we paſs'd under an old Arch that croſſes 
the Street, on the Eaſt Side of which there are two 
Windows, ſeparated only by a little Marble Pillar, 
where Pilate is ſaid to have preſented Chriſt to the 
People, ſaying, Behold the Man. About a hundred 

Paces farther we are ſhewn the Ruins of a Church, 
built on the Place where they tell you the Bleſſed Vire 
fell into a Swoon, when ſhe ſaw our Lord bearing 
his Croſs and uſed deſpitefully. Fifty or ſixty Yards 
from hence is the Place where they met with Simon 
the Cyrenian, and compell'd him to bear our Saviour's 
Croſs, after he had fallen down ſeveral Times under 
the heavy Burden. Turning a little on the left Hand, 
we are ſhewn the Place where our Saviour ſaid to the 
Women, Weep not for me, but for a hates" and fur 


Houſe of the rich Glutton. Soon after this we came 
to the Houſe. of Veronica, who ſeeing our Saviour's 
Face ſmeared with Sweat and Blood, made way 
through the Crowd, and wiped it with a white Hand- 
kerchief, on which our Lord, in teftimony. of his 
Thankfulneſs for that charitable Office, left the Re- 
ſemblance of his Face miraculouſly ſtamp'd; which 
they ſay is ſtill ſhewn at St. Peter's in Rome on cer- 
tain Feſtivals. At ſome Diſtance from this Houſe 
we paſs'd by the Gate of Judgment, through which 
Malefactors were anciently led to the Place of Execu- 
tion, and which ſtood in the Weſtern Wall of old Je- 
ruſalem, but is now conſiderably within the City. 
From hence we aſcend the Eaſt Side of Mount Cal. 
vary, which needs no farther Deſcription. 

On Eafter-Monday the Moſolem, or Governor of 
the City, ſet out with a Body of four hundred x] 


your: Children; and overagainſt it, they fay, ſtood the 
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and Foot, according to annual Cuſtom, to convoy the 
Pilgrims towards the River Jordan; a Part 
of = Holy Land the Arabs are ſo powerful and in- 
ſolent, that there is no travelling without ſuch a Guard. 
For this Protection each Frank Pilgrim pays twelve 
Dollars, except the Eccleſiaſticks, who pay but fix; 
and finding ourſelves obliged to pay this Sum whether 
ve took the Journey or ſtaid in the City, we reſolv d 
to make a Part of — Company. We were in all a- 
bout two thouſand five hundred Pilgrims, of every 
Age, Sex, and Nation; ſome on Aſſes, ſome on 
Mules, and others on Horſeback. Going out at 
St. Stephen's Gate, and having croſs'd the Valley of 
Jeboſapbat and Part of Mount Olivet, we came in half 
an Hour to Bethany, which is at preſent but a ſmall 
Village. As ſoon as we enter it, we ſee an old Ruin, 
which they call Lazarus s Caſtle, ſuppoſed to have 
been his 7 houſe; and at the Bottom of Aa 
tle Deſcent they ſhew his Sepulchre, wherein be 1 
when our Saviour raiſed him from the Dead. . This 
Place is held in great Veneration by the Turks,, who 
uſe it as an Oratory, and demand a ſmall Caphzr of 
the Chriſtians for being admitted to ſee it. Nor far 
from hence we paſs'd by the ſuppoſed Habitation * 
Mary Magdalen; and. - ba deſcending a ſteep Hill, 
we came to a Well call'd the Fountain. of the 0 le | 
becauſe here, according to Tradition, they uſed 10 
drink and refreſh themſelves. in their Fallage between 
Jeruſalem and Jericho. 
_ From hence we travelled through an intricate Way 
among Hills and Valleys of a very barren Aſpect, Gel 
diſcovering however ſufficient Signs of the Induſt 
the ancient Huſbandmen. After ſome, Hours po 
we came to a mountainous Deſart, in which, it is ys 
our Saviour was tempted by the Devil. Looking 
down into a deep Valley, we ſpied the Ruins of ſome 
ſmall Cells and Cottages, formerly inhabited by He:- 
2 who indeed could not have choſen a more com- 


fortleſs 
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fottleſs and deſolate Place, or more fit for the ſes 
of Penance and Mortification. But to make us 
Amends, the Tops of theſe abandon*d Hills afforden 
us a delightful Proſpect of the Mountains of Arabia, 
the Dead Sta, and the Plain of Fericho; into which 
laſt 6 after about | ox Houts March from 
2 

" Tuxnixnc up the Plain wy MAY Hand,” 110 
5 that Courſe for near an Hour, we came to the 
Foot of an exceeding high Mountain 'calPd” Quaran- 
rania, whither, they tell us, the Devil took our Bleſſed 
Lord when he ſhewed him the Kingdoms and Glories 
i the World. The Aſcent is nôt only difficult But 
gerous; and yet there is a Ca ol che Top of 
„ and another about half way up}; beſides ſeveral 
Caves or Holes in the Side of dhe Mountain, former- 
Go Reſidence of Hermits, and ſtill reſorted to 


mit Zealots, who keep their Leut there, in invitatic 
the fo _ sfifting of our Saviour. Abundance 
of Arabs ſhelter themſelves in theſe Caves, 
who have FirAhthe. and generally 6ppoſe che Pa. 
of the Pilg yk the Nerds unleſs t hey 
_ Ter by pay by vn Apr ren al | 
EAVING this "hn. ng paſs d by 
Kune of an Aqueduct and 2 Ockivint: GE came to the 
gat of Elia, fo calbd on account of its being 
miraculouſly. ſly purged of its brackith' Tafte by that Pro- 
zher T. aterg are received in a large Baſon, 
wrt OB they, iſſue, and, dividing themſelves | in- 
to ſeveral Streams, are diſperſe over the Plain from 
thence to Jericho, and render it extreme 3 * 
Mile diſtant from hence ſtands Jericho, a famous 
City, but now a' mean Village inhabited by Arabs, 
confifting of thirty or forty Houſes; near which the 
Governor of Jeruſalem, with his Forces and the whole 
Com pany of Pilgrims, pitch'd 1 their Tents. Not far 


* Math. iv. 8 hl et 
3 from 
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from bur Camp, they ſliew'd us an old ſquare Stone- 
W Which they told us was the Houſe. of Za 

eee VI e OAT 


' 


""'FERICHO was a wealthy City, in the Tribe of 
Hamin, the firft which Joſbu" took from the C. 
gane, the Walls of it falling down on the Shouts of 
che Trathites, the Sound of ſeven Ram's-horns, and 
the Circumvection of the Ark of the Covenant; and 
no Schul in it was ſpared, except the Harlot Rabab 
and her Family, who had been inſtrumental in ſaving 
the Spies that had been fent by Jeſbug into the City ; 
which was now butnt to the Ground, = Curſe 
pronbuiited agaihſt"the Man that ſhould rebuild br f. 
In the Days of heb, however, aboye five hundied'- 
A fifty Years ater” i as rebuile' by Hi che Bethe. 
He, ho had the”Curfe inflicted upon fim according 
to ND W But we muſt not under» 
ffand” this in the ftrifteſt Senſe, à8 ff there had 
been n ſuch City as Jericho from Jah to Fiel; 
for in "Eglon's Time we read of the City of Palm 
trees}; which is the Tame ; and of Jericho in i ol 


Days, who order'd fis Ambaſſadors to ſtay there till 
their Beards were grown, again, which had been cut o 
by Hann King of Ams“. We may fappoſe, how- 
ever, that it Was inconfiderable till its Reſtoration by 
Hel, after which it grew famous on matly 1 i 


and was ennobled by the Schools of Ihe Prophets. 1 
the Time of the fecond Temple this —— yielded 
none in all. Juden, except Jeruſalem; for it had a royal 
Palace in it, where Herod the Great ended his Days; 
an Hippodromus, Where the Je Nobility were ſhut 
up, on purpoſe to be flain after his Death; and an 
Amphitheatre, where his Will was publickly open'd 
and read, with other, ftately Buildings; but at preſent 
| + See Jobua, ch. vi.through- with Jobua vi. 26. 

out. | Fudges iii. 13, 
1 Compare 1 Kings xvi. 34. * 2 Sam. x. 4, 5. 
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we find ſcarce any Tokens} of its ancient  Gran- 
Wx decamp'd very early on Tueſday Morning, and 
proceeded directly to the River Fordan. The Plain 
through which we paſs'd was for the moſt Part bar - 
ren, producing nothing but a Kind of Samphire, and 
ſuch- like marine Plants. In ſeveral Places of the Road, 
where the Water had ſettled, we obſerved the Surface 
of the Ground to be whitiſh ; and upon Examination, 
found it to be a thin Cruſt of Salt, with which Mi- 
neral we concluded that the whole Valley is plentifully 
impregnated, eſpecially as theſe ſaline Effloreſcences 
were at ſome Leagues Diſtance}, from the Dead 
EL os ru ont again: ed Io ried den? 
Wirui a 8 a Mile of the Jordan we ſaw 
the Ruins of a Church and Convent dedicated to St. 
| A in memory of his baptizing our Saviour; being 

ounded as near as poſſible to the Place where it is 
conjectur'd the Baptiſt. had the Honour of performing 
that ſacred Office. On the farther Side of the Con- 
vent there runs a ſmall Deſcent, ſuppoſed to be the 
firſt or outermoſt Bank of Jordan, to which the River 
formerly over-flow'd at certain Seaſons of the Year, 
particularly in the Month of March, and in the Time 
of Harveſt. But perhaps theſe Innundations are quite 
ceaſed, or are not ſo —.— as anciently, ſince we 
diſcover'd no Signs of any ſuch thing when we were 
there, which was the Beginning of April. 


: 1 
” 


P F 


 ArTex. this little Deſcent, we walk upon a Level 

for about a Furlong, before we arrive at the preſent 
Bank of the River, which is ſo cover'd with Tama- 
riſks, Willows, and other Trees and Buſhes, that it 
requires ſome Pains to make way through them, and 
come at a Sight of the Water. The Wood on the 
- oppoſite Side of the River ſeem'd to be thicker than 
that on ours; and both of them are ſaid to be a Covert, 
as they were formerly, for Lions and other Beaſts of 
Ay 
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Prey *3-but we neither ſaw -nor heard any of thoſe 
terrible Creatures. 
Tue Friars having perform'd their Service pre- 
ſcribed for this Place, conſiſting of Hymns, Prayers, 
and ſome particular Ceremonies, many of the Com- 
pany: ſtripp'd and bath'd themſelves in the River, 
whilſt: others cut down Branches of the Trees that 
grew: on the Banks, ſome cut their Names in the Bark, 
ſome waſh'd their Linnen in the River, ſome fill'd 
Bottles with its Water, and in ſhort every one did 
ſomething or other to preſerve the Memory of his 
having viſited this celebrated Stream. For my part, 
I:contented myſelf with a View. of the River, without 
going into it; for it is very deep, and ſo rapid that 
there is no ſwimming againſt it, beſides that the Wa- 
ter is thick and turbid, the natural Conſequence of 
its Rapidity. As to the Breadth of the Jordan, it 
fell hort of our Expectations, not being above twen- 
ty-five Yards over, (though ſo near its Influx into the 
Dead Sea) according to. the niceſt Computation we 
could make. 

Tur Jordan is not * render d famous by the fre- 
quent Notice that is taken of it in the Holy Scriptures, 
by the Miracles of which it has been the Scene, and 
eſpecially by the Baptiſm of our Bleſſed Saviour; but 
is in all Reſpects by far the moſt conſiderable Stream 
of this Country, being ſometimes call'd be River by 
way of Eminence. The true Source or Head of the 
Jordan is now agreed to be the little Lake call'd 
Phiala, near the Iountains of Anti- Libanus. Joſe- 
bus indeed makes mention of a leſſer Jordan, whoſe 
Fountain he places about Panion, while he derives the 
other, or greater Jordan, from Mount Libanus. Ho. . 
ever, he is not to be underſtood here as meaning two 


FTheſe Beaſts being driven ſion to that Alluſion, Jer. xlix. 
out of their Covert by the Over- 19. and 1. 44. He hall come un 
flowings of the River, as Mr. Hike aLion from the Sxvelling of- 
Maundrell obſerves, gave ogga- Jordan. 
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giſtin& Rn but as dividing the ſame into two Parts, 
which he denominates differently, and perhaps impro- 
„ according to their Diſtance from the original 
ing. To have a juſt Idea of the Courſe of this 
ver, we muſt — to the ſame Hiſtorian, who 
tells us, that taking the Riſe from Phiala, it runs un- 
ground for the Space of a hundred and twenty 
Furlong, or fifteen Miles; and, breaking forth at 
u, it makes its Way through the Samachonite 
Lake; from whence proceeding. about fifteen Miles 
farther, it flows through the See of Tiberias, and then 
holds i its Courſe through a vaſt and horrid Beſart, till 
it loſes itſelf in the Dead Sea, or Lacs Aſphaltites; 
thus extending itſelf, including the laſt- mentionꝰd Sea 
or Lake, from the Northern to the Southern Boun- 
Gary of the Land of Promiſ. 
„ Arres the Pilgrims had all Pd whar they 
were led to by Curioſity or Devotion, we were Tum- 
mon'd by the Mofolem from the Banks of the | 
into the Middle of the Plain, where he halted; and, 
having placed himſelf under his Tent, he cauſed the 
whole Company to paſs before him, one by one, that 
* 8 8 —5 28 3 and loſe no- — 
ing is Caphar. urn being pretty 
over, ſeveral of us had a great Deſire to go and view 
the Dead Sea, whillt the reſt of the Pilgrims were mu- 
ſter d, which we perceiv'd would take as much 
Time as would be neceſſary for our Purpoſe. But as 
this Excurſion could not be attempted within the. 
Leave of the Moſolzm, we ſent to deſire his Permiſſion 
and a Guard to attend us; both which he granted, 
though not without ſome Difficulty, and „e 
diately proſecuted our Deſign. | 
Wu we came within two Miles af che Sei we 
found the Ground very uneven, being full of little 
Hills and Cavities; but we were at a Loſs to account 
for the Manner of air Forman, unkcis they 1 


wt 
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been occaſionꝰd by ſulphure 


phureous Eruptions . Upon the 


Shore of the Sea or Lake we found abundance by ſmall 
black Pebbles, which are ſoon ſet an fire by being 


held in the Flame of a Candle, and yield a Smoak 15 
and offenſive; but they have this 
that they 
t by burning, their Bulk: ſuffering no Diminu- 
tion. Theſe Stones are ca 
as great a Laſtre as black 
and of a conſiderable SEC IR the 
derben Mountains. 


tolerably ſtinking 
F Pro 


found plentifully, and 


only loſe of their 


e. of being poliſn d to 
e, and ate ſaid to be 


77. thiy | * 3:17 52 


| Tax: Waker of che Dead Jes is deny dear; bit ib 
teeinely ſalt, and withal bitter and mauſeous; ſo:that T 
do not at all woinder ac the en Tradition, chat 


£45 


* This ſeems tp be the Opi- 
„ Sa, from whom 


ſhall tranſcribe the whole Paſ- - 
 fage relating to this Piece of Na- be 
rural Hiflory. I was inform'd, 
that the Bitumen, 
„ug 8 there 1 
. been formerly . 


« ſays he, 
„eich Likes [4/phal- 


t zites, or the Nead Sea] hath 


« been always remarkable, is 
« raiſed, * certain Ties, 


* from the Bottom.in large He. * 
iſpheres; which, as ſoon © 
5 £86 Gaptgochha e ap | 

TNT ex- 


burſt at once, 
cr WM a Smoke and 


<© Noiſe, like the Pubvis fami- 
<«< naxs of the Chymiſts, 


« in a thouſand - Pieces 
« this happens only near the 
Shore; for in greater Depths 


* the. Eruptions are ſuppoſed to 
C diſcover themſelves only in 
of Smoke, as 
© are now and then obſerved to 


ce ſuch.Co 


«© ariſe from the Lake. And 
perhaps to ſuch Eruptions as 


ad dif. 
; Pos themſelves gon aboet | 

t 
it appear ta be, as Dio/corides 


. theſe we may a 
„Variety of Pits and Hollows 
95 lee dat e peo. 
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„% aſmuch us both of them are 


« found 


promiſcuouſly upon the 

„ Waſh of the Shore. The 

latter is exactly the fame with 

% common native Sulphur; the 

former is friable, E 
„ Water, yielding, upon Fri. 

e ction or by being ſet on fire, 


4 a ſcetid Smell. Neither doth: 


 deſerberh his Aſphaltus, of 


P. 374» 373+ 
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no Fiſh, or other Animals, can live in it; though the 
Fruth of this has been call'd in queſtion, on account 
of ſome Shells, like thoſe of Oyſters, having been 
diſcover'd upon the Shore. The Saltneſs of this Wa- 
ter likewiſe makes it very ſtrong, from whence it has 
been falſly reported, that it buoys Men up to the Top 
when they: wade into it as high as their Navels; but 
it is undoubtedly true, that a Perſon may ſwim in it with 
à great deal of Eaſe, his Body being ſupported by the 
Strength of the Salt in an extraordinary Manner. As 
to the other Tradition, that Birds attempting to fly 
over this Sea drop down dead, being kill'd by its 
noxious Vapours, we had ocular Demonſtration of its 
Falſity. The Bitumen, which is gather'd hereabouts, 
is exactly like Pitch, and hardly to be diſtinguiſh'd from 
it. but that it ſmells and taſtes like Sulpauur. 
Tuis Lake Aſpbaltites, call'd alſo the Dead Sea, 
and the Salt Sea, is ſuppoſed to have been form'd by 
the Submerſion of the Vale of Siddim, where once, 
as is generally concluded, ſtood the five Cities of Ho- 
dom, Gomerrab, Admab, Zeboiim, and Bela“. On this 
account it has been repreſented as a' prodigious and 
everlaſting Monument of, the juſt Judgment of God, 
to deter Mankind from committing thole Sins which. 
brought upon Sodom, Gomorrah, and other Cities, the 
Number whereof is uncertain, ſuch a terrible and to- 
tal Deſtruction. How this fine Valley was turn'd in- 
to a lifcleſs diſagreeable Lake, we may form ſome No- 
tion to ourſelves, by conſidering, that the Soil of it 
was much of the ſame Nature with that about the City 
of Babylon, abounding with Bitumen and other com- 
bultible Subſtances ; and that it was well water d every, 
where before the Lord. deftroy'd Sodom and Gomorrab,, 
even. as | the Garden of the Lord, like the Land of E- 
Opt F. Now .1t is reaſonable to ſuppoſe, that the 
Thunder and Lightning, which were undoubtedly con- 


cerned 
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cerned in the Overthrow of Sodom and Gomorrah, fall- 
ing in great Abundance upon ſome Pits of Bitumen, 
the Veins of that combuſtible Matter took fire imme 
diately ; and as the Fire penetrated into the lowermoſt 
Bowels of that bituminous Country, theſe wicked Ci- 
ties were ſubverted by a dreadful Earthquake, which 
was follow'd by a ſubſiding of the Ground; and that, 
as ſoon as the Earth was ſunk, it would unavoidably 
fall out, that the Waters, running to this Place in ſo 
great Abundance, and mixing with the vaſt Quantity 
of Bitumen, would form a Lake of what was a Val- 
ley before, and a Lake of ſuch Qualities as it is at pre- 
| ſent known to poſſeſs. | | 

Wulch way ſoever we account for this wonderful 


Change, the Origin of the Dead Sea has been gene- 


rally dated from the Deſtruction of the Cities in the 
Vale of Siddim. But though it appears a Sort of Raſh- 
neſs to call in queſtion what has been ſo univerſally ad- 
vanced and received among Chriſtians, yet all this has 
been lately contradicted, not to ſay confuted, by the 
ingenious Reland; whoſe Arguments are chiefly found- 

ed on Scripture itſelf, though he finds no mean Au- 
thorities elſewhere to ſupport him in his Opinion. To 
enter into a Diſcuſſion of this Point, would be too te- 
dious, and inconſiſtent with our Deſign; I ſhall there- 
fore leave it to be examin'd by thoſe who have more 
Learning and Leiſure, and who may think it of ſuf- 
ficient Importance to deſerve their Attention. Let me 
add however, that none of our Company, who care- 
fully ſurvey'd the Surface of this Lake as far as Sight 
could reach, diſcover'd any Remains of thoſe Cities 
which were made ſuch dreadful Examples of the di- 
vine Vengeance: But to infer from hence, that there 
are no ſuch Ruins under Water, or that the Cities in 

queſtion never ſtood upon the Ground that is now co- 
ver'd by the Lake, would argue the greateſt Weak- 
neſs imaginable, _ ee 


E 
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Ir is mention'd by Fo/ephas, as a wonderful Cir- 
cumſtance, that the Dead Sta changes its Colour three 
times a Day; which ſome Travellers have pretended: 
to confirm: But this Variety, if there be any Truth 
in the Report, is unqueſtionably: owing to natural 
Cauſes, and may be accounted for, with the Help of 
a little Opticks, by confidering the Nature of its Si- 
tuation, and the Soil uf the adjacent Country. As for 
the Apples of Sodom, or infernal Apples, mention'd 
both by Jaſepbus and Tacitus as growing on the Bor- 
ders of this Lake, deſcribed to be extremely fair and 
beautiful without, but all Soot and Aſhes within; for 
my part, I ſaw no Trees near the Lake, on which ſuch 
Fruit might be expected to grow; and am apt to be- 
lieve theſe Apples had never any Exiftence in Nature, 
but were the Produce of ſome ſuperſtitious or poetical 
Imagination. ans e 2108 e | 

- LesT the Reader ſhould think that I detain him 
too long upon the Shore of this melancholy Lake, 1 
ſhall only add, that it is almoſt fourſcore Miles in 
Length, and eighteen or twenty in Breadth. To the 
South our Proſpe& was unbounded, but on the Eaſt 
and Weſt the Lake is incloſed by exceeding high 
Mountains. On the North it has the Plain of Fericho, 
on which Side it receives the Waters of the Jordan; 
and though theſe of themſelves are very conſiderable, 
beſides ſeveral other Streams that fall into it from the 
Mountains, they occaſion no ſenſible Increaſe of the 
Lake, notwithſtanding it has no ' viſible Outlet, nor 
any known way of diſcharging the continual Supplies 
that are pour'd into it, unleſs by Evaporation; and 
this ſingle Means perhaps will be found ſufficient for 
that Purpoſe, without having Recourſe to abſurd or 
improbable Conjectures. W e 
Let us ſee Dr. Shaw's Sen- River, except the Mis, that 
timents on this Head. The * have ſeen either in the Levant 
Jordan, ſays the Doctor, is or Barbary: However I could 
« by far the moſt confiderable <©* not compute it to be more 
T4 | Co RETURN- 
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n from the Dead Sea, we came in an 


Hour s Time to an old Greek Convent, reduced al- 


moſt to an Heap of Ruins; but Part of the Church is 
ſtill remaining, with ſeveral Pieces of Painting that 
have receiv' d very little Injury, particularly one over 
the Altar, which is a Repreſentation of our Lord's 

Supper. In leſs than two Hours more we rejoin'd our 
Company, who were encamp'd upon the ſame Ground 


we had pofſeſ®d the Night before; and here we re- 


© with our Day's Journey 


So great a Quantity 


poſed ourſelves a ſecond time, not a little fatigued 


„the Sun having ſhone very 


warm, and the Plain a of Jericho * no manner 


of Shelter. 


« than nh Yards broad, 


« though this is in a great Mea- 


* ſure made up by the Depth, 
«© which, even we the Brink, I 


« found to be three. If them. © 


« we take this, during the whole 


« Year, for the mean Depth of 


e the Stream, (which, I am to 
« obſerve farther, runs about 
* two Miles an Hour,) the For- 
* dan will every Day diſcharge 
* jinto the Dead Sea about 
* 6,090,000 Tons of Water. 
of Water 
a voy daily received, without 
© any viſible Increaſe in the 

% uſual Limits of the Dead Sea, 
c hath made ſome conjecture, 


that it muſt be abſorbed by 


« that there are ſome ſubterra- 
«© neous. Cavities to receive it; 


< or elſe that there is a Commu- 


« mication betwixt it and theSe7- 
« bonic Lake; not conſidering 
that the Dead Sea alone will 
< loſe every Day near one Third 
more in Vapour, than what 
ks this amounts to, For, pro- 


ce yided the Dead den mad 
"= „ according to the general Com- 

putation, ſeventy-two Miles 
cc * long and eighteen broad; 

then, by allowing, according 
* to Dr. Halley's Obſervation, 
* 6914 Tons of Vapour for 
every ſquare Mile, there will 


* be drawn up every Day above 


* 8,960,000 Tons. Nay fur- 
6 ther, as the Heat of the Sun 
is of more Activity here than 
« in the Meadjterrancat 3 


5 — " of ** 


« what wb amen been — 1 
* our Profeſſor ; ſo the For- 
% dan may, in ſome meaſure, 


«© make up this Exceſs, by 


« ſwelling more at one Time 
* than another; though, with- 
« out doubt, there are ſeveral 
* other Rivers, particularly from 


© the Mountains of Moab, that 
* muſt "continually diſcharge 


ce themſelves into the Dat 


% Sea.” Shaw's Trevels,. Pag- 


373, 374. | 
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ABour Fericho there are ſeveral Gardens, and Plan- 
tations of Date-Trees“, which are water*d by little 
Streams flowing from the above-mention'd Fountain 
of Eliſha; but the moſt remarkable Fruit of this Place 
is a Sort of green Plum, which the Arabs call Zac- 
cone. It grows upon a prickly Buſn with narrow 
Leaves, and reſembles a ſmall unripe Wallnut both in 
Shape and Colour. The Arabs pound the Kernels of 

this Fruit in a Mortar, and then put them into ſcald- 
ing Water; to the Top of which, after it has ſtood 
ſome Time, riſes an Oil, which they ſkim off care- 
fully and preſerve in Bottles. This Oil they eſteem 
as a very valuable Remedy, preferring it even to the 
Balm of Gilead, either applied outwardly to green 
Wounds, or taken inwardly: for Bruiſes. As for the 
Roſes of Jericho, of which ſo many wonderful Things 
are reported, the Seaſon of the Vear did not afford us 
a Sight of that Curioſity, They are ſaid to give Eaſe 
to Women at the Time of Delivery; to blow only 
on Cbriſtmas. Eve, according to ſome; or on all the 
Feſtival- Days of the Bleſſed Virgin, according to o- 
thers; with many other ridiculous Notions, now ge- 
nerally expladedF. El | re i ns 


Holy Land formerly abounded 
with Palm or Date-Trees much 
more than it does at preſent; 
Judæa being repreſented on ſe- 
veral Coins of Ya/pafian's, by a 
diſconſolate Woman fitting un- 
der a Palm- Tree. The ſame 
Tree is made an Emblem of 


Neapolis (now N plaſa] upon a 


Sepphori:, (the preſent. S: Four) 
the Metropolis of Galile, upon 
one of Trajan s. Jericho ſeems 
to have been particularly famous 
for theſe Trees, being call'd 
the City of Palm Trees in Deut. 
XxXXIv. 3. and other Places of 


5 . z : 


„ 


It is very probable that che 


Medal of DPomitian; and of 


Scripture: And they are ſtill 
more cultivated about that City, 
than in any other Part of the 
Holy Land; the Climate of Je. 
richo being warm, the Soil ſan- 
dy and well-water'd, and every 
way ſuitable to ſuch Plantations. 
See Shaw's Travels, p. 370, 371. 
+ Thevenet tells us theſe Roſes 
will not blow, except they are 
put into Water; but, in that 
Cafe, they will blow in any 
Hour. He alſo ſays that he has 
ſeen them in the Deſarts about 
Mount Sinai; ſo that they are 
not peculiar to the Plain of Je- 
richo, as ſome have imagin d. 


ON 
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Ou account of the Heat of the Weather, we de- 


. about Three in the Morning; and, returning 


by the ſame Way we came, without any remarkable 
Occurrence, we arriv'd in ſeven Hours at Jeruſalem. 
After we had dined at the Latin Convent, we walk d 
out through Damaſcus Gate, in order to view ſome 
Curioſities without the City. We were firſt conducted 
to a large Grotto, ſaid to have been anciently the Re- 
ſidence of Feremiah; and on the Left Side of it they 
ſnew'd us a Shelve into the Rock, about eight Foot 
from the Ground, which they tell us was the Pro- 
phet's Bed; and not far from thence is the Cave where 
they ſay he wrote his Lamentations. This Place is at 
preſent inhabited by a few Derviſes, being held in 
great Veneration by Turks and Fews, as well as by 
Chriſtians. 903, , e i 

From hence we were led to thoſe famous Grottas 
calPd the Sepulchres of the Kings, but of what Kings 
is uncertain; for thoſe of 1/rae/ and Judab, according 
to the holy Scriptures, were buried in other Places; 
unleſs we may conjecture that theſe are the Sepulchres 
of the Sons of David, in one of which Hezetiab is 
ſaid to have been interr'd*. But leaving this Uncer- 
tainty, the Whole ſeems to have been an Undertaking 
of ſuch vaſt-Labour and Expence, that it may well be 
preſumed to have been the Work of Princes. Its En- 
trance, which is cut out of the natural Rock, faces 
the Eaſt, and admits you into an open Court about 
_ forty Paces ſquare, hollow'd' out of the ſame Rock, 
with: which it is encompaſs'd inſtead of Walls; and 
on the South Side of the Court is a Portico, eight 
Yards long and four broad, hewn out of the Rock 
likewiſe. This Portico has a kind of Architrave in 
Front, once adorn'd with Sculpture of Fruits and 


Flowers, but now defaced; and at the End of it we 


deſcend on the Left Hand towards the Sepulchres. The 


2 Chron. xxxii. 33. 


Paſſage 
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Paſſage into them being almoſt choak'd up with Rub- 
biſh, we creep through it with ſome; Difficulty'z but 
dur Pains are rewarded with the Sight of a fine Room, 
ſeven or eight Yards. ſquare,, which is cut out of the 
Rock 1 with furprizing Exactneſs and 
Regularity. From this we paſs into ſix Rooms more, 
one within another, all of the ſame Workmanſhip 
with the firſt; but the two innermoſt are deeper than 
wie reſt, having a Deſcent. into them of ſix or ſeven 
Steps... In the Sides of each of theſe Rooms, the firſt 
excepted, are ſeveral Niches, wherein the Dead were 
depoſited in Coffins of Stone; ſame Remains of which 
are ſtill to be ſeen, but not one of them entire. 
_. We made no great Stay in theſe damp and obſcure 
Places; but I muſt not forget to mention the Doors 
of the Chambers, which have puzzled and aſtoniſh'd 
the moſt ingenious Travellers. There is but one of 
them hanging at preſent, but this. is ſufficient to give 
us an Idea of the reſt, It is a large Stone about ſix 
Inches thick, and near the Size of an ordinary Door, 
carv d in ſuch a Manner as to reſemble two Pannels of 
Wainſcot. The Stone is evidently of the ſame Kind 
with the whole Rock; and the Hinges, upon which 
ir turns in the Nature of Axles, are of the ſame entire 
Piece of Stone with the Door, and are contain'd in 
two Holes of the immoveable Rock, one at the Top, 
the other at the Bottom. Theſe. Doors were general- 
ly thought to have been cut out of the Rock in the 
lame Place and Manner as they hung; but by conſi- 
dering the Hinges of thoſe that are thrown down, the 
uppermoſt. whereof are twice as long as the lower ones, 
and examining nicely. into that which is now hanging, 
we may reafonably conclude, that theſe Doors, like 
others, were cut and faſhion'd before they were brought 
and fix d in their intended Stations. After viewing 
theſe Sepuſchres, we retir d to the French Conſul's, 
where we ſupp'd and took up our Quarters. 

Taz next Morning we ſet out for Bethlehem, 2 
1 e Place 
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Place of our Bleſſed Saviour's Nativity, which ſtands 
about ſix Miles South from Jeruſalem. Going our at 
Bethlehem Gate, and turning on the Left, we paſs'd 
by the Foot of Mount Sion; and a little to the Right 
Hand of our Road, we were ſnewn the Pool of 
Bathſheba, as they call it, * — to be the ſame 


wherein ſhe was waſhing herſelf when David ſpied 
her from the Terrace of his Palace t; though others re- 
fer this Accident to another Pool in the Garden, juſt 
within the Walls of the City. About two Miles from 
Feruſalem we came to a large Turpentine- Tree, ſtand- 
ing by, the Side of the Road, under the Shade whiere- 
of the Bleſſed Virgin is ſaid to have refted herſelf, - 
when ſhe was carrying our Lord in her Arms to preſent 
him at the Temple. Nothing leſs than a Miracle, tt 
be ſure, can account for this Tree's continuing freſh and 
flouriſhing for ſuch a long Succeſſion of Ages; but 
ſome ſay the real Tree was ſet on Fire long ago by 
the Arabs, which the Monks hearing of, ran thither 
in all haſte, and ſaved as much of it as they poſſibl 
could, whereof they till make Chaplets and little 
Croſſes. Above a Mile out of the Road,, to the 
Weſtward of this Place, they ſhew us an ancient 
Tower, which they ſay was the Habitation of good 
old Simeon, who took our Saviour in his Arms, and 
ſung his Nunc dimittis* in the Temple. The next 
 Curiofity we meet with in our Way is a Well, where 
we are told the Star appear'd to the Eaſtern Magi, 
at which they - rejoiced exceedingly T. Half a Mile 
farther ſtands a Greek Convent, built like a Caſtle, 
and dedicated to the Prophet Elias, who they ſay 
was born in that Place, and the Impreſſion of whoſe 
Body they pretend to ſhew in a hard Stòne, on which 
he uſed to take his Repoſe. A little diſtant from hence 


T S. M 2. Ia H. 29 = 34. 
* Lord, new letteſi thou thy + Matth. ii. 9, 10. 
Segvant depart in Pract, Re. „ 
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we. 3 a ruinous- Building, which they call Jacob's 
Houſe, as believing it ſtands upon the very Spot where 
that Patriarch had his Habitation. Then on our Left 
we are ſhewn a Piece of Ground, where they pick up 
ſmall round Stones exactly reſembling Peaſe, concern- 
ing which they have a Tradition, that the Bleſſed 
Virgin, going Gon Bethlebem to Jeruſalem, found a 
Man ſowing, Peaſe, and begg'd a handful of him to 
reheve. her Hunger; which the Ruſtick refuſing; to 
give her, and telling her they were nothing but Stones, 
his Words were immediately verified, all his Peaſe be- 
ing miraculouſly petrified in an Inſtant: And the Re- 
mains of theſe (as they fondly imagine them to be) 
are gather d up and ſold to the ſuperſtitious Pilgrims. 
After travelling another Mile, we are ſhewn. the 
Tomb of the beautiful Rachel; and perhaps this may 
de the true Place of her Interment, but we ſee no- 
thing of the Pillar which Jacob erected upon her 
Grave“, the preſent ſepulchral Monument being evi- 
dently of modern Structure. Not far from hence, a 
little on the Left Hand of the Road, is what they 
call David's Well, ſuppoſed to be the ſame that he ſo 
paſſionately thirſted after ; but it is rather a Ciſtern 
than a Well, ſupplied only with Rain, and otherwiſe 
of no particular Eſtimation. From this Place we ar- 
rived at Bethlehem in a Quarter of an Hour, and were 
kindly receiv d by the u, of * nn. 
Convent. 

BETH LE H EM, anciently, call'd Epbrach or 
Epbratab a City of the Tribe of Judab, is now dwin- 
_ dled to a ſmall Village, but ever memorable and re- 
nown'd for being the Birth- place of the Saviour of the 
World. On this Account it is much reſorted to by 
Pilgrims; and the Inhabitants, who are chiefly Greets 
and Armenians, and who have their reſpective Con- 
vents here wy well as the rn get a e * 

& Gen v. 19, A + Ab. Wii. 19. Wen 

lihood 
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lihoed-by the Sale of their Croſſes, Chaplets, Models 
of the ſacred Places, and ſuch-like Merchandiſe. 
IE. Latin Convent is a ſpacious, but not an ele- 
gant Building, conſiſting of ſeveral Courts, accommo- 
dated; with Gardens, and ſurrounded by a ſtrong Walk 
at the North-Weſt Corner whereof is an old ruin'd 
Tower, which has formerly ſuffer'd- much in defend. 
ing the Place. This Monaſtery, as well as thoſe of the 
Crees and Armenians, is contiguous to a magnificent 
Church built by the Empreſs Helena over the ſup- 
poſed Place of our Saviour's Nativity. We enter this 
Fabriek through a Portico ſuſtainꝰd by ſixteen Pillars; 
and coming into the Nave or Body of the Church; 
we find its lofty Roof, which is of Cedar, 
by four Rows of white Marble Pillars, ten in a Row; 
whereby five Iſles are form'd, the middlemoſt being 
much wider than the reſt. The Choir is very large, 
terminating in a Semicircle, where ſtands the high 
Altar; and on each Hand of the Entrance into the 
Choir are two other ſemicircular Diviſions, with their 
reſpective Altars. This Part of the Church is cover d 
with a noble Cupola, leaded on the Outſide, and a- 
dorn'd within with Moſaic Figures. Near the great 
Altar are two little Marble Stair-caſes; ' one on each 
Side, having thirteen Steps apiece, by which we de- 
ſcend into the Chapel of the Nativity. Here we find an 
Altar, under an arched Concave, with a Repreſenta- 
tion of the Nativity, before which ſeveral Lamps ate 
kept continually burning. In the Middle of the Pave- 
ment underneath the Altar, which is of excellent 
Marble, there is a Glory of Silver like the Sun, with 
this Inſcription round it, Hit de Virgine Maria Jeſus 
Chriſtus natus eſt: that is, Here Jeſus Chriſt was born 
of the Virgin Mary. From hence we go down by 
three Marble Steps into another little Chapel, where 
they ſnhew us the Manger in which our Lord was laid. 
It is cut out of the natural Rock, about two Foot 
high from the Floor, and is lin'd with white Marble; 
10 in 
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in the eis whereof they fancy they diſcover the 
Figure of an old Man with a Monk's Hood on, which 
| thiey will have to be the Repreſentation of St. Jerom, 
miraculouſly fix d in the Stone; as a memorial of his 
Piety and Affection for the facred Manger. But, it 
ſcems, this is only a counterfeit Manger which the 
good Fathers ſhew us at Berblebem, the original wood- 
en one having been long ſince carried from thetite to 
Nome, where — ven ru'd in the Church of St. 
Mary , if we 9 e ei 
the Chriſttans in' Europe. 

Fon the Chapel of thaw Nativity een 
dutted along a narrow: into that of che Juno. 
tems ho were ſlain by the barbarous Command of 
Herod. In the next place they ſhew'd us che Sepul- 
chre of 5; and in a neighbouring Chapel that 
of St. Ferem. A little farther, in the ſame Chapel, 
is the Tomb of St. Paula, a Roman Lady, deſcended 
from the ancient Families of the Graccbi and Cormelii, 
as appears from her Epitaph. She founded four Con- 
vents near this Church at Benblabem, one of Monks, 
and three of Nuns; herſelf being Abbeſs of one of 
them fut the Space of twenty — Some Veſtiges 
of theſe Buildings are ſtill to be difcern'd, and alſo of 
an Hoſpital for Pilgrims erected by the ſame pious 
Lady, the Ruins of which declare it to have een 
mean Structure. From St. Jerom's Chapel, we wa 
into an adjoining: Grot or Cell, which. they call his 
Study, and where they tell us he ſpent moſt of his 
Time for fifty Vears in, tradflating the Bible; Re- 
turning into the above · mentionꝰd Chapel of the Jans- 
cents, we were led up Stairs into the Chapel of St. 
Cuotbarine, which belongs to the Latin, and from 
thence to our ents in their Convent. 

W ſpent the next Day in' viſiting dhe woſt te 
warkable Places 1 in the = INN of Berbuubem; 


„ 
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but firſt of all went to ſee the Grotfo of tbe Virgin, 
which is within forty Yards of the Convent, and is 
held in great Veneration on account of a Tradition 
they: have, that herein the Virgin Mary hid herſelf and 
her Pivine Babe, to avoid the Fury of Herod, whilſt | 
Joſeph-prepared: all things neceſſary for their Depar- 
ture into Egypt. The Grotto is round, cut obe * 
chalky Rock, and has an Altar in it, at which Mals 
is ſometimes celebrated by the Latins. The Monks 
will not allow the Whiteneſs of this Place to he flatu- 
ral, but affirm it was miraculouſly occafion'd by ſome 
Drops of the Bleſſed Virgin's Milk, which felt From, 
hen Breaſt as ſhe was king the Infant Jeſus. Buy 
this is not all; for befides its Whiteneſs, they tell you 
the Chalk hereby acquir d a wonderful . of ing- 
creaſing Women s Mik, and of recovering it Wer 

ite loſt; apa it is actually pulveriz d and taken for 

is Purpoſe by the Women hereabouts, Turks and 
4 3s as as Chriſtians; and, as they affirm, with 
very great Succeſs- F. Over this Grotto ſtood one of 
the Nunneries built by the above-mention'd” Parks, in 
which ſhe ended her Days; but e of 1 it remains, 
except the Faun dation 

Havi view'd this Grotto, we directed dur Cote 
to thoſe famous Fountains, Pools, and Gardens, ſaid 
to have been the Contrivance and Delight of Solomon; 
which he about four Miles South from-Betblebem.” To 
theſe, Works this great King is ſuppoſed to — 4 
when, among other Inſtances of 3 nificence, he 
reckons. his Vineyards, Gardens, and of Water®. 
an Faoh are three in Nane one an ano- 


hi ee chat the adds, ax wed age 4 Phyki- | 

Opinion of the Virtues of this cian at Venice ſunple enough to 

Chalk prevails ſo generally, afk him for ſome. of it for a La- 

that Lumps of it are carried to dy, a Patient of þ who, was 

Nruſalm, and there impreſſed defective in her ts 
with the Seal of the City, in oH Eee. ii. 4, 5, 6. 

der to be ſent into Eure. He © TS 


FP . | 5 b ther, 


hs De Gn of - [Hol 


| ther, * lo diſpoſed, that the Waters of the upper-' 
moſt deſcend into the ſecond, and thoſe of the ſecond 
into the third. They are of a quadrangular Figure, 
each of them about ninety Paces broad; but there is 
ſome, Difference i in their Length, that of the firſt be- 
ing a hundred and ſixty Paces, of the ſecond two hun- 
5 and of the third two hundred and twenty. They 
contain a great Quantity of Water, being very deep; 
and are lined all round with u Wall, (except where 
the natural Rock makes it delay) which is co- 
ver d with a durable Sort of Plaiſter. 4s 217 gibt 
"bg — 3 theſe Pools is x pretty Caſtle of modern 
Structure, and at a little Diſtance we came to the 
Fountain, from whence they principally derive their 
I. The good Friars, who have the Hiſtory of 
all the remarkable Places in this Country at their Fin- 
gers Ends, pretend that this was the /ealed Fountain, 
to which Solomon compares the holy Spouſe, when he 
ſays, A garden inclofed is my ſiſter, my ſpouſe; a ſpring. 
Hut up, d fountain ſealed* : And, to countenance this 
„they have a Tradition that Solomon actually 
kept the Door of this Fountain ſealed with his Signet, 
in IC to preſerve the Water for his own drinking. 
The Place, indeed, is capable of being thus ſecured; 
far: the Paſſage down to the Waters is a narrow Hole, 
through which we deſcend with ſome Difficulty into a 
vaulted Room or Cave, about twelve Vards in Length 
2055 ſeven in Breadth; and adjoining to this is another 
—— leſs, but of the ſame Faſhion;' the 
Noon of both of them being ſupported by Stone Ar- 
ches, which have the Appearance of great Antiquity; 
and may poſſibly have been the Work of Solomon 
himſelf. - " re we diſcover three different Springs, at 
which the Water riſes, and is convey'd into a ſmall 
Reſervoir, from whence it flows down to the Pools 
through a arg? A IS MOOG % nh * 10 


wy 


* Carticle) iv. 12. a 5 7 0 | a 4082 10 
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arrives there, Part of the Stream i is receiv d by. au 
Aqueduct of Brick, and carried by. any, 'Turnings 
IF Windings to Feruſolem... 5 e I 
Bow the Pools runs a nafrom rocky Valley, ſhüt 
in on each Side with very high Mountains, where! 
Friats have thought, Proper to place; the inches, G0 
. mention d in the above · cited I ext of the Cantz 

cles. I ſhall not venture to affirm, that this Gan 
cture is abſolutely falſe; but if it be true, it muſt. he 
acknowledged 7205 Solomon difplay'd his Wealth, m 
than his Wiſdom, when he made fine Gardens in ſuc 
rocky Ground, and ſo little ada KY di to ſuch a Deſign.. 
As to the Pools, they are probably. the. n 8 
Solomon, being a 1 not at all unworthy of. 

_ * and containing ſuch yon once 
Spring-Water, r canno equal!” any 
: Ke Part of Pu Tit 8 5 on 
 _ In,our Return towards Bethlehem, winding round 0 

the Eaſt, we were ſhewn the Cos where, Dav 

ſaid to have cut off the Skirt of Saul's e | 
From hence we went to the F Field where the Sh p- 
herds were watching their Fl cs when the Ange 1 
brought them the joyful Tidings of the Birth f —5 | 
SaviourF; on which very Place. as. is ſuppos d, the 
Empreſs Helena built a Church, which is now in Ruins. 
Not far from the Field is a little Village where the 
Shepherds are ſaid to have dwelt; and in the Middle 
of it 5 a Well, which hey, ſay ſwell'd mira 
4p to the very Brim. to ſati ly the Thirſt of. tha Blei- 
{ed Virgin, when the churliſh Peaſants refuſed to 
draw her any Water. Having thus ſpent the Morn- 
ing; we return d about twelve o Clock to the Con- 
vent. 

ArrzR Dinner we took a Walk to the. Weſtward 

of: Bethlebem, and having paſs d by the Well that 
David thirſted after, as already mention 'd, we came 


» k Sam: xxiv. 3, 4. + Luke ci. $ —I2, 


| Vol. III. | Is MN to 


ae m reite ef I, 


the 1 of an old Aquedutt, which arfcitnitly 
<onvey%d the Water from Solbmon's Pools to Jrriſalem, 
and which is ſuppoſed, as it very well may, to be the 
*Work. of that great Monarch. It tuns prick? the ur- 
He of che Ground, and Bee 95 7 15 Stones, a 
| Jort of coarſe Marble, f t ES each 
other after the manner o 3 and, for their 
"Preſervation, cover d over dich a "Caſe or Airs of 
Amaller; Stones, firm cemented: to with a very 
ng Mortar. In the Work ſeems defign'd to 
ave outliv'd even Timie itſelf; but it has been fo de- 
roy 'd by the violent Hands of che Turks and Hrabi, 
that, though it formerly extended five 'or fix Leagues, 
"there is only 21 Fragment of it here > and chere remain. 
. he geit dient; Haiti Fatified the Guardian 
for the 8 we no given him, we took leave of 
er „ 'Ve ung to Viſit the Wilder⸗ 
Defs and. Co vent | 857 St. John Baptiſt, and from thence 
. fo Feruſulon. We had not g —* from 
"Beth tote we crofs'd Part of a , Where 
they tell ygu the Angel of the Lord flew 1 bg obe Ni ght 
Mb hijhdred' and tighty-five thouſand of SemiachirtY's 
—_ In half an ſoar frotn hence we. came to 
| Dells, a Village firuated upon a little Hill, and 
| ag ited ſolely by Chriſtians, the Turks not daring to 
dee Raere, on account of a Report which is univer- 
- Yally believed amongſt them, that no Mabometon can 
"live in it above eight or ten Days. Where Strength 
+ waiting, 'Arc muſt be uſed; and in this Triſtance 
"the Chr. lans have but-witted the Turks, who, Weak 
to ewes 41 — be he Vil in the Hen 
have pr r cave the Village to them 
oper. Molettarion. | 5 
x N this Village, we Gin in an "Hour's time 
to the Fountain Where ny” tell us that bap- 


ys * 4 : A uh K 2 N 4 A 


. 0 » tne if? Is: 
. tized 


Ceremony was perform! 


Horſeback; and. a 40 Fa "US mu ch lefs fo 
not, ſuch 1 the Amuch rode 52 Tt r 
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ed th opian E hz but tw Reaſons induce 
=p to bete, that 1 8 : "the 185 6 RE ee 


ſteep and der alle fo” à Man o 
gs Ch. 


Ga Fo lays 


Tiage whatſe oever. Sec 
low and progeny 19 
to reach o one's cles retor 
bly be ſuppoſed tg. he 5 N 
Eunuch went both into the Water? dn 
Seri Lare en of the Matter; | jr cls we 
jeRure th nat the, Baptiſm, in qudſti was perfg 
a Baſon or Reſervoir at forge Is act 
Fountain, wherein, the little Rill t chat fl los krom it 1 15 
It Preſent, receiyęd. 4 
oT far Köuf this Spring is what Wo cal the Yi 
lage of St, Bbili Ip, were We aſcended wn Hill, and 
enter d St. Joby 3 Wilderness, which we gund to be 
6 55 Hog and mountainous Country, but aches 
o barren nor uncultivatec as the Noe! had Syed 
us Reaſon to expect. Having travel d an H 
this Wilderneſs, we came to the F ountain and Cave 
of the Baptiſt, where he is ſaid to have Ind wi 
great Auftetiry till he'enter'd ip on his Miniſtry. Near 
his Cave, 2228 85 00 on Nt Nor 2 7 85 of x Hier | 
JUtain, grew: ſeveral 
Lacuft- | rhe pretend SE _ ruit BE . Was 
Part of St. = enter But what the Locuſts 
really were, on which che Scripture tells us the holy 


| 0% fd, I Jade: 1 el to dee e 45 = 


* 49: vi. 3 69”; 2 . 
* N — amen 3 8 
Jews, did not always fi I There'is'nd — for 

Place wholly void of Inhabi into Ctiticiſms about 


yauinin 
a Place that was So Diet of the Bagrift, wh rk 
mountainous, | leſs fruitful, lefs wis Fowl, or Fim, or 
peopled, and where the Habita- or wild Peaſe, r the Wo! 


L. 2 as From 


FS, Bh 


cg we Nr towards the Convent 
fling along the Valley of Elab, where 
A Tix oli ab. the Chanipion. of the Phil;tines, 
rg d,proudly defied the Armies of 1/rae/t. We 
wiſe in Sight a Village call'd Modon, or Me- 
455 memorable for being the Burying. place of the 
cabees*, thoſe valiant Defenders of their Country. 
fore we came to the Convent, we turn'd a little out 
of the Road to a Place which they call the Houſe of 
Eliſabeth, the Mother of the Buptif where there was 
2 Monaſtery formerly, and a Church built by the 
2 55 Helena, both now in Ruins; nor do they 
Mew us ching remarkable here, except a Grotto, 
| wherein they tell us the Bleſſed Virgin ſaluted El/a- 
beth, and 4 her divine Magnificat T, which 
is therefore frequently ſung. in this Place by the Pil- 
grims with great Devotion. 
Abou half a Mile from hence ſtands the convent 
of St Joln, a modern Structure, having been built 
the latter End of the laſt Century, en the Ruins of 
a former Convent, and on the Place where the  Bap- 
tift is ſuppoſed to have been born, It is a large ſquare 
Building, remarkably neat and uniform; but it is 
much exceeded by. us Church, which is eminently 


which in our Tranſlation pela. 
der d Lo 


fignify all 


| Market in large Quantities, and 
s has been made to 1 
) fince it is noto- ple; and that they are 


rious, that Locuſts, in the moſt _ 
obvious and uſual Senſe of the 
Word, were Creatures which 


the Levitical Law look*d 
as Clean, and allow'd the Jews 
i eat, (Lever. xi. 22.) and that 
they were a common Food, as 
ou. Ancients aſe, in Africa, 
7 bd Thi 1 1 by 
tae Accounts of modern Au- 
thors, who tell us that in ſome 


Faces Locuſls are brought to 


upon being either fried in 


r. upon the Banks of the 
River Jordan, of the ſame Form 
as ours, but much larger ; and 
vor dried | 
in the Sun, are accounted a good 
Sort of Food. - + 
— 94 See 1 Sam, xvii. through- 
our. - 
1 Mace, ii. 70. 
4 Lais i. 46. My Soul doth 
nanihibe Log, ©, to the Kol 
1785 55th Verſe. 4 


beautiful. 
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beautiful. This Church conſiſts of three Ines, and 
has a handſome Cupola in the Middle, ünderneach 
which is a curious Moſaic Pavement, equal to any 
thing of that 2 2 rform*d by the Moderns, and 
perhaps ſurpaſſing, the Ancients themſelves. At the 
Vi End of the. North Iſle we deſcend by ſeveral 


le Steps to a ſumptuous Altar, erected over the 
t where they fay Eliſabeth was deliver'd" of 


bn 10 y Baptiſt, Conſidering the Poverty of the Chri- 
ſtians i N theſe Parts, and the large Sums demanded of 
them by the Turks for Permiſſion to build Fabricks of 
this nature, together with their continual Extortions 

afterwards, it is ſurprizing how the Friars have found 


Means to raiſe this elegant Structure, which undoub- = 


tedly has been a very expenſive Work, as they them- 
ſelves take care to let Strangers know, in order da ex- 
cite their Compaſſion and Liberality. el 108 
In our Way from hence to Feraſalem we pad a 
Viſit to the Convent of the Holy Croſs, belonging to 
the Greeks, who treated us with great Civilty. Te is 
a ſtrong and yet neat Structure, and enjoys an agree- 
able Situation. The Church belonging to it is not 
without its Beauties, = a handſome Dome, ant 
being adorn'd, like that of St. John, with a faic 
Pavement. But nothing relating to it is more remarłc- 
able than the Reafon of its Name and Foundation ; 
which is, becauſe here is the very Hole to be'ſeen, 
wherein ſtood the Root of the Tree that yielded the 
Timber to make the Croſs on which our Saviour ſuf- 
| fer'd: And here the Pilgrims frequently proftrate them- 
ſelves and kiſs the Ground, with all poſſible Expreſſions 


of Zeal and Devotion; a flagrant Inſtance, among | 


many others, of the Credulity and Superſtition of thoſe 

| People, wha thus expoſe Chriſtianity to the De- 

 rifion of Infidels. From this Convent we return'd in 

about half an Hour to Jeruſalem. 

We arriv'd juſt ſoon enough to ſee a Me 

| kept up by the Greeks and 5; rmenians every . 
2 | Le 


= 


— —— —— — 2 — 
a 


Wy . eee of” (Ip 


which 15 they pretend 5 al the Larps 
the holy 117 pulchre are hted 


N To 26g? caven; LEY ſgrir 


Eve, on 


grits 4 
75 N 11155 Who are always. very e y 
| Ir . ar being admitted to th is oo 


e 45 


1 5 jar 

we b dome and rg to ate our Way to the Ga 

Jery belonging to the. Latin where, howeyer,. we 

got Places at laſt, and from thence had a diſtinct View 

f every thing that 40 Ss Occaſion, y 
Ax the Lamps in the Church bein previouſly ex- 

tinguiſh'd, then n dn this. 1 Cer 

| Twelve. o'Clock, by running 88 5 a the - holy 

\Sepulchre, b howling, roaring, and à moſt hi- 


Jeous Clamour, very improper f 1 ace they were 
in, — 1 fitter for the Cele brain off jg a of Bac — 


aus than a Chriſtian Sole: un ing thus wee 
themſelyes up to a 172 Mane they fell to 
acting the moſt antick Tricks imaginable, dragging 
ſome along the Floor, _ carrying © thers of on her 
Shoulders round the Cr rg ol ey took 
Men with their Heels e 8 pur 1 them a- 
bout in that indecent Manner; and then, letting 35 
fall dehgnedly, burſt c 172 r whilſt c | 
ſhew'd -Poſtures, and 1 e AS, che had. via 
upon a, Mountebank's Stage. on aca. nothing 
can be. conceiv d more iu d _ extravagant, t, than 0 
what was acted in this re Frenzy. 
Tu Tumult She an from Twelve till Three in 
the Afternoon, when a Greek Archbiſhop, in a Jplen- 


did Patriarchal IS) (as repreſenting their 5 
Pho 


8 about 


ſo vehemen 
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who yas not at that Time in Jeruſalem] advanced at 
the Mead of of the Cle of that, OPIN, and. ber 8 
gan a Berne upd he ho holy, 1 hre, FR YA ins 
mediale ile 7 10 e principa | 
menians, wearing a Mitre after, the Lath ben. nd 
the other Biſhops and Prieſts of that Nation; and 
this accompanied with the Pomp of Streamers, Stan- 
dards, Crucifixes, and embroider'd Veſtments, Hz 
"AS Er, di ” 5 Foe: three Times round the ho- 
ly 1 L H be ae, of the Patriarch. anc 
the chief 


'd. 4, it, and 

the Door bag N 75 a the La and Ku 
within having been before ex e Marks in 7 6 Preſe 1 | 
of the Taurks.and other Witneſs to render the F ra 

the leſs ſuſpected. As the Miracle drew nearer its Ac: 
co apliſhment, | the Shouts of the People were, dou- 
bled ; and every. o pe preſs d ſo violent y towards the 
Door "of the rde that the 7 . UW, were 

appointed to guar it, could ng. 4 
Out the greateſt e 1 3 Prel ates 
had ſtaid about a Minute in the e they bock 
came out wich Bheing To Torches in, THY Hands. at 


el wipe I 1 — em in fuch, Numbers to light. 
their reſpecti rs..at this holy, me, that 
Janixaries were e to lay about B on all han 
with their Staves, 13 of the Caps of the Greeks, 
and breaking WH „to prevent their crowding 
t their Zeal made them inſenſible 
of the Blows et receiv*d, every one being deſirous 
of catching the Hacred Fire as ſoon as ever it was 
brought out of the Sepulchre, the firſt being eſteem ' d 
the pureſt, as coming immediately from Heaven. 
Arx length the Greek Archbiſhop and the Armenian 
Prelate were pretty well freed from the Crowd, who 
diſpers d themſelves about the Church as top gat 
Ix Tapers lighted ;, and, ſo many Hands being em- 
* d, every Part of it was preſently i illuminated. 
L 4 But 


Bur the Fre 


268 Te Txivers of 12 


nzy did not end here {for many of the 


Zealots. applied the holy Fire, as "it 3 is call'd, to their 
Faces, Arms, and Boſoms, upon a Suppoſition that 

would not burn like an earthly Flame; but one 
men eaſily perceive, that the EXP riment ſoon con- 


vinced them of their Miſtake. 
Bea of their Pranks over again, a 
iſh as any of the former; one Man running 
Fill ſpeed round the Sepulchre with a Drum at his 
Ack, whilſt another follow'd him 00 beat upon it, 
whoſe Place was inſtantly ſupplied by a third as, ſoon 
In a ſhort Time, however, the 
Noiſe and Confuſion: abated ; and we obſerved Men 
and Women, in feveral Parts of th 
ing large Pieces of Linnen, rr 


2s he was 


with their 1 7 58 Tape 


the melted 


ax; 401 95 6 


now play d ſe- 
ma ſome new ones 


- Church, 
Croſſes ur 4 oo 
ſmearing jog with 


is Cloth they preſerve for 


Winding-Sheets for themſelves and The Friends, 

fondly i imagining t that a Shroud,” to which the Virtue 

Pf this heavenly Fire has been communicated, will be 
a certain Security againſt the Flames of Hell itſelf. 


5 WIE have no Occaſion to 
' Eonbiing for the Manger i in-which this 
performed“, ſince every 


racle is 


le ourſelves in ac- 
pur 1 tended Mi- 


body s, that a 


Funt apd Steel, ot a little Phoſphorus, would leaf ty dp 


WT r. 


Aids, Dots wits iis: ths 


in the Sepulchre with great 
Quickpeſs _ Dexterity ; z bat 
fays, that th e Behayiour of the 


Rabble in the Church very nuch 


diſcredited the Miracle. The 


t Latins (continues he) take a 
10% great deal of Pains to expoſe 


+ this Ceremony, as a moſt 
© ſhameful Im 
Scandal to the Chriſtian Re- 


lion; perhaps out of Envy, 


Maundrill acknow:- © 
Ceremony the Fire was kindled 


re, and a 


ch others ſhould be Matters 
«of fo 2 Bufineſs : Bat 
<< the Greeks and | Armenians pin 


their Faith upon ir, and make 
66 their Pilgrimages cluefly upon 


« this Motive; aud jt is the 


« deplorable — 4 — of 


« [their Prieſts, that having a&- 


ed the Cheat fo long , 


« thęy are forced now to ſtand 


«6 to it, for fear of endangering 


„ the Apoſtaſy of their Peo- 
Py car's" mm whey Aleppo, 
Ac. 3 97. 


the 


=—_ TY  w—_ 
% 


e 
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—— 
a 
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the Buſineſs. Beſides, ' we are ctedibly inform'd, 
that many Yeats ago the Turks themſelves diſcoyer'd 
the Cheat, and would have puniſh'd thoſe who carried 
it on, but that the Patriarch repreſented to them, that 
he could not poſſibly pay them the Money required 
of him, if they deprived him of the Profit of the ho- 
ly Fire ; and therefore the Christi were permitted 
to continue the Impoſture. 
dat, next Day, ( 14.) being our own Zafter- 
Sunday, we did not abroad, but ſpent the Morn- 
ing in our private Devotions, and Amed with the 
French Conſul. After Dinner we drank ſeveral Bot- 
tles of excellent Wine, the Produce of the Vineyards 
in the Neighbourhood of Jeruſalem; for I cannot but 
acknowledge, that though the Vine is not cultivated 
and improved as it might be in this Country, yet the 
ſmall Quantity of Wine that is made about Jeruſalem 
and Hebron is equal in Goodnefs #67 any "Oy We" met 
with i in the Levant,” * | 
On Monday Morning we ald out to Fl adit 
more of the rem arkable Places in and about the City, 


Which we had not yet viſited. The firſt Place de 
came to was St. Peter's Priſon, as they will have it to 
be, from which he was deliver'd by the Angel; „ and 


4 


it. is ftill pur to its primitive Uſe.” About a Furlong 
'from thence we were ſhewn an old Church, which be- 
"longs to the Greeks, ſald to have been built by the 


Empreſs Helena, upon the Ground where anciently 


flood the Houſe of Zebedee; Who Oy tell you 
Was a F iſherman, and uſed to bring Fiſh from Jappa 
to Jeruſalem. A little farther to the South is the 
Place where, they ſay, ſtood the Iron Gate that open'd 
of its own Accord when the Angel was conducting 


Peter out of Priſon: And very near it we fee a ſmall 
Church belonging to the Syrians,” ſaid to have been 
built where the Houſe of Mark ſtood, to which the 


* 4 xii, 7. — 16. 


Apoſtle 


ow: W n e [Heb 


went immediately after, his 10 W ous 2 
ns al They boaſt of bavin Church 2 H. 
cnpt:of. the New 2. — nine hui 

150. Newry * fag hk 1515 Font. 1 95 15285 
hoſtles them ves. E treet 
is Building, yhich, according to Tradition, if 
put to various Utes; being orgnaly ti the H 
of St. Thomas, afterwards a Chon for . and at 
rape 2 Tur tiſo Moſque. 
Pass zx imo the next Sa el. W are ls the 
ace where our Lord appear d after his 
Mary Magdalen and the other Mary ry, accord! 
e though che Friars have added a t 100 
May to the Number. Furning from hence to 5 
Left we come to the Convent of the Armani 
Who enjoy here à very large and pleaſant Piece 
Ground, their Houſe and Gardens Taking up all that 
5 uk of Mount Sion that is at preſent within the Walls 
of che City. Their Church it built over the Place 
where they ſay St. James the Brother of Jalm was be- 
headed by * Command of Herog*., In this Church 
are to very ſplendid Altars, adorn'd with rich Mitres, 
embroider d. Co oC Croſſes, Crowns, Chalices, and a 
25 Silver: Bat Wan 1 both in ey 
er. Bat its | greateſt, Ornament, in m 
nion, is its Pulpit, which is made of Tantal Get 
and, Mather of Pearl, with a beautiful Canopy. over it 
ol the ſame Structure; the whole ſo exquiſitely per- 
Formid, that the Workmanſhip far ſurpaſſes the . 
terials. There is alſo a Chapel in this Church, where 
in they ſhew us three great Stones, Which are reckon'd 
of extraordinary Value; one of them being the Stone 
| bach Ae I! the two * 5 J L at 
the Idolatry of the {/raelites-in worſhipping the gol- 
t . e brought from the 1. 1 


4 " Marth. xxviii. 1 == 10. | Exod, xi. 1% 
Acts xii. 1, 2 | 


our 


our > Sad; Bapt. 
TRY 7775 by 
fLE to . ee iis une * 
** to. another ſmall Church, likewiſe In the Hands 
of the 1 ſup 8 el to. have been ancien 1 5 | 
Houſe of the High-Prieft nas, of at leaſt to | 
been built'upon 12 fame Spot of Groimd. Wich 
the Church they ſhew us a Hole in the Wall, made 
there to Wage the Place where 4 certain Officer 
(whom, the Friars will have to be Malthus ſmote our 
Bleſſed Lotd with the Palm of his, Hand , In the 
Court before the Church there is an Olive Tree, to 
which they tell us Chriſt was chain'd by Order of An. 
nas, to prevent his making his Eſcape. " IS: 
From hence we went out of the City b the Gate 
of Sion, near which ſtands another little Chapel be- 
longing alſo to the Armenians, ſaid to have been for- 
"merly the Houſe of -Cajaphas. Urider the Altar of 
this Chaps they pretend to ſhew.us the very Sto 
that 70% ſob rolled to the 56r of our Saviour's Sepii 
chre, which was a 10 me kept i in the Church of 
the Sepulchre, but was ome way or othet convey d 
ther by the Armenians. It is near ſeven 172 long, 
three Foot broad, and a Foot thick; ſo that 7o/epb 
muſt have been a pretty ſtrong Man, if we ſuppoſe 
him to have cumbled it along without a ny. Aſſiſtance. 
To preſetye it the bettet, Ly is all cover'd over with 
Flaiſter, except in a few Places, Which are left bare 
to receive the devour Kiſſes of the Pilgrims. Here is 
alſo Thewn a little Cell, wherein they ſay our Lord 
was impriſon'd for ſome time, before he was carried 
from hence to Pilate; and we ſaw an Orange. Trex, 
Which they tell us grows upon the very Spot where 
St. Peter ſtood to warm himſelf, Tp 2 thrice, deni- 


ed his Maſter. 


; * 
i * 


Jab xviii. 22. 


Nar 
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Nor far from hence is a Mabometan Moſque, for- 
Nerf the Church of the Cendculum, where they, fay 
gur Saviour celebrated his laſt Supper with his Apo- 
bee but the-Turks will not allow the Inſide of 1 25 to 
e ſeen hy Chriſtians. Hard by we ſee the Ruins of 
à Houſe wherein the Bleſſed Virgin is ſuppoſed to 
ue died; and going down the Hill Eaftward they 
w us the Place where a Jew would have taken away 
her Corpſe, as the ſtles were carrying it to the 
Grave, bit had. his 7 nd. wither'd for making the 
impious Attempt. Still lower down the Hill we come 
a Grotto, to which St. Peter is ſaid to have retired 
iter he had denied his Lord. and there to have bit- 
' terly lamented his ſhameful Inconſtaney. 
Ws: enter'd the City again at the Pax Gele, and 
keeping cloſe by the Wall on our Left, we were con- 
dJucted into a Garden at the Foot of Mount Merias, 
and there ſhewn ſeveral large Fic, running under- 
round for fifty or threeſcore s. They form two 
es,. being arched at top, and Tai by tall Pil- 
rs conſiſting each of one ſingle, Stone, two Lards in 
Diameter. It is not eaſy to determine for what Uſe 
they were originally deſign'd, unleſs we may conjecture 
From. Foſephus, that they were made to enlarge the 
Area of the Temple, ſome ſuch Work as this being 
ſſeemingly deſcriben by that Hiſtorian*. From hence 
we .return'd to the Convent, where we ſpent the Re- 
mainder of the Day in agreeable Converſation. 
Taz next Morning we made a ſmall Ee out 
of the Gate of Betblobem,. turning down on the Left 
Hand by the Caſtle of the Piſans, ſo call'd becauſe 
built by thoſe People when the Chriſtians were Ma- 
ſters of Feruſalem. Having a by Bathſheba' s Pool, 
Which has wy already Fx notice of, we  enter'd 
"the Valley "of Hinnom, on tlie Weſt Side whereof i 15 
the Place 3 call'd the Potter s Field, and after- 


** 


. Antig. ud. Lib. XV, cap. ult. 


wards 


wards e or the Field of a HET it 
as purchas'd with the thirty Pieces of Silver, the 
Price of the innocent Blood of our Saviour; but at 
kreſent it is call'd the hoh Field, on account of the 
7eneration it has obtain'd amongſt Chriſtians. It is 
a ſmall Piece of Ground, about thirty Yards in Length, 
and half as much in Breadth, and is now the Bury- 
ing-Place'of the Armenian. One half of it is taken 
up by a ſquare Fabrick, almoſt twelve Yards high, 
on the 10 i hr of which are five Openings, in the Form 
of Cupola's, large enough to let down a Corps into 
it, the E F 12 wherebf this Ground is ſaid to conſume 
in the Space of eight and forty Hours; but for my 
part J give no Credit to the Report ; though atteſted 
by moſt of the Chriſtians about ee En Earth 
hereabouts is of a chalky Subſtance. 
Dscgxp mo a little Len ably F. jald, we comme Hy 
'an' intricate Cave hewn' out of the Rock, conſiſting 
of ſeveral Rooms one within another, in which the 
Apoſtles are ſaid to have conceal'd themſelves, — 
they forſook their Maſter, on his being apprehended 
in the Garden“. This Cave was 2 originally 
made for a Sepulchre, and might afterwards ſerve for 
an Hermitage; but, awer that be, it is evident 
that this was anciently adorn'd witk Painting and 
Gilding, and ſome pretend ſtill to diſcern the Pictures 
of ſeveral of the Apoſtles. Not far from this Cave 
the Valley of Hinnom terminates, lofing itſelf in that 
of Jeboſbaphat; ru Þ which latter Valley runs the 
En Cedron, tho it does not deſerve the Name 


..4 Matt, xxvii, 7, 8, and 42s 


ue Mr.  Sandys acknowledges 
his Belief of this Account, in- 
duced thereto by the fmall Di- 
menſions of the Place, the great 
Number of Burials there, and 
the Multitude of Bones that ate 
piled about it: But Mr. Maun- 


drell lays, that looking throu 
the Holes at top, -he could 4 
many Bodies under ſeveral De- 
grees of Decay ; from which he 


conjectures, that this Grave does 
not make ſuch à quick Diſpatch 
with the Corpſes committed to 


it, as is commonly reported. 


* Mark xiv. 50. 
: of 
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of a Brook much above half the Year, being , 
quite de in the Summer Seaſon. | 
. f oats inch Yall . 
t is the We „or rather a 
xeputed to be the ſame Place — which that Re- 
ſtorer of {reel recover d the Fire of the Altar, which 
had thete lain hid during the Time of the Babylonib 
Captivityſt. In the next Place we are ſhewn à Tree, 
where they tell us the —— Haiab was fawn aſunder 
by. order of And 8 little farther, on the 
dame Side of the — is che Pool of Silbam, whi- 
ther our Saviour ſent the blind Man to waſh, after he 
had anointed his Eyes with Earth and Spittle l. A- 
bout à Furlong! from hence is the Fountain of the 
Bleſſed Virgin, ſo call'd for 1 know not what Tradi- 
tion; the Water whereof is very good, but we muſt 
| deſcend. a great many Steps to come at it, the Spring 
lying deep in the Cavity of a Rock. Over-ag ainſt 
this Fountain, on the other Side of the Valley is a 
Village call'd- Siloe, where they tell us that Solomon 
kept his ſtrange Wives; and above the Village is what 
— call the Mountain of Offence, becauſe that wiſe 
Prince was prevail'd upon by his Wives and Concu- 
bines, in his declining Years, to commit Idolatry 
there, erecting Altars, and ſacrificing to the Gods of 
0 Moabites, bee nd. other Nations? Nor 


# 2 Maccab. i i. 10 — 22. 
1 The Story of ſaiab's Death 
' is, that Mangſſeb made an Idol 


der d it to be worſhipp'd ; and 
when this Prophet endeavour'd 
to diſſuade him from ſuch an 
Idolatry, he order'd him to be 
tied between two Beams, and fo 
Fawn aſunder. This was an old 
Tradition among both Jews and 
Arabians ; and St. Paul, in his 
— to the Hebrews, xeckon- 


can refer. 
on, Vol. I. p. 40. and 2 ord's 


pm. that of being faule arg 


ong the Torments undergone 


| by the Prophets and Martyrs f 
which had four Faces, and or- fc i 


oregoing Times, he is general- 
ly. thought to have-referr'd here- 
to, eſpecially becauſe we know 
of no other Initance to which he 
Prideaux s Cannecti- 


S cripture Chronology, p. 632 
4 Fobr ix. 6, 4 
I Kings Xi. 4—7. 


fir 
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far diſtant from the ſame Village; they ſhew us tlie 
Place where Judas hang d bimielf after he had be- 
tray d our Saviour; and a little farther, on the fame 
Sie of the Valley, we come to ſeveral Jewiſh 2 1 
ments, two whereof are really noble Antiquities, w 


bas Dot, the Ae of Heere n hy! Pillar 


HE Sepulelire of Sachitry, ſup Spend to de the ume 
who was ſlain between the Pens and the Altar, ts 
all cut out of the natural Rock. It is of a C 


gular Form, about eighteen Foot high, and beautified 


With Doric Columns of the ſame entire Stone, which 


ſupport the Cornice; and above that che Roof rifes in 


he Shape of a pointed Diamond. Cloſe to this is a2 


Grotto, whither they ſay St. Fames retired before our 
Saviour's Paſſion, and continued there without e 


or drinking till after his Reſurrection. The Pillar 6f 
Abſalom is Jometimes call'd his 7; omb or Sepidchre; and 


indeed it ſeems improperly termꝰd a Pillar, of Which 
it bears no Reſemblance. However, he was not bu- 


ried here; but it is imagin'd that he cauſed this Mo- 


nument to be hewn out of the Rock {for fo it 195 
his Life time, to preſerve the Memory of his Name, 


"after the Death of his Male Iſſueſ. The Work is 
lofty, of a ſquare Form at Bottom, and adorn'd with 
Doric Pilaſters on its Sides and Corners; but after run- 


ning up a little way in chat Shape, it changes into a 
Round, and terminates in a Point, the Top of it be- 
ing almoſt in faſhion of a Bell. A great many Stones 

lie near this Monument, and the Number daily in- 


creaſes, being thrown at it by Turks and Jem, as well 
. as Chriſtians, whenever they paſs that way, in De- 


— of Aſalom 8 Rebellion n his Father 


| Crose dy the Pillar of Abſalom" is thi Sepdlchre of 
Feboſhaphat, from whence the u N E its 


Compare 2 Sam. xiv. 27. with. XVIII, . 16. N 
Name. 
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ame. - On the oppoſites Side of the Valley, upon the 
"of che- Flill, che Wall of the City runs along; 
from whence there is a Stump of à Pillar jutting out, 


u which the Turts have a Tradition that Mabomet 
Gall fit_ in Judgme 


nt at the. laſt Day, and that all 
kind . ſhall. be be aſſembled. in the Valley below, to 
receive from his Mouth their final Sentence. And not 
only the Taris, but the Fows, and even ſome Chriftians 
£00, have ſuppoſed os. Valley of Zeboſhaphat to be the 
Place of ne Jaſt and general Judgment, rom, Jome 
maſtaken Expreſſions of the Prophet Joel. 
KEM till in the Bottom of the Valley, we come 
to the Sepulcbhre of th ed Virgin, made. as we find 
it by the pious — Conſtautine. That Part of 
it which is above · ground is a ſquare Building, flat at 
Top; and on the South Side of it is a Door, from 
whence we deſcend by a fine Flight of Stairs, about 
fifty in Number. Near the Middle of the Deſcent 
are two oppoſite Chapels: In that on the Right Hand 
is the Sepulchre of Auna the Mother of the Bleſſed 
Virgin, and on the Left that of Joſanb her. Huſband. 
At the Bottom of, theſe Stairs we come into a ſpacious 
Church, ſtretching Eaſt and Weſt, wall d on each Side, 
and arched above with the natural Rock. About the 
Middle of the Church is a little Chapel four Yards . 
ſquare, cover'd. with white Marble both within and 
3 and oppoſite to the Door is the Virgin's 
i in form of an Altar, where they ſay ſhe was 
cently. buried by the Apoſtles. Eighteen Lamps 
are kept en burning here, partly at the Charge 


„The Notion i is very er- . "of Fehoſpaphee, A Pad 
. travagant, (ſays Mr. $:ack- © with them for my people; for 
- 46: houſe de when gur Saviour what is there call'd the Vall 
« returns again he will judge © Jabeſbapbat is not à proper 
. the World in this Valley, but appellative Name, . | 
merely becauſe the Prophet ** denotes no more than th 

* Joel bath ſaid, (th. iii. 2) / © Judgment of God." 5 — 
* ee Nations, and FY he ul, p. A | 
« evil bring them info thi Vallty | 


Ge” 


hold this Place in great Veneration, and have a ſittle 
Oratory on the South Side of it, to which they reſort 
for their private Devotions. Each End of the Church 

is ford like a Semicirele, in one of which ſtands the 
pen Altar, the Light deſcending upon it from a Cu- 
pola above, there being no other Entrance for it into 
this Church, except down the Stairs already mention'd. 
At the other Egd is a Well or very good Water, and 


behind that an Altar, formerly belon ng to the 
ANnes, but now ſcarce ever uſed. The Turks are 


MMaſters of this Church, _ make the Chriſtians pay 
for their Admittance. uy 

Lxavins this Wee, be aſcending the Hill to- 
wards the City, we were ſhewn ua large flat Stone 
the Side of the Road, on which 77 ſay St. "Stephen 
ſuffer d Martyrdom. At a little Di 

Grotto, into which they tell us the cus caſt his Body, 
after they had ſatiated their Fury upon him by ſtoning 
Him to Death. They alſo ſnew us the Place where 
they ſay the Virgin 2 ſtood and beheld this crueb 
Tragedy, praying all the while to God to give the 
| Man Patience and Conſtancy to endergo! his Syf- 
ferings, - The 'Stones hereabouts are ſome of them-of 
a reddiſh Hue, which the credulous Pilgrims are made 


to believe was occaſionꝰd by their being ſtain*d-with: 


the Martyr's Blood. Mounting a littie higher, we 
enter d the City at St. Stephens Gate, fo call'd from 
its Vicinity to the Place of his Martyrdom, and _— 
thence return'd directly to the Latin Convent. 

' In: the Morning we ſet out again towards che ame 
Gate; near which we were ſhewn the Pool of Betheſda, - 
lying cloſe to the Area of Solomon's Temple. It is 
at preſent entirely void of Water, being nothing but 


a Pit or Cavity about a hundred and twenty Paces long, 


forty broad, and eight or nine in Depth. At the 
Weſt End of it one may diſcern ſome old Arches, 

now choak'd up, which ſome will have to be the 
Vor. III. * XXXIX. M Forches 
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of the Chriſtians, and partly of the Mabometant, who 


ance: there is a2 


* 
*< AZ * 
. 
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Porches where the Multitude of blind, lame, and im- 
1 lay, waiting for the moving of the 
aterz but orches being five according to. St, 
ug Ag ye yo Arche ber thee the 
Conjecture is thereby deſtroy d. | 
A:11TTLE way North from St. Stephen” $ Gate, they | 
new us the Nunnery of St. Auns, the Mother of x 
Virgin, which was founded. here and-a Church built 
by the Empreſs Helens, The Church: is large and 


5 entire, as is alſo a Part of the Cloyſter, but both of 


them are forſaken. and neglected, except by People 
who are led hither out of Curioſity or Devotion. Un- 
derneath the Church they ſhew the very Houſe or 
Grotto where St. eee of t] Rooms, 
in one of which is an Altar, e 
where it is faid the Bleſſed Virgin-was bo iu. 
to the World. 

Gomo out at the above-mention'd Gate, we enk's 
the Valley of daun „In order to viſit the re- 
markable Places fount: Oliver, or che Mount of 
Oos. This is 8 loſtieſt Eminence in the Neigh- 

bourhood of | Jeruſalem, and overlooks the dighet 
Part of that City, from which it is about a Mile di- 
ſtant. In ſame Reſpects it may claim a Preference 
before all the other Mountains of the Holy Land, and 
is actually held in ſpecial Veneration by the Chriſtians 
for hat was there wrought and tranſafted by our Sa- 
viour, and particularly for his Aſcenſion from thence 
— nor is it much leſs revered even by the 
Mabometans themſelves, if there be no Reaſon to tuf- 
er "their Sincerity, The Soil of this Mountain is 

naturally good, and would be very fertile if properly 

| _ cultivated; the Weſt Side of it, 1 as it is, 

being here and there adorn'd with, Qlizes Ae, 7 
and Fig: trees. ; 

HAN climb'd above half way up the Hill, we 
come to ſeveral Grottos, cut like a Labyrinth under- 
ground, which are call'd the Sepnlchres-of the _— 


Copa tain 9 65 (the Qurlide by eight Pillars of 
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A little higher is a Grotto: er ſubterranequs Church. 


conſiſting of twelve arched Foul wherein they tel 


us the Apoſtles corhpiie the Creed which at preſen 
bears their Name. About fifty. Yards from hence we | 


are ſhewn the Place where our Bleſled Lord is aid. tg 


have wept over Jeruſalem; and pond his Pro: 

phecy concerning the Deſtruction of chat City-: 15 

u little to the Right; they tel i" 2 
iſeiples F. 


Pater Noſter a ſecond: Fungi 


Py 1 — 9 ve the Seventy, mo were not pre nf e 
delive llent Sermon on the Mount; 
. he firft of all ec all ig down, that Form of Pra | 
Somewhat higher is the Cave gr Cell of St. Prlage F 
2 famous Courtezan of Antioch, who, Dang converted, 
retired hither unknown in the Habit of a Hamit a4 
ſpent the Remainder of her Days, her Sex not being 
diſcover'd till after her Deceaſe. Here, they allo ſhew 


us a Pillar, which they ſay preſery es the re 


3 


of the Place where the Bleſſed "op in was forewarn 


by an Angel of her approachin N 
575 are now x 6 the 05 of the Hill, his | 


Place from wherice the Saviour of 246 World. aſcende E. 
into Heaven; in honour of which 7 orious Triumph. 
the pious Mother of Conſtantine c 

Clutch ang nap to be * 


Chapel, 0 coyer d Feng 2 


L the e FF 9 


| uit 3 hem cut away and 5 5 d by. 2 T ras 


their Moſque upon Mount Moriah, 
ſerve it with great Veneration. a 6 7 IFC: th 
Aſcenſion, as 1 is in the Hands of th 


ue xh. 41—44. M2 llt ni. 14 


Bret: 


who 


| | * — 
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who make uſe of it as a Moſque, and oblige the Chri- 
ſtians to pay a ſmall Matter for being admitted into 
it, and Kiffing the facred Footſtep. Many other holy 
Places about Jeruſ⸗ alem are alſo in the Poſſeſſion of the 
Inffdels; but Aae they keep them out of real De- 


potion, as they pretend to do, or only for the ſake of 


ex acting Money ftom the Poor Chris, 1 ſhall noe 
vente to determine 

ApovT a Quarter of a Mile fot ende to the 
Northward, on another Summit of Mount Oliver, (for 
it has three, the middlemoſt whereof is that of the 
Aſcenſion) there was formerly a high Tower, erected 
in memory of the two Angels appearing to the Apo- 
ſtles after our Lord's Aſcenſion ®, and accoſting them, 
2. then of Galilee, &c. from whence the Tower itſelf 
was, talld Viri Galilei. This Monument was ſtand- 
ing till about the Fear 1695, 'when it'was demoliſh'd 
by 1 2 Turk who had purchaſed the Ground it ſtood up- 
on. From hence we have a fine ag; ag of Jorge | 


len and the adjacent Country. 


WE de ſcended the Mount by another Road and 


cowards the Bottom of it were ſhewn' a great Stone, 


8 "which they fay the Bleſſed Virgin let fall | Now 


Girdle after her Jeri, 1 in order to convince St. 
Thomas of the Truth of it, which he is ſaid to have 
doubted: © Upon this Stone there is a ſmall winding 
Channel, which they tell you is the Impreſſion made. 


by the Girdle, and miraculouſly continued there, for 
Conviction of all ſuch as ſuſpect the e of the | 

Virgins being taken up into Heaven. ELL 

*Bz7wzzx the Foot of Mount Oliver and the Brook | 


Cedron they ſhew us the Garden of Gethſemane, a level 
' Piece of Ground, ſcarce” ſixty Yards fquare. It is 


well. planted with Olive-Trees, which are of an un- 
cominon' Size, and of ſo old a Growth, that the Friats 
will have them to be * ſame that ſtood here in the 


1. 100 Ir. We 1 1 
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: Timo 


Mx. Mabel _ | + Matth. oi. i 
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Time of our Saviour; whick is hardly poſſible* | 
the Olive is. allow'd to be a Tree of gr ys 
and Longevity: The Olive-Stones, as my as the Oil 
of this Place, are ſuppoſed to have ſome extraordinary: 
Virtue or Sanctity in them; and accordingly Beads are 
made of them, and purchaſed. by the — Pil. 
gims. At the upper End of the Garden is a flat naked 
Ledge of Rock, reputed to be the very Spot where 
the Apoſtles, Peter, James, and Jobn, fell aſleep du- 
our Lord's Agony; on which, addreſſing himſelf 
to hy, eter, he thus expoſtulates with them, M hat, could 
ye not watch. with me one hour? -Watch and pray, that 


pve enter not into lemptation -F. ln the Middle of the 


Garden there Is a ſmall Slip of Ground, about twelve 
Yards in Length, and one in Breadth, ſuppoſed to be 
the very Path on which the Traitor LT ro Falk up 
to our Bleſſed Lord, ſay ing, Hail Maſter, and faluting 
him with a Kiſs: And it is remarkable, that the Turks 
themſelves, have inclos'd this. Place with a Wall, to 
ſeparate it from the reſt of the Garden, as accounting 
the very Ground accurs'd, on which this infamous 
Treachery was acted. Not far from the Place where 
the Apoſtles ſlept is a Grotto +, in which it is ſaid our 
Saviour underwent that bitter Part of his Paſſion, when 
bis Sweat was as it were great drops of blood Falling 1 E 


1 


that theſe Trees cannot be ſo I Here it may not be 2 
old as is pretended, from what to mention an Obſervation, of 
is related by Fo/ephus in ſeveral Mr. Maundrell's, which he ſays 
8, viz, that When Titus be- is very obvious to all: that viſit 
fieged Feruſalem, he cauſed all the Holy Land, namely, That 
the Trees to be cut down with- TE all Paſſages and Hi- 
in about a hundred urlongs of  ,** flories related in the Goſpel 
that City ; and that, in conſe- T are repreſented, by. thoſe 
quence of this, the Soldiers who undertake toſhew;where 
were obliged to go to that Di- erery thing was done, aa 
ſtance for Timber, to make * 1 85 been done moſt of 
their Mounts when e _ ph ew in Grottos; 1 and. that 
. | — 294 20 


54 * 4 93 L * 239899. « 
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Roof. in one Part of ir there 

A's Nadin, Wks by Order of the _—_— Helena, 
but now Bent e ed, in ment of the A 5770 
appeating there to age ok in the mcd 
oF A fiy T. —Habip pretty well Aatisßed our Cu- 
b the eſt, 5 080 the Brook Cedron 
1 ee City at 


Ys of the Bleſſed Virgin, re- 
is Gate, hou rerumn'd as 

gan to our Convent. 

Tub next 


Day an Talia Gediletal; of n 9856 pa. 
ay and Fortune, was created a Knight of the Holy 
and b — the Father-Guardian of the Convent, —4 
Pee of which Honour is about {twenty Pounds Ster 
ling. Moſt Writers who mention this Order Gity 
158 Inftication as far back as the Time of the Apoſtle 


, Biſhop of Feruſalew, or at leaſt to that of 
tine he” De, pretending that Godfrey of 
| Boulton and 1 his Succeſſor Baldwin were only the Re- 


84 


[ac ich Ci beth 
„ Chndition'and Circuniſtantes 


ef the Actions chemſelres 
75 ow to require Places of a- * 
ö er Nature. hus, if << 


| « ran would ſee the Place 
© whete' St. nie was geliver'd 
2 the Bleed Vi 
fe Grid to a Grotto; if 
«the Place of the Ammundia- 
_— tion, it is alſo a Grotto: If 
. Why Place where the Bleed 
2 Viewin 
Ihr 'of the Bapri/t's, or that 
F our Bl fled Saviour's Na- 
"tivity; if that of the xj 
or that of St. Perer's' Repen- 
tame, or that where the 4 
| „ poder made the Creed, or 
* that of the Transfiguration, 
Sal theſe Places are alle | 


ge wherever you 
© almoſt every thin 


rem, you | 


ſaluted Eſaberb; if | 


e * u Fane 
| go, you find 


is repre? 

« ſented as done * 
« Certainly Grottos were an- 
* 8 4 . at Eſteem; 


never have 
4 bin ed in ſpite of all 


Probability, far Places in 
hs „ which were done fo wy 


«various Actions. 0 N 
„ was the Hermits Way of 

« ving in Grottos from. t 
« fifth or ſteth Century down- 
« wards, that has brought them 
e ever fince to be in ſo 


* 8 a Jaun from 


ppo, Se. . OE 5 
* Luke xi 3 
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ſtorers 
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enn thereof. But this Antiquity is chimerical; nor 
is it certain, that this Order was even founded fo early 
as the Time of the two laſt-mention'd Princes. We 
know. there were no regular Canons in the Church of 
the Holy Sepulchre till the Year 11 —_ and it bars 
can probable, le, the Knights were — 

uins of the Canons four hun e 
— that by Pope Alarander VI, to excite rich and no- 
ble Perſons to viſit the holy Places, by conferring up- 
on them an honourable Title. Leo X. and Clement 
VII. granted to the Guardian of the Religious of e 
Francis, in the Holy Land, the Power of making th 
Knights; which Power, firſt granted pedale oh wa 
afterwards confirm'd by'a Bull of Pope Pius the Fourth. 
In 15358, the of — of this Order in Handers choſe 


Philip II, Kin ; their Maſter; and afterwards 
his Son, but the —— Maſter of the Order of Malia 
prevaiPd on — to reſign; ; and when the Duke of 


ity in France, the ſame Grand 


Mater, by his Intereſt and Credit, procured "alike | 


Renunciation of him, and a Confirmation of the U- 


nion of this Order with that of Malta. But to give 


an Account of the Ceremonies uſed on conferring! this 
Honourable Knighthood. 


Tu Guardian and moſt of the Friars, withs wie 


many Pilgrims, (in which Number we include ourſel 


acrended the Jraties to the Church of the Holy Sepul 


chre, where Maſs was celebrated on this 


After which the Candidate for Kni ghthood had A 
uſual Oath adminiſter'd to him, which is to the fol- 


lowing Effect. The Knights ſwear to be preſent at 


Day, if they have an Opportunity; to 


every 
ſerve in Perſon in the Holy Land, whenever War is 


oommenced againſt the Infidels, or to fend others in 


their ſtead; to oppoſe the Perſecutors and Enemies of 


the Church; to avoid unjuſt Wars, diſhoneſt Gain, 
and private Duels; to endeavour to reconcile Difſ-n- 


ons, to advance the common Good, and particularly 


M 4 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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to defend the Widow and the Orphan; to refrain from 
Swearing, Perjury, Blaſphemy, Rapine, Uſury, Sacri- 


lege, Murder, and Drunkenneſs; to live chaſtly, to 


ſhun the Company of imfamous Perſons, and both in 

their Words and Actions, through the whole Courſe 
of their Lives, to ſhew themſelves worthy of the 

Honour to which they are advanced. The ſtalian ha- 

ving taken this Oath, the Guardian cauſed him to 

kneel down before the Entrance of the Sepulchre; and, 

laying his Hand upon his Head, exhorted him to be 

loyal, valiant, virtuous, and an undaunted Soldier of 
Jeſus Chriſt. Then giving him a Pair of Spurs, which 

— put upon his Heels, and after that a Sword, (the 

ſame, they ſay, tkat was Godfrey of Bouillon s) he com- 

manded him to uſe it in Defence of the Church and 

himſelf, and to the Confuſion of Infidels. He then 
ſheath'd. it, and girded it to his Side; after which 
going cloſe to the Sepulchre, and leaning his Head 
upon the Stone, the Guardian created him a Knight 


by giving him three Strokes on the Shoulder, and as 
oſten repeating theſe Words: I ordam thee a Knight of 


the. Holy Sepulchre of. our Lord Jeſus Chriſt, in tbe Name 
of: the. Father, and of : the Son, and of the Holy Ghoft. 

his done, the Father kiſs'd him, and put about his 
Neck. a Chain, of Gold, to which hung a Croſs of the 
ame Metal. Then the new-created Knight arofe, 


EKiſs' d the Sepulchre, reſtor d the: above mention'd In- 
E che Guardian, and ſo the Ceremony was con- 


11 


Tux Day following we walk' d out of the City at 
_ Bethlehem Gate, to ſee Mount Gibon and the Pool of 


the ſame Name, which lies a ſmall Diſtance to the 
Weſtward, of the City. A very fine Pool it is, being 
about a hundred Yards in Length, and ſixty in Breadth, 
lined. with a Wall which is faced with a durable 
Plaiſter, and generally well ſtored with excellent Wa- 
ter. We ſpent the Afternoon with the French Con- 
Jul, who was making Preparations for 2 

J 5 3 Sidon, 
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Sidon, having diſcharged whatever pore Office requires 


of him at Jeruſalem. 
Ox Saturday the 20th we went for the laſt time to 
the Church of the Holy Sepulchre, that Day being the 


*F Concluſion of the preſent Feſtival; at which Time it 


is cuſtomary with the Turks to allow free Admittance 
to all People, without demanding any Money at the 
Door as ufual, calling it för that Reaſon a Day of 
Charity, By this Licence the Church is fill'd with a 


promiſcuous Rabble, and not only the Poor, who ought = % 


never to be excluded, obtain an Entrance; but it is 
faid that the moſt wicked and profligate People reſort 


hither at this Time, and take the Opportunity of 


practiſing the greateſt Lewdneſs and Debauchery, pro- 
faning and polluting the holy Places in ſuch a man- 
ner, as Modeſty requires us to conceal. 

rave now given an Account of what is niolt re- 
markable in the City and Neighbourhood of Jeruſalem, 
as it appears in its preſent State of Slavery and Ob- 
ſcurity; but I cannot leave the ſacred Place, without 
looking back a little, and taking a View of its once 
flouriſhing and glorious Condition. It is certainly a 
very ancient City, and is generally ſuppoſed,” though 
perhaps without any Jalt Foundation, to be the ſame 
with the Salem of Melcbiſedeck. However, T ſhall 
not undertake :to decide the Queſtion, but only ob- 
ſerve, that when it was poſſeſs'd by the Candanitis, 
hq; dwelt there and in the adjacent Parts, it was callt 
Febys and Febufi*. David having taken from them 


the Mountain, upon the Top'of which was their ſtrong 
Hold, made it his Place of Reſidence; and this Is 
YL commonly; call'd Zion, or the City of David+. Under 
Solomon the Name of Jeruſalem either firſt began, or 


ſirſt got the better of the other; but there being no 


ſure Reaſon ogy for this, nor any determined TIE 


„Jolas x. 8. xviii. 28. and Jucken v 10. bs +, 
#2 den. .. 7 5 . iA 


nification 
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e affix'd to the Namet, 1 ſhall dwell ira 
ger on theſe Uncertainties. 

Ix regard to the Holineſs of Jeruſalem, de muſt 
not-imagine that this Attribute was given it by the 
Rabbins only, or by the of the Shekels, 
which is Feruſalem the holy. Thaiah tells us, that the 

elites call'd themſelves of ibe holy City, Yau 

ebemiab twice gives Feruſalem that Titlet ; - 
ſeems ſufficiently to prove that it was no — 
Appellation: And as for the New Teſtament, we there 
meet with it in ſeveral Places 1. Beſides, it has other 
Titles in Scripture of the like Import, having ſome 


Relation to its Sandtity. In the P/alms it bears the 
Name-of the City. of Cod; in the Prophets we read, 


rr eee 


Saviour himſelf calls it the (ih of the great Kingtt, 
2s being hallowed and conſecrated in a particular 
e by God's Reſidence in the Temple. 
Tunis City has undergone ſo many Changes, that 
it is no caſy Matter preciſely to determine its Extent 
in former Limes. 2 — State of Perſection — 
very well be fix d under the flouriſhing Reign of 
Solomon, in whole Time Feruſalem, — embelliſh'd 
by his Father David, appear d in its greateſt Luſtre 
—5 3 and thete is not much Probability that 
it was — Princes. The 


Jer 8 
o be found 1 in the en of theſe Times, 


e the. e formers hs) Work 
gnifies Peace; and if Fart and Salem being for the 

2 £ Tappoſe Jrruſalen to have better Sound's fake, by the 
been the ancient Salam of Mel. Change of one Letter and the 
chiſed ct, and afterwards call d Omiſhon of another, ee urn 
Felis, its later Name ſeems to Pa: T 
| be nothing but a Compound of | 
» 7ſaiah xlviii. 2. 215 on 1 55 Ari 5. 

+ Nm. xi. 1, 18. Jerem. iii. 17. 

+ Matib. iv. 3. and ii. 53. 2 v 35. 
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enable us to ſettle its Bounds with any Exactneſs: But 


we may venture to ſuppoſe that its Circumference, at - - 
firſt, was about a Mile; and we are ſure it was twice, 
or perhaps three times as large under Solomon. After 
the Captivity, Jeruſalem being rebuilt took up much 
the ſame Space as before, as may be gather d fror 
Nebemiab's Deſcription of the Ruins of the City, an 
its Condition after it was repaired®. According to 
Joſephus, the whole Circumference of Jeriſalem was 
thirty-three Stadia, which is about four Miles and a 


hundred twenty-five Paces. 


Or all the Buildings that adom'd the ancient Feru- 
ſalem, the Temple, which David deſigned and Solomon 
perfected, was the molt magnificent, and deſervedly 
rank*d among the Wonders of the World. We are 


not to imagine, however, that this Temple was built 
ke one of our Churches; for it did not conſiſt of 


one ſingle Edifice, but of ſeveral Courts and Build- , 


ings, which took up a great Compaſs of Ground, 


It was erected on the Top of Mount Moriah, and 
the whole Fabrick made an exact Square of eight 


hundred Cubits, or one thonſand four hundred and 
| =Y Feet long on each Side, directly "fronting the 


Eaſt, Weſt, North and South. ee 1 
To make this Building more firm and ſecure, it 


was found neceſſary to begin the Foundation at the 


ren of the Mount; fo that the Sides were three 


hundred and thirty-three Cubits, or about ſix hundred 


and eight Feet high, before they were rais'd to the 
Level of the Temple; and this afforded a molt noble 
Proſpect to the Weſtward, where lay the chief Part 


of the City of Jeruſalem. We can form no Judgment 
of the vaſt Labour of laying this Foundation, ſince it 


is impoſſible to tell how much of the Mountain muſt 
in ſome Places be removed, and in others fill' d uo 
to bring it to an exact Square for ſo gr * Height: 

5 es. had © ODT OR OR 


But 
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But when. we conſider, that there were a MF. + and- 


eighty thouſand. Workmen conſtantly employ'd for 


ſeven Years and a half, it would make one wonder 


what ſo. many Hands could find to do; and yet, when 
we reflect on the Vaſtneſs of the F abrick, is 15 equally 


ſurprizing to think how it could poſſibly be compleat- 


ed in ſo ſhort'a Time. The Foundation, according 


to Joſephus, was laid prodigiouſly deep; and the Stones 


were not only of the largeſt Size, but hard and firm 
enough to endure all Weathers, and Proof againſt the 


Worm. Beſides, they were ſo mottiſed into one ano- 


ther, and ſo wedged into the Rock, that the Strength 
and Curioſity of the Baſis was not leſs admirable than 
the intended Superſtructure, and the one was every 
way anſwerable to the other. 
Tax Ground-Plot of the nals.» was an cxatt 
Square, encompaſs d with a Wall or Battlement about 
five Foot thick and twenty Foot high, each Side of 
it eight hundred Cubits in Length; "and | in this there 
were Windows: made of Gold Wire, from whence 
there was. a delightful Proſpect. Im diately within 
this there was 2 Terrace-Walk, whi ch with {he the Bat- 


tlement took up a. Space of fifty Cubits, or about 


ninety- one Feet in Breadth. Into this Part all Strangers 
might come without Diſtinction, ſo that here were the 
Buyers and Sellers, and Tables of the Money-changers*, 
From hende there was an Aſcent of twenty. Cubits up 
to Solomon's Porch, which was built upon Pillars ſixty 
Feet high, and was fifty Cubits in Breadth, where the 
People might conveniently. walk, it being cover'd over 
to ſhelter them from the Weather; and on the Out- 
ide of it was a Wall, in which alſo were Windows, 
from whence they might ſce what paſs'd upon the 
Terrace” below. This Piazza encompals' 15 another 
open Court, of the ſame Breadth, call'd t 


» Aarz. xxi. 12. Mark &.-15. 7 1 
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E Court of 
the Gentiles, into which all might enter who had, em- 


' braced 
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| braced the Jewiſh" Religion, of any Nation whatſo- 


ever; though they were not admitted into the inner 


Buildings, call'd be Court of Iſrael, or the Cungrega- 


tion f | the Lord, until the Time appointed by the 
Law of Moſes. The Court of the Gentiles was ſepara- 
ted from the Court of the Iſraelites by a Wall, each 

Side of the Square being five hundred Cubits; and this 
laſt Court was again divided into nine Squares, every 
Side whereof was a hundred Cubits, and encompaſs'd 
with Buildings of fifty Cubits in Breadth: So chat op- 
poſite to each Front, there were four Rows of ſuch 
Buildings, viz. two Rows to incloſe the nine Squares, 
and two others to divide the Squares from each other: 
So that theſe four Rows took up the Space of two 
hundred Cubits, and the three Squares three hundred 
more, which was the whole Space. Lrti 139 vin 
Tux Court of the Ißruelites had but three Gates, one 
on the Eaſt, another on the North, and another bn 
the South. That on the Eaſt was calFd-the Gate of 
Nicanor, or the Beautiful Gate of the Temple; an 
before it there was an Aſcent of fifteen Steps, upon 
which the Levites on certain Occaſions, uſed to ſing 
the 120th Pſalm, and the fourteen that immediately 
follow, one Pſalm upon each Step; from whence we 
find this Title prefix d to all thoſe Pſalms, A Song of 
Degrees, or Steps. The Quadrangle into which they 


enter'd by this Gate, and the other ſix on the two 


Sides, were call'd. the Courts of tbe [ſrazlites; but the 
two innermoſt Squares, oppoſite to the middle n- 
trance, were not divided from each other like the reſt, 


but form'd an Oblong; which, however, may be diſ- 


tinguiſnd into the middle Part call'd the Court of tbe 


Prieſts, and the inner Part, where ſtood what was 


ſtrictly term'd the Temple; and which is particularly: 
deſeribed in the Book of Kings and Chronicles®, In 


MAT th © GS : . ; #33 ? , * 
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'®1 Kings vi i, vi. the End, and 2 Chron.” 
1 Hing vi. throughout, vii. 13. to the End, and 2 Cbron. 
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the whe Court, over-againlt the Gate of the Priefs 


a m 


Altar of Burnt Offerings, 


Fabrick, and a great deal than that of the 
Tabernacle, having ten brazen Lavers, whereas the 
Tabernacle had but one; and 4 Fas of Braſs, which 
the Tabernacle had not, ſupported by twelve Oxen. 


Om the Weſt Side of che Al Altar of Burnt Offerings, i 


there was an Aſpent of twelve Steps to what we may 


Firs the the Temple; and this confited of three 


Perc, the Santtuary, and the Holy of Holies. 


the Chamber ef the Knives, ' fifteen Cubits in Length; 
and gen in Breadth, equal to the erich of the Peach. 


vez, whoſe Names imply, that God alone iuas the 


Temple was forty Cubits long and twenty broad, 


wherein were the Altar of Incenſe and the Table of She 


bread; but becauſe the Temple was larger, and want- 
ed-more Light than the Tabernacle, inftead of ane, 


it had ten golden Candleſticks. Thie Holy of Holies N80 


a Square of twenty Cubits, wherein were placed the 
| 4k of be Covenant, containing the 42 Tables of $1 
aon Which God had engraven his ten Comma 


but inſtead of two Cherubims, as were in the Taber- : 
nacle, there were four in the Temple. From the 
Chamber of the Ruiues, round the Temple and the 


Holy of Holies, there were Chambers fot the Prieſts, one 


| Within another. They were five Cubits high, and 


ow went up vich winding Stairs on the Outſide into 


the 


Caurt, was erected a Throne for the King, (which was 

| Alcove) where he ſeated Simſelf when 
be came to the Temple. In the Prizfs Court was the 

in the Centre of the hole 


The Porch was twenty Cubits in Length and ten in 
| - Breadth, and over it was a Tower a hundred and 
twenty Cubits in Height, including the ſeveral Aſcents 
gem the Ternace Malt before mention'd, or about half 
_ that Height from che Level, of the Courts of the Vu. 
elites. On each Side of the Porch there was a Room call'd 


dhe Porch were the two famous Pillars Jathim and 
| Support of the Temple, The Sanctuary or Nave of the 
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to the third; ſo that chere ſeems to have been Galleries 
to go to the Doors of the ſecond and third Stories. 


Over theſe Chambers were Windows of narrow Ligbts, | 


or narrow without and broad within; the Temple it 


lf being but a dark Place, thereby more fitly repre- | 
ſenting the Darkneſs of the Law, eſpecially. when 


compared with the Brightneſs of the Goſpel, 


two Stories, the upper of which was raiſed quite above 

the adjoining Cells or Chambers. This ſecond Story 
made a large Room over the Sanfuary and the Holy _ 
of Halies, of equal Dimenſions with them; and ſome - 


have conjectured, that this was the apper Chamber, ini 


which the Holy Ghoſt deſended upen the Apoſtles in 


a viſible Manner. This upper Room was appropria- 
ted to the pious Laity, as a Place for them Ys 


and pay their Devotions in; and therefore it is not 
improbable, that the Apoſtles were here; with other - 


devout Perſons, while the Temple was full of Fews of 


Pentacoſt; whereupon they below, hearing the Noiſe 
which was occaſion'd by the ſhaking of the Place, ran 
up to ſee the Cauſe of it, and, to their great Surprize, 


about them, both by he cloven Tong nes which fat upom 
Veo the whole, the Glory of Salomons Temple 


did not conſiſt in the Bulk or Largeneſs of it, (for in 
itſelf it was but a ſmall Pile of Building, no more than 
a hundred and fifty Feet in Length, and a hundred 
and five in Breadth, taking it all together, which is ex- 
ceeded by many of our Pariſh- Churches) but its chief 
Grandeur and Excellency lay in its Qut-buildiogs ant 
Ornameats, in its Workmanſhip, which was every - 


where very curious, and its Over-layings, which wete 
* * 8 | | ; , of 


all Nations, who were come to celebrate the Feaſt of 


found the Apoſtles diſtinguiſh'd from the other Jews 


4 
* 
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* 0 Which was a. Room but thirty Feet 
ſquare and twenty high, amounted to ſix hundred 
Talents of Gold, which comes to four Millions three 
hundred and twenty thouſand io art our Sterling 


4 


Aena finiſh ahi bocomitiof he: Temple in the 
Words of Jaſepbus, the: Jewiſh Hiſtorian. * The 
„ whole Frame, ſays he, conſiſted of Stones, poliſh'd 
2 the higheft Degree of Perfection, and ſo artificial- 
ly put together, that there was no Joint to be = 
<. cern'd, no Sigh of any working Tools being u 

es them, but the Whole look'd' more like the no 
, of Providence and Nature, than the Product of Art 
2 and human Invention: And as for the Inſide, what- 
ever Carving, Gilding, Embroidery, rich Silks, and 

5 fine Linnen could do, of theſe there was the great- 
s eſt Profuſion. The very Floor of the Temple was 
8 over. laid with beaten Gold, the Doors were large 
and pr n'd to the Height of the Walls, twenty 
% Cubits b 
it Was Go 


all over, and nothing was wanting 
Glory and Magnificenſe. 


nezzar in the Reign of Zedetiab, four hundred 

vwenty- four Years, three Montt 

it was built, according to Archbiſhop. Uber, The 
ſecondiTemple was built at the End of ſeventy This, 

when the Jews return'd from the Balyloniſb Captiv 

but the Workmen were obliged to keep their Swords 


nities of. obſtructing them in their Deſign. 
This laſt Fabrick, however, fell far ſhort of the Glory 
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and ſtill Gold upon Gold.“ In i 
either within or without, that ane ee tos 
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pe — glorious Temple was deſtroy'd by Neburhad- 


and eight Days after 


by them to repulſe the Samaritans, who watch'd all 


of the former, inſomuch that many of he Prieſts and 
' Levites, and thief of the —_—_— who were | ancient 
Men, and had ſeen the firſt ＋ te the Foundation 
N this ary; was laid before their 5 75 — 1 1 * 
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loud' Voice. But what this Temple wanted either in 
its Structure, Dimenſions, or Ornaments, was more 
than over· balanced by our Saviour's honouring it with 
his Preſence, and thereby made more glorious than 
that of Solomon, as had been intimated by the 3 
phet Haggai tr. It was finally deſtroy d by Titus the 
Son of Veſpaſian, together with the City of Jeruſalem, 
in the 69th. Year of Cbriſt, which puran End o the 
Jewiſh State and Worſhip. 
Brok I leave Feruſalem, the Capital of Paleſtine; 

it ſeems requiſite, according to the Method I have hi- 
therto obſerved, to take a Review of the Hiſtory of 
che Fews, a People remarkably favour d by the Al- 
mighty, and ſettled in this oncę plentiful and happy 

Country by his peculiar Power and Providence. As to 
ckeir Religion, it is ſo well known to every one who 

is converſant with the Old Teftament, that it would be 
an unneceſſary Taſk, as well as a Treſpaſs upon the 
Reader's Patience, to inſiſt upon that Head; and with 
reſpect. to their Hiſtory, ſo much of it is likewiſe con- 
tain'd in the Holy Scriptures, that I ſhall treat of it 
with all poſſible — 
Wirngour going o far back as the Promiſes of =p 
God to Abraham, \ 9 he would in due Time give 
the Land of Canaan to his Poſterity, which however 
ought to be remember'd; let us conſider the — 
from the Time when they firſt begin to 2a Fi- 
gure as a People, I mean in their Egyptian Bondage. 
It is ſurprizing to conſider to what a prodigious Num- 
ber thoſe ſeventy Souls, which came down with Ju- 
cob into Egypt, increaſed during their Abode in that 
Country, i. e. in the Compaſs of two hundred and 
fifteen. Years ; inſomuch that Moſes tells us, they a- 
mounted to above ſix hundred thouſand Men, all able 
to bear Arms 1. Their multiplying thus abundantly 
made the Egyptians look upon them as 4 IE 


* Exe il 12. Chap. ii. 9. Numb. i. 46. | 
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People, whom they therefore reſolv*d to cruſh as much 
38 and made it their chief Endeavour to 
| them by degrees, by hard Labour, Taxes, and 
all manner of Oppreſſion. But Pharaoh, King of Egypt, 
having found by the Experience of at leaſt ten Years, 
that neither the Hardſhips he laid upon them, nor all 
the Cruelties which his Officers and People uſed to- 
Wards them, could prevent their multiplying as faſt or 
faſter than ever, he ſent for the two chief Hebrew 
Midwives, and ſtrictly commanded them, that when 
they perform'd their Office to their Countrywomen, 
they ſhould deſtroy all the Males, and let the Females 
take their Chance. The good Midwives, abhorring 
ſo cruel a Command, made no Scruple to diſobey it, 
and ſaved all the Children that were born, Males as 
well as Females: Whereupon Pharaoh, finding that 
theſe underhand Stratagems proved ineffectual, reſolv'd 
to act more openly againſt the 1/aeiites, and accord- 
ingly iſſued out an Order, that every male Child of the 
Hebrews ſhould be caſt into the Nile, and that none 
hut the Females ſhould be ſuffer'd to live; by which 
the People found themſelves obliged either to drown 
their own Children, or to ſee it done by the Egyptians 
as ſoon as they were diſcover'd, and themfelves ſevere- 
ly puniſn'd for not obeying the King's Edict. 
Tux Deſigns of Providence, however, were not to 
be fruſtrated either by the private Artifices'or open 
Violence of the Egyptian Monarch; for though Moſes, 
whom God had ordain'd to be the Inſtrument of de- 
livering his People from Slavery, was not born till 
after the Promulgation of Pharaob's barbarous Edict, 
he was wonderfully - preſerv'd from the common De- 
ſtruction; being taken up when he was expoſed on the 
River in an Ark of Bulruſhes, and educated by Pha- 
raob's Daughter. When Moſes was grown up, having 
one Day obſerv'd an Egyptian uſing a Hebrew with + 
uncommon Barbarity, he was ſo exaſperated at it, that 

finding the Coaſt clear, he fell upon the Zgy; oo, 


f a 


kill'd him, and buried! bi in the Sand: «i as 
vouring ſome time after to compoſe a Difference be- 
rween two Hebriws, one of them gave him very ſaucy 
Language, aſking him whether he deſign'd to kill 
him as he had done the Egyptian? Finding therefore 
that the Fact was known, and fearing leſt it ſhould 
come to Pharaoh's Knowledge, he fled into the Land 
of Midian, where he was receiv'd by the hoſpitable 
Fethro, who 11 ploy'd him to look after his Flock, 
int at length gave him his Daughter Zipporabz. 
In this 85 Moſes continued for the Space 
of forty Years, when Gol was pleaſed to appear to 
him in a burning Buſh, commanding him to return 
into e, to demand of Pharach in his Name the 
Diſmiſfion of the Vyatlites, and afliring him that thoſe 
who ſought his Life were now dead, and that he had 
nothing to fear dom the Egyptians: Moſes rais'd va- 
rious Gbjections, and uſed all the Pleas he could think 
of to be excuſed from this difficult Taſk; whilſt God 
graciouſly condeſdended t6 diſpel his Fears, to dlear 
his Doubts, and give him re N Aſſurances of his 
miraculous Aſiftaer. At laſt Moſes obey d, and left 
Midian; and having met with 5 Brother Harbn at 
the Foot of Mount Horeb, whom he acquainted with 
the divine Commiſſion he had received, eu conti. 
nued their Journey together towards Egypt®. TIEN 
Brix arrived in the Land of Goſhen, thieir rt 
Care was to aſſemble the Elders or Heads of the / 
Taelites, and to impart to them the joyful News f 
their ſpeedy Deliverance; whilſt Moſes wrought thoſe Mi- 
racles before them, by which God had commanded him 
to eſtabliſh tis Credit and Authority. Theſe Tidings 
were receiv d by the whole Aſſembiy with ſuitable Ex- 
preſſions of Gratitude and Adoration to the divine 
Goodneſs, which had at length taken pity on their. 
N Condition f: But this tractabſe Diſpoſition 


* 1 ch. ui, i. and is, I. 4 Dxod, iy. 29, 30, 31. wo 
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laſted no longer than thought their Deliverance 
would coft nothing but Miracles, and that the Care 
and Danger of it — 9 only fall upon Maſes and 
Aaron, every Difficulty making W un ngovernable 
and deſponding. 
Wux Meſes and Aaron firſt open nd Kos Commiſ- 
ſion before the Egyptian King, demanding Leave for 
the [/reelites to go three Days Joutney to celebrate a 
Feſtival in the Wilderneſs, = ſacrifice to the Lord 
their God, they were diſmiſs'd with a Reprimand for 
ſuch idle Notions in their People's Heads, and 
making them neglect their Buſineſs. Nor was this 
all; for upon pretence that the 1Faelites were grown 
lazy and wanton, Pharaoh order d their Taſk-maſters 
to increaſe their Hardſhips, by not allowing them 
' Straw to make their Bricks with as uſual, but obliging 
them to wander up and down to gather Stubble in- 
ſtead of it, without diminiſhing; one Tittle of their 


L * — They applied to waar for Redreſs, but to 


"of terrible Plagues upon the obſtinate Pharaoh and the 


urpoſe; upon which th to inveigh bit- 
| —— againſt Maſes and Fac as 8 rs of this 


new Addition to their Miſery, which could terminate = 

in nothing but Death or Deſpair. 
Arrzx Moſes had heard their 8 without 
offering any thing in his own Defence, or by way of 
Comfort to them at that time, he made his Applica- 
tion to God, and in the humbleſt Terms expoſtulated 
with him upon the ill Succeſs of his Meſſage. Here- 
upon God was graciouſly pleaſed to give him freſh 

Aſſurances of his Love and Compaſſion for his op- 

eſſed People, that he would ſpeedily let all Egypt 
ſee that oy was their God, and would be their Deli- 
verer and Conductor into the Land which he had pro- 
miſed to their Fathers. To this End he enabled Mo- 
ſes to work ſuch Miracles, and to bring ſuch a Series 


Land of Egypt, as one would have thought capable 
or — the hardeſt Heart, __ of humbling the 
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udeſt Monarch. It was not, however, till all the 


irſt- born of the Egyptians were in one Night ſmitten 
with immediate Death, that Pharaoh was induced to 
let the Iſraelites depart; urged to it by the Cries of 
his unhappy Subjects, who crowded about his Palace, 
upbraiding him with being the Cauſe of all the dire 
Calamities they had ſuffer'd. e 
| Leavinc therefore the Egyptians to mourn for their 
Dead, the Iſraelites began their March under the Con- 
duct of Moſes, to the Number of fix hundred thou- 
fand fighting Men, as has been obſeryed above, be- 


ſides old Men, Women and Children, and a great Mul- 


titude of Strangers. This happen'd on the ſame Day 

of the ſame Month and Week that Jacob firſt came 
into Egypt, two hundred and fifteen Years before; 
though Moſes makes the Sojourning of the Tſraelites 


four hundred and thirty Years*, computing, as ſome 


ſuppoſe, from the firſt Coming of Abrabam into Ca- 
naan. Od AE £4 : e nenen 

Tux infatuated Pharaoh and the Egyptians ſoon be- 
gan to repent of their parting with the Mraclites, and 


loſing the Benefit of their Servitude; and accordingly 


purſued them with a numerous Army, to bring them 
back into their former Bondage. Pbaraob, at the 


Head of his Hoſt, came up with them near the Red 


Sea, which threw them into the utmoſt Conſternation, 
ſeeing themſelves hemm'd in, as it were, by the Sea, 
by impaſſable Mountains, and by the Egyptian Army, 


without any viſible Way of eſcaping. In theſe Cir- 


cumſtances the deſpairing 1/raelites could not forbear 


upbraiding Moſes, as if he had brought them out on 


| 27 that they might periſh in the Wilderneſs; 
ut the ſame mighty Arm, which had been already 


ſtretched out for them in ſo eminent a Manner, was 


moſt ſignally exerted at this Juncture, and wrought 
for them a compleat Deliverance. A Paſſage was mi- 
_-® . . 40. e | a ä 5 | 
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Say to them through the Midſt of the 


1 Sea, the Waters being divided, and ſtanding on each 


Side of them like a Wall, as we are inform'd by the 
ſaered Hiſtorian®. In a Word, the Iſraalites march'd 
ſafely to the oppoſite Share, whilſt the Egyptians pur. 
ving them with great Eagerneſs were oyerwhelm'd. 
by the Waves, inſomuch that neither Pbarach nor 
any dne of his vaſt Army eſcaped the common Ruin. 
Tux [frazlites, beholding this total Deſtruction af 
their Enemies, began to fear the Lord, and to believe 
his Servant Maſes. They now thought themſelves 
titely freed from Slavery, and upon the Brink of their 
eompleat Happineſs. . A few Days 5s March would eaſily: 
bring them to the Borders of the promis'd Land, and 
the Conquelt of it could not but appear eaſy to them, 
who bad God for their Protector, and Moſes for their 
Guide. And perhaps Canaan would ſoon have been 
in their Poſſeſſion, had it not been far their continual 
Murmurings and Rebellions againſt the Leader whom 
Heaven had appointed to conduct them, joined to an 
invincible Fendneſs for Idolatry and Superſtition, which 
raved, not only a, conſtant Obſtacle to their Hopes, 
t the great Source, of their Misfortunes, as well as 
the Caule. of much Grief and Vexation to Maſas, 
— + a Man famed aboye all pain for his meek 
| . 1/5 had the Thraelites travell\d. is Days 1 
the Red Sea into the Wilderneſs of Shar, before they 
began go ſhew. freſh Marks of their yntraftable and 
ungrateful Temper, on account of their Want of 
Water. This Diſſatisfaction was. appeaſed by the 
ſweetening of the bitter Waters of MarabT ;. but in 
a ſhort Time, Proviſions. becoming exceeding ö coat 
they renew'd their Murmurs more violently than ever, 
repenting that they had ſuffer d themſelves to be de- 
4s from the Fleſh-pots of Egypt, into a Wunder 


| , Exod, xiv. 22. | F Exod. XV. 22 28: . 
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neſs where they had nothing but the Proſpect of dying 
with Hunger T. Notwithſtanding this provoking Be. 
baviour, God was pleaſed to give them new. Inſtances 

of his Favour, by ſending them ſuch prodigious Flights 
of Quails t as quite cover'd their Camp, and- raining 


down Bread * ee |. But they 2 not ad- 


+ 3 xvi. 
t Here we ma remember, 


chat this was done about the 
Middle of April, at which Time 
firſt found this new Food up 


theſe Birds are known to fly out 
of Egypt 'croſs the Red Sea in 
vaſt — — 3 fo that the Mi- 


racle conſiſts not ſo much in the 


t Numbers of them that fell 
in the Camp of the Mraelitet, as 
in God's directing them thither, 


and on that very Evening too, 


according to his Promiſe, and 
the Prediction of his Servant 
Moſen. The Word indeed, 


feſſedly of uncertain Significa- 


tion, and may denote a Locuſt 
as well as a 2uail ; but what in- 


clines us to prefer the latter Ac- 
ceptation, is that Paſſage of the 
Pſalmiſt, [Locvni. 27. 
he tells us, that God rain d Fle& 

them as thick. as Duſt, and 
rather d Fowls like as the Sand 
of the Sea; which cannot, with 
any tolerable Propriety, be ap- 
plied to Jn/eds. 

This Bread was by the 1/- 
raelites call'd Manna, but Com 
mentators are much divided a- 
bout the Etymology of the 
Name. Some derive it from 
the Hebrew Word Manah, a 

Gift, to intimate its being a Gift 


m Heaven ; and others from 


the E er Word Man, ſigni - 
fying I bat is it? This laſt Ety- 


Name of Man. 


where 


_ 
ble, mr 


> fem the more. r probs 
the Scripture takes 


Notice of the Surprize the 1/- 


raelites were under when th 


the Ground. Sal. maſius, how - 
ever, prefers another: Accord- | 
ing to him, the Arabs and (hal- 

deans uſed the Word Man to ſig- 


nify a kind of Dew or 
that fell on the Trees, and was 


| er d in great Abundance on 


ount Libanus; whence he ſup- 


Poſes, that ICIIE ;tes did not 
uſe the Term 
which we render Qzail, is con- prize, 


ma out of Sur- 
but becauſe. they found 
this Food fall with the Dew, in 
the ſame Manner as the Honey 
ſo well known to them under the 
The - fame - 
learned Writer adds, that the 


Manna of the I/rackites was 2 
reality no other than that Ho- 


ney, or Dew condenſed, and 
that the one and the other were 


the ſame with the wild Haney 
wherewith St. John was nous 


riſh'd in the Wilderneſs: So that 
the Miracle did not conſiſt in the 
Formation of any new Subſtance 


in favour of the HMraelltes, but 


in the punctual Manner in which 

it was diſpenſed by Providence 
for the Suſtenance of ſo vaſt a 
Multitude. — As to our Tran- 
ſlation of Exodus xvi. 15, where 


the Jſrachites ſay one to another, 


It is Manna, for they ⁊uiſt nat 


N 4 vanced 
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which ſignify Temptation and Contention. 
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vanced many Days Journey, till coming to Repbidim, 
and finding no Water there, they fell into their old 
way of di ing God's Providence, and murmuring 


againſt Moſes, and that in a tumultuous and threaten- 


ing Manner. To ſatisfy their Clamours, God order'd 
Moſes to ſmite a certain Rock on the Side of Mount 
Hereb with his Rod, which he had no ſooner done 
than Water'guſhed out in abundance at ſeveral Places, 
and, joining in one common Stream, ran down to 
the Camp at Rephidim. This Station was fo infamous 
for the Mutiny of the People, and their Diſtruſt of 
God, that Moſes cald the Place Maſſab and Meribah, 
_ AzovurT this Time the [faeclites were alarm'd by 
the Approach of an Army of Amalekites, whom they 
defeated under the Conduct of Joſbua, whilſt Moſes 


held up his Hands to God in Prayer, which were fu 


P- 
2 by Aaron and Hur, when through Wearineſs 

could hold them up no longer. This good Suc- 
ceſs in their firſt martial Enterprize gave the Iſraelites 
great Encouragement, and open'd a Way for them 


to Mount Sinai, where their Abode proved not only 


the longeſt, but the moſt famous of any other by the 
wonderful Promulgation of the Law, and the Ap- 
pointment of the principal Ceremonies they were af- 
terwards to obſerve. - They had not been long en- 
camp'd in the Wilderneſs of Sinai, before God call'd 
Moſes to come up to him on the Mount, and there 
charged him to remind the Iſraalite of the many 


Wonders he had wrought in their Favour, and to aſ- 
ſure them, that if they proved obedient to his Laws, 
(notwithſtanding their paſt Murmurings and Diſtruſt 


of his Providence) he would ſtill look upon them as 


avhat it wat ; this ſeems to in- 


volve Mojes in a Contradiction, 


and the Text ought undoubtedly 
io be render'd, (agreeably to 
the Seftuagint Verſion, and ſe- 


veral Authors both ancient and 
modern) When the Children of 
Ifrael ſaw it, they ſaid one to an- 
other, What is this * Far they 


bncw not what it was.” © 


his 
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his peculiar People, a favourite Nation, and a Royal 
Priefthood. Upon his Deſcent from the Mountain, 
Moſes made a Report to the Elders, and they to the 
People, of the gracious Meſſage; which they no ſooner 
heard, but they promis'd all poſſible Obedience to the 
divine Commands. Ws eto 
' W1TH this Anſwer of the People Moſes re- aſcended 
the Mountain, and received a Command from God 
to ſanctify them, and to prepare them for the glorious 
Scene he was going to exhibit; charging him at the 
fame time to ſet Boundaries about the Foot of the 
Mountain, which none might adventure to paſs, under 
the ſevereſt Penalties. On the third Day, the People 
having prepared themſelves according to the divine In- 
junction, they ſaw, early in the Morning, the Moun- 
tain ſurrounded with a thick Cloud, out of which pro- 
ceeded ſuch Thunders and Lightnings, as fill'd them 
with Horror and Amazement. Upon the firſt Sound- 
ing of the Trumpet, which was the appointed Signal 
for the People to approach, Msſes brought them out 
of the Camp, as near to the Mountain as the Barrier 
would permit; and there they obſery*'d the Top of 
Sinai cover'd with Fire and Smoke, whilſt the Foun- 
dations of it ſeem'd to tremble and ſhake under their 
Feet. In the midſt of this awful Scene, the Sound of 
the Trumpet grew louder and louder, and. the Claps 
of Thunder and Flaſhes of Fire more and more fre- 
quent, till Moſes, whom God had call'd up to the 
Top of the Mountain, was return'd to the People 
with a renewed Charge that they ſhould not break 
through their appointed Limits. This being done, 
the Thunders and the Trumpet ceaſed, and every 
thing was huſh and ſilent; when God was diſtinctly 
heard, from the midſt of the Fire and Smoke, (which 
ſtill continued) to pronounce the Law of the Deca- 
logue, or Ten Commandments, which is indeed a com- 
pleat Syſtem of. the moral Part of the Jewiſb Inſti- 


tutes. | 
| | Soon 
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Soo after this, Moſes went up to the Mount again, 
and received from God ſeveral other Laws both cere- 
monial and political, which ſeem to have been caleu- 
lated with a. wiſe Deſign to preſerve the People in 
their Obedience to God, to prevent their Intermixture 
with other Nations, and to promote the Happineſs of 
their Commonwealth, by ſecuring to all the Members 
of it a quiet Enjoyment of their Lives and Properties. 

Tux next time that Meſes went up to the Moun- 
tain, he took with him, ſome Part of the Way, Aaron, 
Nædab, Abibu, and ſeventy of the Elders of 1/ract, 
who were favour d with a Proſpect of the Divine Pre- 
ſence. To theſe Elders Moſes committed the Care of 
the People, and, taking Joſbua along with him, went 
up higher to the Top of the Mountain, where he con- 
tinued for the Space of forty Days. Here it was that 
God, calling him nearer to himſelf, laid down to him 
the whole Plan of the Jewiſß Religion, of the Ta- 
bernacle and all the ſacred Utenſils, together with ſe- 
veral Laws relating to the Prieſts and Levites; and, 
having recommended a ſtrift Obſervation of the Sab- 
1 gave him the two Tables of Stone, wWhereon 
were written with his own Hand, at leaſt by his im- 
mediate Direction, the ten great Commandments, 
which were the Sum and Subſtance of the Moral 


EEE EIN EE ar v 
Don xo this long Abſence of Moſes, the Ir aelites 
in the Camp, who began to give him over for loſt, 
. aſſembled about Aarons Tent in a riotous Manner, 
and demanded of him to make them ſome Gods to go 
before them; and ſuch was Aaron's Weakneſs or Cowar- 
dice, that he tamely complied with their ſhameful 

Requeſt. Having order'd them to bring him a ſuf- 
- ficient Quantity of their golden Ornaments, he made 
of them a molten Calf, ſet it upon a Pedeſtal in Sight 
of the whole Camp, erected an Altar before it, and 


; See Exodus, from Chep. xxv. to v. incluſive. NWS, 
. | > ap- | 
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appointed the next Day as a ſolemn. Feſtival to their 
new-made Deity, which was begun with offering Sa- 
crifices to it, and concluded with Feaſting, Singing, 
and Dancing. Their noiſy Mirth ſoon reach'd the 
Ears of Moſes, who was then: deſcending” from the 
Mountain with his Servant Joſbua; and as he drew 
near the Camp, and ſaw the golden Calf, and the 
People rejoicing about it, fired with Indignation at 
their ſhocking Idolatry, he threw down the two Ta- 
bles he had in his Hands, and brake them to pieces. 
He then ſet himſelf immediately about deſtroying the 
Idol, which he did ſo effectually as to reduce it to a 
Powder; and cauſed the Levites to put to the Sword 
about three thouſand of the Delin quent. 
Ix was not long after this, that God, to comfort 
and encourage Moſes under the Fatigue he had with 
an obſtinate People, granted his Requeſt, and ſhew'd' 
him as much of his Glory as his Nature was able to 
bear. He likewiſe gave him Orders to prepare two 
other Tables of Stone, and to come up again to him 
on the Mountain by himſelf. Accordingly Maoſes went 
up early- in the Morning; and having proftrated him- 
ſelf. before the Lord, he: interceded ſo powerfully in 
behalf of the People, that God was pleaſed to pardon 
their Sins, and to make a farther Covenant with them, 
upon Condition that they would keep his Command- 
ments for the future; would obſerve Sabbanbs, his Paſ- 
ſever, and other appointed Feſtivals; would not worſhip 
the Gods of the Canaanites, nor make any Alliance with 
the People of the Country. Moſes continued forty Days 
and forty Nights upon Mount Sinai, as he had done be- 
fore, without eating or drinking; and when he camedown 
from thence, his Face had contracted fuch a Luſtre, 
that the Peaple were not. able to approach him; for 
which Reaſon, whenever he talk'd with any of them, 
he cover'd his Face with a Veil, but never made uſe 
of any when he went into the Tabernacle to receive 
the divine Commands, £42 068 ” 


In 


with their 
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I leſs than ſix Months the Tabernacle and all its 
rich Furniture were finiſh'd, and ſet up at the Foot of 
Mount Sinai, on the firſt Day of the firſt Month, in 
the ſecond Year 'after the Departure of the 7 aclites 
out of Egypt. Aaron and his Sons were ſolemnly 
conſecrated: Prieſts, and began to offer up all Kinds 
of Sacrifices upon the new Altar, according to the 
Law of Moſes. Soon after this, the Heads of each 
Tribe appear'd before Moſes and Aaron, and preſented 
a conſiderable Offering to God, in ſix Waggons drawn 
each by two Oxen; all which were receiv'd by Moſes, 
and ſet apart for che Service of the Tabetnacle Thus 
commenced this pompous Worſhip, in the framing 
and inſtituting whereof God was pleaſed to comply 
groſs and carnal Minds, which he ſaw were 
incapable of being affected with one of a purer and 
more ſpiritual Nature. | 
Tux 1fraclites had not el above three Days 
from their Encampment near Mount Sinai, before they 
began to complain of the Tediouſneſs of their Jour- 
ney, and to renew their Murmurs againſt their gra- 
cious Deliverer; which ſo provoked him, that he ſent 
down Fire and conſumed thoſe that were in the Ex- 
tremities of the Camp, or ſuch as loiter'd behind on 
pretence of Wearineſs; and though the Fire ceaſed 
upon the Interceſſion of Moſes, the Place obtain'd the 
Name of Taberab, which ſignifies Burning 
No ſooner was this Danger over, but they began to 
murmur at the Manna with which they had been fed 
ſo long, and to demand a Supply of Fleſh, regret - 
ting once more that they had alen the Garlick, 
the Onions, and the Fleſh-pots of Egypt. This De- 
fire, how unreaſonable ſoever, God was pleaſed' to 
gratify, by ſending them ſuch innumerable Flocks of 
Quails, as were ſufficient for them to live upon for a 
whole Month ether: But while they were regaling 


= Nand: 1. 1, 2, 3. 


themſelves 


. 


was call'd K:broth-Hattavah, or the Sepulchres of Con- 


„ a 
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themſelves with theſe Dainties, the Lord ſmote a great - 


Number of them with a ſore Diſeaſe, which carried 


them off ſuddenly; ' in memory whereof the Place 


cupiſence F. 4585 | | 

Arrzx ſeveral Encampments the People came at 
length to Kadeſp-barneth, on the Frontiers of Canaan, 
where Moſes was commanded to chuſe twelve fit Men, 


one out of each Tribe, (among whom where 70% 


and Caleb) to take a View of the Country; and ac- 
cordingly, having receiv'd their Inſtructions to examine 
into the Strength of its Cities and Inhabitants, the 
Nature and Fertility of its Soil, and the like, they ſet 


out upon their Progreſs, and finiſh'd it in forty Days. 


Being ſafely arrived in the Camp, they made their Re- 

port to Poſes. and Aaron, in the Preſence of the EI. 
ders and of all the People. They began with extol- 
ling. the Riches of the Land, ſhewing them a Spe- 


cimen of it in ſome of its fineſt Fruits, and particu- 


larly a large Bunch of Grapes, which by reaſon of its 
rodigious Size, as well as to preſerve it from being 
bruiſed, they had hung upon a Pole, and b be- 
tween two Men's Shoulders. But when they found 
that this Account had fired the People with a Deſire 
of making the Country their own. by a ſpeedy Con- 
queſt, ten of them began to change their Note, and 
to repreſent it as a Thing impoſſible, both from the 
Strength of its fortified Towns, and the Valour and 
gigantick Stature of its Inhabitants. Joſbua and Ca- 
leb were the only two that = this cowardly Re- 
preſentation, and gave the People all unaginable En- 
couragement that the her 2 1 was practicable and 
eaſy; but the Account of the other Ten had ſtruck 
ſuch a Terror into them, that they all cried out there: 
was no Probability of overcoming ſuch powerful Na- 
tions; and their Diſcontent and Deſpair grew to ſuch 


Numb. xi. 4. to the End. 


a Height; 
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a Height, whales they even deliberated upon a proper 
Perſon to re- conduct them into Egypt, thinking it 
more adviſable to take that Courſe, than to face fo 
terrible an Enemy: 

Tr1s heinous Ingratitude and Infidelity 3Þ the I 
ruelites was ſo provoking to the Almighty, who had 
wrought ſo many Wonders for them, that he ſolemn- 
ly declared, that none of thoſe above twenty Years of 
A except Joſbus and Caleb, ſhould enter into the 
promiſed Land; and that the Children ſhould wander 
ſrom Place to Place for the Space of forty Tears“. 
till all the Carcaſes of their Fathers were rotted in the 
Wilderneſs. And as for the ten Spies, whoſe falſe 
Report occaſion'd this Rebellion, ' they were all de- 
ſtroy d by a ſudden Death, and became the firſt In- 
ſtances of the Puniſhment denounced bgainſt the whole 
Nation. | 

To give a Detail of the many other remarkable 
| Occurrences that befel the 1/aglites in their tedious 
Paſſage through the Wilderneſs, would be inconſiſtent 
with my Defign;' and that Brevity which I propoſed 
to obſerve. I ſhalt therefore only take notice, that 
during this long Interval, the divine Providence dif-- 
play d itſelf in the moſt conſpicuous Manner in the 
forming and poliſhing the riſing Generation, for whom 
the Conqueft of Canaan was reſery'd. The miracu- 
lous Pillar continued ſtill to direct them, and the 
Manna to nouriſh: them; without which, or ſome 
ſuch wonderful Proviſion, ſo vaſt a Multitude muſt 
abſolutely have-periſh*d'in that barren Country: And 
ansther evident 3 of God's paterng” Care for 


Moes here a uſe of + a 


— bge their Fathers. 


* Number, in Alluſion to 
the forty Days of the Spies 
ſearching the Land; though it 
is plain * the Children did en- 
ter it in leſs than thirty- nine 
Vears after this Sentence was 


The Truth is, the forty Years 


muſt be computed from their firſt 


coming into the Wilderneſs, 
which was a Year and a half be- 


fore. _— 


them 


e 
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them was, that their Raiment, and particularly their 


Shoes, remained ſound and whole, and their Feet un- 
hurt +, notwithſtanding their long and frequent 
Marches: Moſes till continued his Intercourſes with 
God; and if at any Time the People relapſed into 
their Murmurings and Rebellions, as they often did; 
their Puniſnment follow'd ſo cloſely and fo univerſally, 
that they could never flatter themſelves with the Hopes 
of Impunity, or think their Diſobedience would be 


countenanced by the Number of Delinquents. Upon 


the whole, the Behaviour of the Maelites was fat 
from being anſwerable to that extraordinary Care and 
Tenderneſs that God ſhew'd towards them; for du- 
ring the Remainder of their long Peregrination they 
were guilty of many more Seditions and Idolatries than 


Moſes has thought proper 


+ Deut. viii. 4. XXIX. 5.— 
Some have taken Pains to prove 
that there was nothing miracu- 
lous in all this; whi 
fond of magnifying Miracles 
beyond their proper Bound 


the 1/-a:htes grewbigger, as they 


_ themſelves increaſed in Bulk and 


Stature. But both theſe Ex- 


tremes may be avoided, by ſup- 
poſing that the Vounger, in their 


proper Degrees, might ſucceed 
to the Veſtments of the Elder; 
and the Miracle will ſtill remain 
wonderful enough, that God 
ſhould preſerve theſe Veſtments 
from decaying, and their Feet 
from ſwelling, or being callous, 


las ſome tranſlate it) for the 
Space of forty Years, notwith- 
ſanding their travelling in ſuch 


hot and ſtony Places. As for 
thoſe who think the Phraſe de- 
notes, that their Feet were not 


ſenſible of any Uneaſineſs or Fa- 


others, 


to record, which yet they 
be” ; A 


tigue through the whole vaſt 
Length of their Journey; this 
Conſtruction ſeems repuguant to 
ſeveral Paſſages of Scripture : 
And therefore where it is ſaid, 


Bounds, Thy raiment waxed not old upox 
will have it that the Cloaths of 


thee, neither did thy foot feoell 
theſe forty Years, the eaſier In- 
terpretation is, by way of Me- 
tonymy, to take the She for the 
Foot, and ſo make the latter Part 
of the Verſe agree with the for- 
mer, bringing the whole to this 
Meaning, That as their Cloaths 


which cover'd their Bodies, did 


not become uſeleſs through Age, 


ſo neither did their Shoes decay, 
or burſt, or grow out of Shape 


for in all theſe Senſes may the 


original Word be taken) though 
they were engaged in ſuch fre- 
quent and tedious Marches. 
See more upon this Subject in 
Stackbouſe's Hiſtory of the Bible, 
= 408. —-- 2 


arc 


— 
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Under his Conduct they paſs d the Jordan, its Wa- 
ters being miraculouſly divided for them, as thoſe of 


cloathed in Armour, and 


— — — 


We Travers of [Hep 
are ſeverely upbraided with by other inſpired Writ. 


ters. 


- Uron the Death of Mhſes,. who was not permitted 
to enter into the promiſed Land, but only to take a 


View of it from Mount Nebo, Joſbua became the Lea- 


der and General of all Irael by divine Appointment. 


the Red Sea had formerly been at their coming out of 
Egypt ; and thus having gain'd the Plains of Jericho, 


they encamp'd at a Place which was afterwards call'd 


Gilgal, upon account of their renewing the Ceremony 
of — which had been diſcontinued during 
their forty Years wandring through the Wilderneſs. 
By this means they were qualified to partake of the 


Paſſover, which Feſtival they now celebrated for the 


third Time; the firſt being at their Departure out of 


| Egypt, and the ſecond at the erecting of the Taber- 
nacle at the Foot of Mount Sinai. And now being 


arriv'd in this Land of Plenty, that Supply of Manna 
entirely ceaſed, by which they had — Ko a 
ſuſtain'd during their long Travels through a barren 
Defart. 

Ir is probable that Jeſpua was gone out alone OY 8 
the Camp towards Jericho, in order to reconnoitre that 
City, and think of the propereſt way of belieging it, 
when on a ſudden there appear'd to him a Perſon 

Nag at ſome Diſtance 
with a drawn Sword in his Hand. Jaſbua however. 
advanced towards him, boldly aſking him whether 
he was for or againſt Iſrael; and upon his anſwering 
that he was the Captain of the Lord's Hoſt, Joſhua 


fell down before him in humble Adoration, whilſt - 


the Viſion commanded him to looſe his Sandals from 
off his Feet, (as Moſes was order'd to do at the burn- 


: ing Buſh) and then proceeded to inſtruct him in hat 


* FA and Exekietin ſeveral Places, Amas v. 26, LAVA 
manner 


3 
7 
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manner he would have the Siege of Jericho catried on, 
that the Cannuanites might thereby be made ſenſible it 
was ſomething more than an Arm of Fleſh that fought 
n onforogls 2 0 PTR 4 OY; ONE 
Tu taking and burning of the City of Jericho, 
and afterwards of Ai, and the great Slaughter made 
amongſt the Inhabitants, ſo alarm'd the Kings on that 
Side of the Jordan, that they enter*d into a League 
for their mutual Defence. But the Gibeonites, inſtead 
of uniting their Forces with their Neighbours, had re- 
courſe to a Stratagem *, whereby they obtain'd an a- 
micable Alliance with the People of I/rael;” and avert- 
ed their impending Deſtruction. The confederate 
Princes, hearing of this ſeparate Treaty which the 
Gibeonites had made with Joſbua, were reſolv'd to be 
revenged of them for their Deſertion of the common 
Cauſe 3; and accordingly, joining all their Forces to- 
gether, they went and inveſted their Citj. "The Gi- 
beonites, in this Diſtreſs, ſent an Expreſs to Jaſbua de- 
firing a ſpzedy Succour ; who did not fail to ſet out 
with all Expedition, and: falling unexpectedly upon 
the Enemy, after a long Night's March, forced them 
to raiſe the Siege with the utmoſt Precipitation. In 
this Enterprize God had encourged Jeſbua, and pro- 
miſed him Succeſs; and therefore as the confederate 
Forces were endeavouring to ſave themſelves by Flight, 
he pour'd upon them ſuch a Shower of large Hail- 
ftones, as deſtroy d more than what periſh'd by the 
Sword; nay he condeſcended ſo far as to change the 
very Courſe of Nature, and [miraculouſly to prolong 
the Day +, in order to give Jeſbua an Opportunity of 


overtaking and deſtroying his flying Enemies. 


See a particular Accountof with the C:pernican Syſtem, ; up- 


this Stratagem in the ninth Chap- 
ter of Jeſbua. | i 


1 It is well known, that ma- 


ny learned Men among the Chri- 
Aians have ſcrupled to fall in 


| Vor. III. * XLI. 


on a miſtaken Notion that it is 


directly contrary. to ſeveral ex- 
preſs Teſtimonies of the Holy 
Scriptures, - and particularly this 


of the Sun's ſtanding ſtill at the 


Oo AFTER 


Gs 
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n this ſignal Victory 


Hoh 


Jaſbua made himſelf 


Maſter of all the Southern Parts of Canaan, which af- 


3 of Fo Gas; whilſt o- 
thers, from a contrary Principle, 
have been induced to queſtion 
their divine Authority, ſe 
| Tu , ſo abſurd a one as 

t of Ptolemy is now generally 
allow d and proved to be. Both 
theſe Extremes might have been 
avoided by two very obvious Ob- 
ſervations; firſt, that the Ex- 
preſſions here made uſe of, Sun, 


fand thou flill upon Giles, &c. 
are tive and incapable of a 
literal Senſe; and ſecondly, that 


the Syſtem which ſuppoſes the 


Earth to be immoveable in the 


Centre, and the Sun, Moon, 
and Stars to turn round it, was 
moſt univerſally received, 

the beſt adapted to vulgar Capa- 
cities, and the freeſt from ſeem- 
ing Difficulties ; and that no- 
is more common in Serip- 

roy, | than to express Things not 


to the ſtrict Rave s of 
— 


heſe Conſiderations, however 
natural and reaſonable, have 
been ſo far from being univer- 


ſally admitted, that a great Num- 


ber 'of Authors, both Jews and 
Chriftians, have ranſack'd their 
Brains to find out more ſatisfa- 
Rory Solutions, though with ſo 
little Circumſpection and Succeſs, 

that they have rather multiplied 


than removed the Difficulties - 


they endeavour'd to avoid. Some 
Fave affirm'd, that the Motion 
of the heavenly Luminaries was 


_ retarded, and not entirely 


ſuſpended : But furely hs 
not mean, that either they ds 
Things could have mg done 
'without an Almighty Power 
and to ſuch a — boch ch of 
them were equally eaſy ; ſo that 
this H eſis neither deſtroys 
nor leſſens the Miracle, though 
it _ pr” 4 up to the — 
preſſion of the Sun's ffanding fill, 
which is poſitively br — 
Scripture, Maimomides is of opi- 
nian, (and in this he is follow d 
by ſome Chriſtian Writers, par- 
ticularly Grotius) that there was 
no Ceſſation of the Sun and 
Moon's Motion, but that the 
whole Purport of the Miracle 
— this, I 88 at Jaſua a 
Requeſt, ted him and his 
es Joh + a Supply of Spi- 
= and ſo much Vigour and 
Activity, as enabled — to do 
as much Execution upon their 
Enemies in one Day, as might 


otherwiſe have taken up two: 


But this is a Conſtruction ſo re- 


8 pugnant to the genuine Senſe of 


the Text, as to need no formal 
Confutation. Sinaſa has im- 
proved upon Maimoni der, and 
1 removed the Difficulty by 
ying the Miracle, and attri- 
buting the extraordinary Length 
of that Day to the Refraction of 
the Sun's Rays by the Clouds, 
which were then more than u- 
ſually loaded with Hail. Peire- 
rius, in like manner, imputes it 
to ſome Aurora Borealis, or Par- 
helium, which, after the ms 
of the Sun, might appear 2 
the Territories of Gibeon, d 


terwards 
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terwards belong d to the Tribes of Judab, Simcou, 


Benjamin, Dan, and Ephraim; and, having thus end- 


make Fefbua and his Army think. 


that the Sun was ſtill above the 


Horizon, though it was actually 


ſet as uſual. theſe Cavils are 
effectually ſilenced by the expreſs 
Words of the Text, that the Sun 
food flill in the midſt of Heaven, 
in the Meridian of that Place, 
or much about Noon; which 
makes it impoſſible that Jou 
and the raclites ſhould have 
been ſe ſtrangely deceiv'd, as 
| theſe Authors have repreſented. 


— Upon the whole, itis a vain 


Attempt to endeavour, againſt 
the obvious Meaning of the ſa- 
cred. Text, to explain away this 

eat Miracle, and to account 
For it by natural Cauſes. Nor 
' have we, notwithſtanding all the 
Deference we owe to the Autho- 
rity of the Scriptures, any Rea- 
ſon to reject the Copernicar Sy- 
ſem, becauſe they repreſent the 


Earth as immoveable, and the 


Sun revolving around it ; for as 
they were deſign'd to teach us 
our Duty, and not to inſtruct us 
in the Rudiments of natural 
Knowledge, it can be deem'd no 
Diminution either of their Per- 
fection or divine Authority, that 
they generally ſpealæ according 
to the common Appearance of 


Things, and not according to 


their Reality or pbilgſapbic Truth. 
And yet it muſt be owned, it 
looks as if Fo/ua had the Solar 


have kept 


was uſeleſs: But if he only re- 
queſted, that he Light fbould 
continue in the ſame State wherein 
it then wat, till he had complea-. 
ted his Victory, (which is cer- 
tainly all he meant) he could 
not but know, that, upon the 
Earth's ſtanding ftill, the Lo 
and Moon would ſeem to do-the 
ſame ; though to have expreſs'd 
himſelf in a manner ſo incong 
ous to the popular Conception, 
would have been improper, if 
not dangerous, at that Time. 
It will be aſk' d, perhaps, how 
it was poſſible for the Earth ts. 


reſiſt, for ſo many Hours, the 


Impulſe of the circumambient 
Fluid of the Carteſians, or of the- * 
Newtonian Attraction and Gravi- 
tation, or of whatever dther 
Mover hurries it along, without 
cauſing an univerſal Stopthrough- 
out the whole Syſtem ? Not to 
mention, that this Objection will 
be equally ſtrong; if not ſtronger, 
againſt the other Hypotheſis af 
the Sun's being ſtopt in its Ca- 
reer; it may be anſwer d, that 
the Fact being altogether pretets 
natural, we need only ſuppoſe 4 
ſufficient Power to have diverted 
that Impulſe from the Earth, 
and directed it to glide on each 
Side of it, and then all theother 
Parts of the Syſtem might eaſily 
on their Motion; 
whilſt that of this Globe was 


Sy/tem in his Thoughts, when he totally ſuſpended. However, 
order'd the Moon, as well as the though it may be difficult to give 
Sun, to ſtop its Coufſe; becauſe a phiſofophical Anſwer to all the 
fo long as he had the Preſence Objections that have been raiſed 
of the latter, that of the — againſt the Poſſibility of this Mi- 


ed 


\ 
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the Camp at Gilgal. 
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ed his ſecond Campaign, he return'd with his Army to 
Here he continued for 
Time, without entring upon any freſh Action, till ſe- 
veral Princes of the North of e under Jabin 
King of Hazor, confederated together, and raiſed a 


formidable Army againſt him; the more ſo, as they 
had a 
whereas the Iroclites were all on foot. 


great Number of Horſe and armed Chariots, 


" Toſhbua how- 
ever, in purſuance of God's Inſtructions, marched di- 


rectly towards the Enemy, fell ſuddenly. upon them, 


and-gain'd a compleat Victory. Jabin was ſoon after- 


wards kilPd, and his City burnt to the Ground; but 
the other Cities were left — and the Plunder 


given to the Soldiers. 


Tux Reduction of the 8 and the Parti- 
tion of the Country among the ſeveral Tribes, em- 


ploy' d Jaſbua about fix or ſeven Tears; and he was 


arriv'd at the 110th Year of his Age, by that Time 
he had finiſh'd his arduous Undertaking. It is to be 


remember d, that the Tribes of Reuben and Gad, and 


half the Tribe of Manaſſab, had already had their 
Portions allotted them by Moſes on the Eaſt Side of the 


River Jordan; but they had faithfully aſſiſted their 


Brethren in the Conqueſt of Canaan, and now obtain'd 
from Foſbua an honourable Diſmiſſion. This great 
and pious General; perceiving the Time of his Death 
apptfoaching,. call'4 together the Heads and Elders of 
Jfrael; and having, in a very tender and affectionate 


Speech, enumerated the many Bleſſings which God 


Had beſtow'd upon chem and their Den be ex- 


3 it is ſaficient to * chat 


male it n or dient. 
the ſupreme Author of Nature, 


To doubt of this is to y the 


who firſt gave Motion to Matter, 
and whoſe Will alone appointed 


the Laws of it, can either ſu- T 
ſpend or diſpenſe with them, 

whenever his own Glory, or any 
Vuoiſe Ends of his Ae 


Truth of all Miracles, and 6 a8 
not deſerve a ſerious Anſwer, 
he Reader may find more. up- 
on this Subject in the Univer/al 
Hiſtory, and Mr. Stac 


Reg e . e 


horted 
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horted them to a faithful Obſervance. of his Laws, and, 
by no means to ſuffer themſelves to be drawn into 
Idolatry. He likewiſe prevaiFd with them to enter 
into a ſolemn Covenant, which he not only recorded 
in the Book of the Law, but ſet up a Monument in 
memory of it under. an Oak that grew within the Pre- 
cinct of the Tabernacle, to be a Teſtimony againſt. 
2 in caſe they revolted from the Service of the Al- 
mig ty. e «1 | mags role hy et . 
ArrzR the Death of Joſbua, no particular Perſon, 
that we read of, ſucceeded him in the Government; 
and therefore the moſt probable Opinion is, that every 
Tribe was govern'd by their reſpective Heads or El- 
ders, and that in their Wars with the Canaanites they: 
made them their Commanders; for it is to be obſerv'd;, 
that a conſiderable: Part of Canaan remain'd uncon- 
quer'd at Joſbua's Deceaſe. This Form of Govern- 
ment, or rather Anarchy, continued above thirty _ 
Years, till the Time of the valiant Othniel, who was 
the firſt of thoſe Governors of J/rae!, whom the Scrip- 
ture calls Judges. During this Interval the whole Na- 
tion ſunk into an amazing Degree of Degeneracy and 
Apoſtaſy, as if they had loſt not only the Remem: 
brance of Jaſbua, and of their late ſolemn Covenant, 
but even all Senſe of Religion, all Fear of God, or 
Regard to his Commands. Indulging themſelves in 
looſe Converſation, and making Intermarriages with 
the Canaanites, they were drawn into the molt mon- 
ſtrous Idolatry, worſhipping Baal and Aſbtaroth, and 
other Idols of the Heathens; which ſo provoked the 
Lord, that he left them to themſelves, and, being de- 
ſtitute of his Protection, they were often overpower'd 
and enſlaved by their Enemies. . eee eee 
Tux Story of Micah, and the War of the Benja- 
mites, which happen'd during theſe Times of Confu- 
ſionꝰ, are pregnant Inſtances of the Apoſtaſy and Im- 
* 'Theſe two Stories are re- 19th Chapters of Judges; and, 
lated in the 17th, 18th, and being ſoplaced, they may ſeem 
FOR TK G3 morality 
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motality of the People. The firſt Slavery, which their 
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Defection brought upon them, was under Chaſhan- 
riſhathaim, King of Meſopotamia, who held them in 
Subjection about eight Years, till they were deliver'd 
by their firſt Judge, the above-mention'd Othniel, who 
obtain*d'a' Peace which laſted forty Years. Soon after- 
wards they fell again under Servitude to the Moabites, 
from which they were freed, at the End of eighteen 
Years, by Ehud their ſecond Judge; who having pri- 
vately ſtabb'd the King of Moab, and eſcaped undif- 
cover'd, immediately aſſembled an Army, routed the 
Moabites, and procured another Peace for his ; 
Sbamgur, their third Judge, deliver'd them from ſome 
Incurſions of the Philifines, of whom he flew fix hun- 
dred with an Ox-goad+, or, as the Latin and Greek 
Verfions render it, with a Plough-ſhare. | 5 
Tux Propheteſs Deborah, the fourth Judge of Noel, 

and her General Barak, ſet them free from a Servi- 
tude under Jabin King of Canaan, which had been 
longer and more grievous than any of the former. 
6 Barak, with only ten thouſand e 3 42 af- 


encumbers it in working. May 
we not from hence conjecture, 


to bee to the latter Part of 
this Period; whereas, in the 


Judgment of moſt learned Men, 
they were tranſacted much about 
Time. 

I Mr. Maundrell, who faw 
them at Plough in the Holy Land 
tells us they make uſe of Goads 


of extraordinary Size. Upon 
meaſuring ſeveral, he found them 

and at 
nches in 
Circumference. They are arm'd 
at the leſſer End with a ſharp 
the Oxen, 


about eight Foot long, 
the bigger End ſix 


Prickle for driving 
and at the other End with a 


ſmall Spade or Paddle of Iron, 


gfrong and maſſy, for cleanſing 


ee from Aleppo, Sc. þ 


(fays he). that it was with ſuch a 
Goad as one Ft tate, that Sham- 


| gar! made — pes jous Slaugh- 
ter related of him < n Face in. 317 
I' am confident ' whoever 


ſhould ſee one of theſe Infiru- 


ments would judge ft to. he. a 


Weapon not leſs fit, perhaps 
fitter than a XK; Gi fuch an 
Execution. The ſame ſingle 


' Perſon (cuntinues he) bothdtives 
the Oxen, andholds the Hoh; ; 


which makes it neceſſary to 
ſuch a Goad as is above Jeſerib⸗ 
ed, to avoid the Incumbrance 
of two Inſtruments. Journey 


110, 111, 


ſembled 
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ſembled at Mount Tabor, gain'd a compleat Victory 
over the numerous Army of Fabin under the Com- 
mand of Siſerab; which Succeſs put an end to the Op- 
reſſion of the Northern Part of the Land for forty 
ears, proving the utter Ruin of the Kingdom of the 
Canaanites in Hazor. This memorable Action gave 
Occaſion to that triumphant Song compoſed by De- 
wm which we find recorded in the fifth Chapter of 
A 8656 e 
\rTER the Death of Deborah and Barak, the e 
raelites fell again into their old Impiety, and were a- 
gain given up into the Hands of their Enemies; being 
kept in ſuch ſevere Subjection by the Midianites, that 
they were forced to betake themſelves to the Moun- 
tains, and to dwell in Dens and Caves, and inacceſ- 
ſible Places. Theſe Enemies likewiſe made frequent 
Inroads into their Country, eſpecially about the Time 
of Harveſt, deſtroying or carrying off the Fruits of 
their Labours, killing their Cattle, and leaving them 
almoſt in a ſtarving Condition. Under this miſerable 
Tyranny they were groaning, when God was pleaſed 
to ſend them a Prophet, to reproach them with their 
baſe Ingratitude, and convince them of the Juſtice of 
their Sufferings; and at the ſame Time ſent his Angel 
to Gideon, who was then threſhing out his Corn in a 
rivate and unſuſpected Place, to acquaint him that 
was choſen to be the Deliverer of Ifracl. Gideon 
at firſt excuſed himſelf on account of the Obſcurity 
of his Family and Fortune; but being aſſured by re- 
peated Miracles that the Meſſage came from Heaven. 
and that he ſhould be divinely aſſiſted and protected, 
he ſet about the noble Undertaking; and with three 
hundred Men only, (to which God was pleaſed to re- 
duce his Army, that they might not impute their 
Succeſs to their own Strength or Numbers) advancing 
in the dead of the Night to the Camp of the M 
dianites and their Allies, and making uſe of a Strata- 
gem which he had before concerted, he put to Flight 
8 . their 


whom he 
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their viſt > 0 who in the Fright and Confuſion» 


miſtaking their Friends for their Enemies, fell upon 


f 


one another, and by that means afforded Gideon an 


eaſy Victory, and ſuch a compleat one, that from that 


Tine the Midianites never matle wy Attempt againſt 
Nas. 


Tax —.— Giden Gied: in a good old Ages _ 
Tefe-the Tfratlites in a peaceful and flouriſhing Con- 
dition; but they ſoon return'd to their ſhameful Ido- 
latry, and repaid his Services with the blackiſh Ingra- - 


titude. Beſides ſeventy Sons which he had by "his 


Waves, Gideon left behind him a natural Son RAY | 
Abimelech, a Man of x baſe intriguing Genius, and full 


of Ambition and Cruelty. Immediately after his Fa- 


ther's Death he repair'd to Shechem, where his Ma- 


ther's Family dwelt and had conſiderable Intereſt, 
prevail'd upon to inſpire the Sbechemites 


with ſome terrible Jealouſies againſt the reſt of the 


Sons: of Gideon; and having by his Inſinuations ob- 
tain'd from them a Sum of Money, he hired a Num- 
ber of profligate Fellows, capable of the mo wicket 


Enterprize, and led them directly to Opbrab, where 
having ſurpriſed his ſeventy Brethren, he murder d 
them all upon the Spot, except Jotham the youngeſt. 
who bappily made his Eſcape. This ſhocking Maſ- 


Mankind, eſpecially by thoſe who had the leaſt grate- 


ful Remembrance of Gideon, brought all the Shechems 


ites into his Intereſt, who unanimouſly choſe him'their 


King, in hopes that all the reſt of the Nation would 


follow their Example. He had the Mortification, 
however, not to be acknowledged by any of the Tribes; 
and the Sbec hemites themſelves ſoon grew jealous of 
him, and conſpired agzinſt his Life: But it pleaſed God 
to ſuffer him ta eſcape, and in a ſhort Time to make 
him the Inſtrument of the entire Deſtruction of She- 
chem and its Inhabitants. Fluſh'd with his Succeſs a- 


/ „„ „ of 


ſiacre, which ought to have. made him abhorr'd by all 


gainſt Shechem, he march'd to reduce Thebez, a Ciry 


the Eaſt of Jordan, and poſſeſs d of a vaſt Territory 
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of Judab, which had alſo taken up Arms againſt him; 
where he met with an ignominious Death; for having 
made himſelf Maſter of the Town, and being about 
to ſet fire to the Gate of the Citadel, whither the In- 
habitants had retired, a Woman threw down a Piece 
of a Mill-ſtone upon him, and fractur'd his Skull; fo 
that finding himſelf mortally wounded, he calPd to his 
Armour-bearer to put an End to his Life, that it might 
not be ſaid he died by the Hand of a Woman. This 

was the exemplary End of Abimelech, who ſullied the 

Liſt of the Judges, being the only one that ulnpg: 
and abuſed that Dignity. | 

Hx was ſucceeded by Tolab, the Son- of Puab, an 
eminent Man of the Tribe of Lacbar; of whom we 
have nothing particular, except that he dwelt at Sha. 
mir upon Mount Ephraim, where he was buried, after 
he had judged Iſrael three and twenty Fears. 
Turin next Judge was Fair, a wealthy Man, of 
that Part of the Tribe of Manaſſeb which dwelt on 


in the Land of Gilead. Having enjoy'd his Dignity 
two and twenty Years, he was "butied | in the City of 
Camon. 

Azovr this Time the Thaelites return*d to their 
former Idolatry, and even multiplied the Number. of 
their Gods, which brought upon them a fifth Servi- 
tude of eighteen Years under the Philiſtines and Amm0- 
nites. In their Diſtreſs they had recourſe again to Prayer 
and Profeſſions of Repentance, and were brought td 

ſuch a Senſe of their Folly, that they renounced all 
their Idols, and began to Boe the Lord in earneſt; 
who, according to his wonted Mercy, ſoon found out 
Means to effect their Deliverance. . Fephthah was the 
Perſon: choſen. to undertake this Taſk, who having 
ſubdued the Ammonites, and chaſtiſed che Inſolence of 
the Epbraimites, (who in a tumultuous manner threa- 
ten'd to ſet fire to his Houſe, becauſe he had not ſent 
for them to join the Army 10 ſhare in the Victory) 


L ſpent 


* 
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ſpent the Remainder of his Days in Peace, and was 
buried in one of the Cities of Gilead, after he had 
judged Zfael ſix Years, meaning that Part of it which 
was on the Eaſt Side of the Jordan. | 


Tux tenth Judge of the 1 aclites was 1bzan, who 
had thirty Sons and thirty Daughters, whom he lived 
to ſee all married; and, after he had govern'd ſeven 
Years, was ſucceeded by Elon; and he, after a ten 
Years Adminiftration, by Adon of the Tribe of E- 
% 
Du mq the Time of theſe three laſt Judges, the 
Tfraelites enjoy d a Peace of three and twenty 7 
Continuance; but relapſing ſoon afterwards into their 
old Impieties, God ſuffer d the Philiftines to invade 
and oppreſs them, and keep them in a grievous Ser- 
vitude for forty Years together. This ſixth Slavery 
began about ſeven Months after the Dignity of Judge 
had been united with that of High-Prieſt in the Perſon 
of Eli, who was of the Family of Iibamar, the youn- 
ger Branch of Aaron's Houſe, into which the High- 
prieſthood had been tranſlated from the elder one of 
Eleazar. It may ſeem ſurpriſing that the People 
ſhould have continued ſo long free from Defection du- 
ring the Adminiſtration of Lay- Judges, and fall into 
Jdolatry under the Government of a Fligh-Prieft: But 
Eli is particularly recorded for his Indolence and Re- 
miſsneſs, eſpecially towards his two Sons, whom he 
ſuffer d to run into the greateſt Exceſſes of Debauche- 
ry and Irreligion, to the Scandal of all Hrael“ꝰ. How- 
ever, he was the only Ruler the Iſraelites had during 
this long Thraldom, and ſeems to have been choſen 
by God as the propereſt Judge for them at that Time; 
for, as he was known to be incapable of undertaking 
any thing for their Deliverance, he was the fitteſt to 
withdraw their uſual Confidence in human Strength, 
and make them look up to Heaven for Relief. Ac- 


* 


” 0 N | cordingly, 
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cordingly, when the Weight of their Afflictions had 
brought them to a juſt Senſe of their Tranſgreſſions, 
God was graciouſly pleaſed to ſend them a Deliverer. 
Tu Perſon we mean was Sampſon, who was won-. 
derful from his Conception to his Death. He was the 
Son of Manoab, a Native of Zorab in the Tribe of 
Dan, and of a Mother whoſe Name we no where find 
in Scripture. This Woman was barren and had no 
Children; but an Angel appear'd to her while ſhe was 
alone, and aſſured her that ſhe ſhould be the Mother 
of a Son, who ſhould begin to deliver ae] out of 
the Hands of the Philiſtines. This Promiſe was after- 
wards renew'd by the divine Meſſenger, and accom- 
pliſh'd at the Time appointed; and even in his Youth 
the Spirit of God began to appear in Sampſon, ena- 
bling him to give ſome extraordinary Inſtances of 
Strength and Activity. How he troubled the PHH. 
ſtines for twenty Years, ſlew a thouſand” of them with 
the Jaw-bone of an Aſs, and was at length betrayed 
into their Hands by a treacherous Harlot, ſhorn and 
bereaved of his Strength and Eyes, become the Ob- 
ject of their Scorn and Revenge; and how, after near 
a Year's miſerable Servitude, he buried with himſelf 
all the Philiſtine Nobles under the Ruins of a magni- 
ficent Structure; theſe are Particulars fo well known, 
that the bare Mention of them is ſufficient for our 
preſent Purpoſe. sf 6 en; 
+ Troven this extraordinary Slaughter of the Phi. 
ine Nobility did not put an End to the Slavery of 

the Iſraelites, yet it inſpired them with freſh Courage 
to attempt the regaining their Liberty ; but their hor- 
rid Wickedneſs proved an invincible Obſtacle to their 
Succeſs. Being repulſed in an Attempt againſt the 
Philiftines, they took it into their Heads to bring the 
Ark of God into their Camp, in hopes, art leaft, that 
it would fttike a Terror into their Enemies, and prove 
a Means of their future Succeſs; but the Conſequence 
was, that they loſt both the Battle and the Ark, the 
_” | Pbiliſtines 


+4 
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' Philiſtines having ſlain thirty thouſand of FR Foot, 
among whom” were the two Sons of Eli; and the old 
Prieſt, upon hearing the diſmal News, eſpecially of 
the Captivity. of the Ark, fell backwards from his 
Seat, broke his Neck, and died immediately, after he 
had been the ee Magiſtrate of ae toe _— | 
Years. - 

Uros the Death of Eli, the Sn ent came in- 
to the Hands of the Prophet Samuel, a Man of un- 
common Zeal and Courage, and fit to reduce the 7 
raelites from their abominable Defection and idolatry.” 
He took occaſion, from the People's aſſembling in 
great Multitudes about the Ark, (which the Philifines | 
had been forced to ſend back again on account of. the 
Plagues they ſuffer d) to exhort them very earneſtly 

nounce their idolatrous Practices, and to devote 
3 entirely to the Worſhip of the true God: 
on which Condition only. they might. expect a ſpeedy 
Deliverence from the Yoke of the Philiſtines. The 7 
People readily complied, and -afterwards aſſembled 
themſelves at Mzzpeb according to his Appointment, 


where they faſted, pray'd, confeſs'd- their Sing, and 


ſhew'd all the Tokens of a ſincere Repentance. This 
unuſual Meeting gave Umbrage to the Philitines, 
who immediately took up Arms, and came up againſt 
them; but upon Samuels Sacrifice and Inter] jon for 
the Iſraelites, God was pleaſed to ſend ſuch a Storm 
of Thunder and Lightning, as quite diſcomſited- their 
Enemies, whom they purſued, and made a great 
Slaughter. After this Victory the Land enjoy d a 

profound Peace all the remaining Time of Samuel's 
Government, moſt part of which was employ'd in the 
Adminiſtration of Juſtice, for which Purpoſe he took 
2 Circuit every Year round a great Tract of the Coun- 
try: But, growing in Years, he appointed his two Sons 
to execute that Office ; who, degenerating from their 
Father's Example, became ſuch mercenary. and cor- 


1 Judges ha ue Elders of Iſrael came in * 


0 Samuel, complaining of che Grievances they lay 

under, and demanding to have the Form of Govern- 
ment. changed, and a King inſtituted among them, 

as there was in other Nations. This Demand was far 
from being agreeable to Samuel; but, having con- 
ſulted God upon it, he was commanded to comply 
with the People's Requeſt, though not without pre- 


viouſly repreſenting to them, in the ſtrongeſt Terms, 


the many Miſchiefs and Inconveniences that would be 
the Conſequence of a kingly Power. All his Remon- 
ſtrances and Diſſuaſives, however, avail'd nothing; 
the People perſiſted in their Demand, and Saul was 
ſoon after anointed and proclaim'd King of Jfaet by 
God's Appointment. _ Pe 1 
Tus Beginning of Saul's Reign was proſperous e- 
nough, but having offended God in ſeveral Inſtances, 
he was provoked to remove the Kingdom from him 
and his Poſterity, and to give it to a more worthy and 
faithful Perſon. Aſter he had ſat upon the Throne 
about ſeventeen Years, his Army being totally routed 
by. the Philifines, he choſe to ruſh upon his Sword, 
and put an End to his unfortunate Life, rather than 
fall into the Hands of his Enemies, from whom he 
expected the moſt cruel Treatment. Dad... 
AFTER the Death of Saul, David repairing to He- 
bron was anointed King over Judab by thoſe of that 
Tribe, who came to him in Multitudes; whilſt Auer, 
Saul's General, took his Son Hbeſbeth, who was then 
forty Years old, and proclaim'd him King over Ha 
at Mabanaim. But Iſpboſbeth, after a ſhort Reign, 
being ſlain by Baanab and Rechab, all the Tribes of 
Tfrael ſent their ' Deputies to David, acknowledging 
his Title, and promiſing him Allegiance; fo that now 
he was anointed King over all the Trihes, after he had 
reign'd at Hebron, over that of Judah only, for the 
Space of ſeven Years and fix Months. Being thus in- 
veſted with full regal Power, and having a brave Ar- 
my, he made his firſt Exprdition againſt Jeruſalem; 


where 
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where Joab diſtinguiſh'd himſelf by taking the Fort of 
Sion by Affault, which till that Time had been thought 
impregnable. David enlarged the Buildings of. the 
Place, and from that Time made it his Reſidence, 
calling it the City of David; whilſt Foab repair d and 


. "beautified the old City Jebus, or Feruſalem, and ſur- 


rounded it with a ſtrong Wall; from whence it be- 
came the Metropolis of Judea. I cannot pretend to 
enumerate all the Enterprizes and Victories of David; 
but in general it may be ſaid, that he was a valiant and 
warkke, as well as pious Prince, and was ſucceſsful 
in his Wars againſt the Pbiliſtines, Moabites, Ama- 
lakites, Edomites, Syrians, and other Enemies; from 
whom he took ſuch a vaſt Quantity of the Ticheft 
Spoils; (Part of which he never fail'd to dedicate to 
the Deſign of building a Temple) that the Wealth 
which he left behind him is almoſt beyond Belief. 
God was pleaſed to expreſs his Approbation of Da- 
vid's pious Intentions of erecting a magnificent Fa- 
brick for religious Worſhip; but as he was a Man of 
War, and had often defiled his Hands with Blood, 
the divine Wiſdom thought proper to reſerve that 
Work for his Succeſſor Salomon, whoſe Reign was 
bleſs'd with a profound Peace, and himſelf with ex- 
traordinary Affluence and Proſperity. David died in 
the yoth Year of his Age, after he had reign'd thirty- 
three Years over all the Tribes of Trad. 
Soo after Solomon's Acceſſion to the Throne, he 


ſet about executing his Father's Deſign of building a 


Temple to the Lord; in which he receiv'd great Aſſi- 
ſtance, as has been already obſerv'd, from Hiram 
King of Tyre, who had alſo maintain'd a ſtrict Friend- 

| ſhip and Alliance with David. To carry on this ſtu- 
pendous Work with the greater Eaſe and Speed, So- 
lomen cauſed an Account to be taken of all the Canaan- 
ites, and other foreign Slaves, that were in the Land, 
who were found to amount to 153,600; of whom he 
appointed 70,000 to carry Burdens, 80,000 = « 

nn imber 
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Timber and Stone in the Mountains, and the remain- 
ing 3,600 to be their Overſeers. Beſides theſe Stran- 
gers, who were under the Direction of ſome of his chief 
Officers, he levied 30, ooo Men out of all asl, whom 
he appointed to work on Mount Libanus one Month in 
three; 10000every Month, under the Inſpection of Adoni- 
ram: Theſe were likewiſe employ d in hewingof Wood, 
Marble, and other Stone, which was afterwards wrought 
by the yrian Maſons and Carvers, and being convey d 
to Joppa by Water, was carried from thence to Jeru- 
ſalem. Whilſt theſe were 8 Solomon, Wo 
had been ſtill adding immenſe Quantities of Gold, 
Silver, precious Stones, and other rich Materials, to 
thoſe hich David had laid up before his Death, put 
them into proper Hands to be wrought into an almoſt 
infinite Variety of Ornaments. In a Word, ſuch wag. 
the Number of Hands employ*d,' and fuch the Dik- 
gence. of the Workmen and Overſeers, that Solomon 
was able to lay the Foundations of this vaſt Structure, 
which we have already deſcribed, in the fourth Fear 
of his Reign, which was the ſecond after David's 
Death, and the four hundred and eightieth after the 
Departure of the ¶aelites out of Egypt; and in little 
more than ſeven Years the whole Fabrick was com- 
leated. But though in the former Part of this Princes 
oem we meet with nothing but what gives us the 
higheſt Idea of his Wiſdom, Piety, and Magnificence; 
yet how differently did he appear in the Decline of his 
Life! And Solomon, renown'd for his Wiſdom, be- 
loved: of God, and admired by all the World for his 
excellent Virtues, became at ' laſt ſuch a Slave to the 
Paſſion of Love, that he ventured to marry a ſurpriz- 
ing Multitude of ſtrange Women, without Diſtinction 
of Nation, Country, or Religion, and without the 
leaſt Regard to God's expreſs Commands to the con- 
trary, till at length he ſuffered himſelf to be ſeduced 
into all manner of Idolatry. The Number of his 
Wives amounted to ſeven hundred, beſides * 
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dred 1 or Wives of the ſecond Rank ; and 


= - bis Complaiſance for them went ſo far, as to build Al- 
tarts and Temples to their ſeveral. Deities ;- inſomuch 


that the Neig — of Jeruſalem, if not the City 
itſelf, was. 115 with Idols and Temples; and the 
Mount of Olives was defiled with two Altars, one to 
Chemoſp tho God of Moab, and another to Moloch the 


Sod of che Ammonites. | Such a ſhameful Apoſtaſy 


was highly diſpleaſing to the Almighty, who accord- 
ingly let Solomon know, that his Ingratitude would coſt 


huis Succeſſors che Loſs of his . the Tribe of 


Judab excepted, which he would leave them, in con- 
ſideration of his former Promiſe to David, for whoſe 


Sake he alſo forbore to rend the other Tribes from 


bim till after his Deceaſe. Whether this Denuncia- 
tion awakenꝰ'd him to Repentance, or whether he died 
immerſed in his Idolatty and Luſt, the Scripture does 
not inform us, nor are the Learned at all agreed. He 
died in the fortieth Lear of his Reign, and about the 
fifty eighth of his Age, and was buried | in the ſtately 
Sepulchre of his Father David. 
Ils was ſucceeded by his Son Reboboam who had 3 
three. potent Adverſaries to deal with. The firſt was 
Hadad ; King of Edom, the ſecond Rezin King of Da- 
maſcus; and the third, and moſt dangerous of all, 
was Jeroboam, a bold enterprizing young Ephraimite, 
whom Solomon had formetly made Overſeer of his 
Buildings. This Man had been told by the Prophet 
Abij ab, that God would give him the ten Tribes 
which were to be ſent from Solomon's Succeſſots; and 
either upon that Account, or for ſome particular Miſ- 


deemeanour, he had been forced to fly into Egypt to a- 


void the King's Reſentment, where he probably con- 
certed with the King of Edem about cauſing an Inſur- 
rection 1n-{/rael, As ſoon as he heard, — that 
| Reboboam: was upon the Throne, he return'd from 
Epp to watch an Opportunity of putting his Deſigns 
in 3 and _ met with one as ** | 
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he could poſlibly deſite. Rehoboam was gone with his' 
Court, and all the 'Elders of the Tribes,' 'to receive: 


their Homage at Shechem; but they refuſed to ack- | 


nowledge him, unleſs he would promiſe to redreſs: 
ſome Grievances, which they complain'd they had la- 
bour'd under in the Reign of his Father. The y 
Prince, inſtead of liſtening to the ſalutary Counſel of 
thoſe who adviſed him to make the People ſome gra- 
cious Promiſes, anſwer'd them in a haughty Tone, 
That he deſign'd to govern them with greater Seve- 
rity than ever his Father had done; and that, if they 
dared to murmur, he would ufe Scorpions inſtead of 
Whips to chaſtiſe their Inſolence. This imprudent 
Anſwer provoked them to ſuch a Degree, that they 
diſclaimed all farther Allegiance to the Houſe of Da- 
vid; and having murder d Adoram, whom the King 
| had fent to appeaſe the Tumult, ten of the Fribes de- 
clared for Jeroboam: After this Outrage committed 
upon his Miniſter, Reboboam thought it high time to 
conſult his own Safety, by flying with all Speed to Je- 
ruſalem; by which Means he ſecured the two Tribes of 
Judab and Benjamin, and raiſed an Army of a hun- 
dred and eighty thouſand choſen Men, in order to re- 
duce the reſt to their Obedience: But while they were 
on their March, the Prophet Shemaiah came and ac- 
quainted them, that this Revolt of the Hraclites was 
from God, and perſuaded them to deſiſt and retun 
home, which they did accordingly. Thus was this 
Par and flouriſhing Kingdom, almoſt in its Infancy; 
11125 into two Parts, which ever afterwards went under 
ifferent Denominations, the one being call'd the 
Kingdom of Fudab, and the other the Kingdom of Iſra-. 
el, — 9 the latter included the whole before this 
memorable Defection. 
 Tazsz two Kingdoms {abſiſted;- in oppoſition to 
each other, till Salmaneſer having deſtroy'd Samaria,. 
and carried away the ten Tribes captive, put an End 


to the Kingdom of Hel, two hundred and fifty four 
Vor. III. | P | Years 
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Years after its Separation from that of Judab. During 
" this Period the Kings of ae] and Judab, as well as 
their 3 le, were ſometimes pious and 
zealous for the Worſhip of the true God, and ſome- 
times immerſed in all manner of Idolatry and Wicked - 
ness. Their Suceeſſes were conſequently various, be- 
ing ſometimes under the Bleſſing and Protection of 
Heaven, and at other Times drawing down upon 
themſelves the heavieſt Judgments; now victorious 
over their Enemies,: and then again overpower'd and 
Aer Kingrlomn of Jha? was deftroy'd in the Rei 
Tux Kingdom of Jae was deftroy'd in the Reign 
of Hoſbea, but that of Judab ble till the Time of 
Zedekiab, when Nebuchadnezzer beſieged and took Je- 
ruſalem, and, after having plunder'd it, order'd the 
Temple, Palace, and the whole City to be ſer on fire, 


and burnt to the Ground, The Walls, Towers, and 


other Fortifications were demoliſh'd, and all the Feros, 
down to the very common People, were carried away 
Priſoners beyond the Enphrates, except ſome few of 
the baſer Sort, who were left to till the Ground and 
dreſs the Vineyards. As for the unfortunate Zede- 
kiab, after he had ſeen all his Children cruelly butcher'd 
before his Face, his Eyes were put out, and he was 
ſent in Chains to Babylon, where he finiſh'd his Days 
' ma Priſon. This was the dreadful End of that glo- 
nous Kingdom, and of the Jeiſb Monarchy, after it 
had ſtood four hundred and fixty-cight Years from the 
Time that David began to reign over it, three hun- 
dred eighty- eight from the Revolt of the Ten Tribes, 
and a hundred thirty- four from the Exciſion of the 
raelitiſʒhᷣ᷑ Commonwealth; having enjoy d the Sun- 
mine of the Divine Protection, which nothing could 
have eclipſed, but the almoſt conſtant and horrid In- 
gratitude of the People, and their invincible Itch of 
unitating the Idolatrics and Sorceries of other Nations. 


: , C | 
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Tux Term of ſeventy Years, which had been pre- 
610 by the Prophet Jeremiab for the Continuance of 
udab's Captivity, (and which muſt be computed 
from the firſt Time of Nebuchadnezzar's taking Jeru- 
ſalem, when Daniel and his Companions were 
away to Babylon) N come to a Concluſion, and 

Cyrus bein u kn Po effion of the Perfian Empire, 

he publiſh'd a Decree, whereby he gave free by 7 

to the Jes to return into their bed, 

rebuild the Houſe of the Lord at Feruſalem. fe 4. 

ſo order'd his Treaſurer to reſtore the ſacred Veſſels, 

which Nebuchadnezzar had taken out of the former 

Temple and brought to Babylon; and wrote Letters 

. recommendatory to the Governors of ſeveral Provin- : 

ces to aſſiſt the eus in their Undertaxing. 
By the Encouragement of this Decree, the rms 
pon eather'd together in order to return home, to the 

Number of forty-two thouſand three hundred and 

ſixty, excluſive of their Servants, who were ſeven 
thouſand three hundred and thirty ſeven more; ſo 

that they amounted in all to forty- nine thouſand for 
hundred and ninety-ſeven Perſons . The chief Lea- 
ders of theſe returning Captives were Zerubbabel and 

Jeſbua, the former deſcended in a dirett Line from the 

Regal, the latter from the pontifical Family. Zerub- 

Babel was made Governor of the Land by a Commiſ- 

ſion from Cyrus, and Jeſbua of courſe fucceeded to the 

High- prieſthood; and with them were join'd ſeveral 

others, as Afſiſtants, for 3 all Affairs both in 

Church and State. 

Assur fourteen Months after their Return from 
Captivity, the Jetus laid the Foundations of the ſe- 
cond Temple, in the carrying on of which Work they 

met with great Obſtruction from the Samaritans ; 

who, though they could not alter the Decree that 65 
rus had made in favour of it, yet by iv, and un- 


War been 6 65. 
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derhand Dealings with his Miniſters, they in a great 
+ Meaſure —.— its Effect; ſo that the Building went 
flowly. on for ſeveral Years, and upon the Death of 
the Prophet Daniel, (who was a powerful Advocate 
ſor his _——— at the Per/fian Court) and after- 

_ wards of their great Benefactor Cyrus, it was quite in- 
termitted, until the ſecond Year of Darius the Son of 
Hyſtaſpes, when it was re- aſſumed, and finiſh'd in the 
ſixth Year of that Prince's Reign; its Dedication be- 
ing celebrated by the. Prieſts and Levites, and all the 
Congregation of Iſrael, with great Joy and Solem- 


nity. 1 
2 the Death of Zerubbabel, the Adminiſtration 
both of Civil and Eccleſiaſtical Affairs devolved upon 


Ezra; but in the twentieth Year of Artaxerxes Longi- 


manus, Nebemiah, who was one of that Prince's Cup- _ 
bearers, obtain'd Leave to go to Feruſalem, and a full. 
Commiſſion (as Governor of the Province of Fudea) 
to repair the Walls, to ſet up the Gates, and to forti- 
fy the City again, in the ſame Manner it had been 
before it was diſmantled by the Babylonians. To do 
him the greater Honour, the King order'd a Body of 
Horſe to eſcort him to Jeruſalem; and wrote to all 
the Governors of the Provinces on this Side the Eu- 
pbrates, to give him all poſſible Aſſiſtance in his Un- 
dertaking. In a Word, this pious Zew executed every 
Part of his Commiſſion with incredible Zeal and Acti- 
vity; and, at the Expiration of the Time that was 
. allow'd him, return'd to Babylon according to his 
%% 
'Some Time afterwards Nebemiab came again to 


Feruſalem, and ſet himſelf about reforming ſeveral _ 
Abuſes which had crept into the Few; Chureh and 


State during his Abſence. How long he lived is un- 
certain, but ſoon after his Death the People relapſed 
into their former Corruptions ; for which Reaſon we 
find Malachz, the laſt Prophet under the Law, and who 
mult have lived in the Time of Nebemiab, e 


* 
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the Prieſts for their Iniquity and ſcandalous Lives, and 
upbraiding the People with their Neglect of the Wor- 
| ſhip of God, their Refuſal to pay their Tithes and 

Offerings, their divorcing their own Wives and mar- 

rying ſtrange Women, and their Inhumanity and cruel 

Uſage of their indigent Brethren ; the very ſame E- 
—_— that this good Governor had labour'd to re- 
form. FFT | $7, 
Tux pious Nehemiah was the laſt Governor that 

the Kings of Per/ia ſent to Jeruſalem; for after his 

Death Judæa, being added to the Prefecture of Syria, 

was ſubjected to the Rulers of that Province; and, un- 

der them, the Adminiſtration of all publick Affairs, 
both Civil and Eccleſiaſtical, was committed to the 

High-Prieſt; which made that Office much more co- 
veted than it uſed to be, and ſometimes tempted thoſe 

to invade it who had no Right to the Dignity. 

Tre Jews continued ſubject to the Perſian Empire 
till it was deftroy'd by Alexander the Great; who ha- 

Mo Denny's: Darius in two pitch'd Battles, taken 

his Mother, Wife, and Children Priſoners, over- run 

Syria and Phenicia, and made himſelf Maſter of Tyre, 
march'd from thence to Feruſalem, with an Intent to 
path the Diſobedience of the Jews, who refuſed to 
ſubmit to him whilſt Darius was alive, to whom they 
had taken an Oath of Allegiance. In this imminent 
Danger Jaddus the High-prieſt was order'd by God in 
a Dream to cloath himſelf in his pontifical Robes, and 
with the Priefts alſo dreſs'd in their proper Habits, and 
the People in white Garments, 'to go out of the City 
and meet the approaching Conqueror. Jaddus obey*d 
the divine Command; and the Solemnity of the Pro- 
ceſſion, eſpecially. the awful Appearance of the High- 
prieſt, had ſuch an Effect upon the angry Monarch, 
that his Reſentment was immediately foften'd into a 
religious Veneration, and being conducted into Fer::- 
ſalem, he offer d Sacrifices to God in the Temple, 
where Jaddus ſhew'd him the Prophecizs of Daniel 
l . F 2 relating 
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relating to the Overthrow of the Perſian Empire by a 
Gretian King, which confirm'd Alexander in the Opi- 
nion that he himſelf was the Perſon whom Heaven 
had choſen for that Purpoſe. Before he left Jeruſalem, 
he granted the Jews a Toleration to live according to 
their own Laws and Religion, and an Exemption from 
the Payment of Tribute every ſeventh Year, when 
' they were forbidden to till their Ground; and having 
 fignified his Pleaſure, that if any of them had a mind 
to ſerve in his Army he would readily receive them, 

permit them to obſerve their own Cuſtoms and 
ay of Worſhip, great Numbers liſted themſelves 

in his Troops, and follow'd him in his Expeditions. 
Arrzz the Death of Alexander, and the Diviſion 
of his Empire, Judæa frequently chang d its Maſters, 
being almoſt alternately ſubje& to the Kings of Egypt 
and Syria, according as their Arms prevail'd, till the 
cruel Reign of Antiocbus Epiphanes, who proved = 
very terrible Enemy and Perſecutor of the Jewiſh Na- 
tion. This Syrian Monarch, a other Inſtances 
of his Rage — Severity, publi liſh'd a Decree, com- 
manding all the Nations under his Dominion to for- 
fake * ancient Rites and Uſages, and to conform 
to the Religion of their Prince;. but though this was 
expreſs d in general Terms, it was chiefly deſign'd a- 
gainſt the Jes, whom the King was abſolutely hy 
' min'd to deſtroy. The Officer, who was ſent to ſee 

this Decree put in Execution, was named Atbenæus; 
on whoſe Arrival at Jeruſalem all Sacrifices to the Gd 
of Jſrael were ſuſpended, and all the Rites of the 
Jewiſþ Religion. The Temple itſelf was dedicated 
to Jupiter Olympius, (whoſe Image was ſet up on the 
Altar of Burnt-Offerings) and all the People obliged 
to offer Sacrifice to him upon pain of Death. In 
Mort, no manner of Cruelty was omitted, to force the 
Jews to abandon their Religion and turn Idolaters; 
but though many of thoſe unhappy People yielded to 
the Violence of the 8 yet ſeveral continued 
inflexi- 
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inflexible, and choſe to ſuffer Death, rather than to 
forſake the Law of their God; among whom the moſt 

memorable are Eleazar, an ancient Scribe, and the 
heroick Salomona and her ſeven Sons, whoſe Story i is 
ſo well known as to need no Repetition ꝰ. 

To make head againſt this terrible Perſecution, 
and to work Deliverance for 1ael, it pleaſed God to 
raiſe up Mattathias, deſcended from Aſmonexs, a Prieſt 
of the Courſe of Joarib, from whom the whole Fa- 
mily had the Name of A/moneans. Being join'd by 
: Numbers of Fews, who had a juſt Concern for 

eir holy Religion, he ventur' d out of his Faſtneſſes 
to which he had retir d, and, going round the Cities 
of Judab, he pull'd down the heathen Altars, receſta- | 
bliſh'd the true Worſhip, cauſed the Children to be 
_ circumciſed, cut off all Apoſtates that fell in his Way, 
and deſtroy'd all Perſecutors wherever he came. Be- 
fore Mattathias's Death he call'd together his five 
Sons, Fohn, Simon, Judas, Eleazar, and Jonathan, and 
having exhorted them to ſtand up valiantly for the 
Law - God, and to fight the Battles of 1/ae! with 
Courage and Conſtancy, he appointed Judas to be their 
Captain, and Simon to be their Counſellor; and ſo gave 
up the Ghoſt in the hundred and forty: fixth Year of 
his Age, very much 8 by. the faithful Vrael- 

ites. 
His Son Fudas mand Matctheus) was ſurpriz- 
ingly ſucceſsful in his Wars againſt the Enemies of 
his Country, defeating in the firſt place Apollonius, 
who was 5 —— of Samaria — Antiochus; and 
. afterwards Seron, who was ſlain and kill'd in Battle, 
as Apollonius had been before him. With a handful 
of Men he likewiſe vanquiſh'd and put to flight the 
Army ſent againſt him under the Command of three 
eminent Generals, Ptolemy Macron, Nicanor, and Gor- 
gias. After this, having Intelligence that Timotheus 


®. See 2 Mace. >. vi. and v. and Joſepbus de Maccabeic. 
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and :Bacchides, two of Antiochus's Lieutenants, were 
drawing Forces together to oppoſe him, he marched”. 

againſt them, and obtain'd a ſignal Victory, killing 
above twenty thouſand of their Men, and enriching 
his Troops with their Spoils. In the next place Ly- 
fas, whom Antiochus' had commanded to extirpate 


, - the whole Jewiſh Nation, aſhamed of the ill Succeſs 


his Maſter's Arms had hitherto met with, put himſelf 


| | 3 the Head of an —_ of ſixty thouſand Foot and 


five thouſand Horſe, and march'd into Judæa with a 
full Intent to deſtroy the Country and all its Inhabi- 
tants: But Judas gave him Battle with only ten thou- 
ſand Men, kill'd five thouſand of the Enemy, and put 
the reſt to flight; and Ly/fas retired with his baffled 
Army to Antiech. Upon receiving all this ill News, 
Antiocbus reſolvid to ſet out himſelf with all poſſible 
ition, in order to make the Jetus feel the dread- 
ful Effects of his Wrath, breathing nothing but their 
total Ruin and Deſtruction: But God was pleaſed to 
give a ſudqen Check to his Fury, by ſmiting him 
with exceſſive Pains and a moſt nauſeous Ulcer; 
which, together with ſome violent Bruiſes he had re- 
ceiv'd by a Fall from his Chariot, put an End to his 
impious Life, after he had languiſh'd for ſome time 
in a miſerable Condition, and under the moſt horrid 
Torments both of Body and Mind. 8 
- Hz was ſucceeded in the Kingdom of Syria by his 
Son Antiachus Eupator, who was then in his Minority, 
and under the Tuition of Lyfas. The Perſecution 
and Wars againſt the Fews were continued in this 
Prince's Reign, and the brave Judas ſtill went on ſuc- 
ceſsfully, gaining great Advantages over Antiochus's 
Generals, and over himſelf in Perſon, till at length he 


. 'obtain'd a Peace upon honourable Conditions. Soon 
after this, Demetrius, (ſirnamed Soter) who had been 
ſent an Hoſtage to Reme, made his Eſcape from thence, 
and landed in Syria, in order to get Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom, to which he had a legal Title. On this 
85 Occaſion 


Occaſion E upator was deſerted by every. body, being 
ſeized by his own Soldiers, together with the Regent 


Lyfias; and both of them were put to Death by Or- 


der of Demetrius, who by that means ſaw himſelf e-. 
ſtabliſh'd upon the Throne without Oppoſition. - Ju- 
das was likewiſe victorious over this Prince's Generals; 
particularly Nicanor, whoſe Army, conſiſting of thirty» 
five thouſand Men, he ſo totally deſtroy'd in a pitch d 
Battle, that not one of them was left to carry home 
the Tidings of their Qverthrow. Demetrius, hearing 


of the Defeat and Death of Nicanor, ſent Bacchides 


and Alcimus into Judæa with another powerful Army; 
at whoſe Arrival Judas had no more than three thou- 
ſand Men to oppoſe them, who were ſo terrified with 
the Strength and Number of the Enemy, that they 
all abandon'd him except eight hundred. With theſe 
few, however, he had the Boldneſs to hazard a Battle, 
in which, after having done every thing that a great 
and valiant General could do, being overpower'd by 
Multitudes he was at length ſlain; and his dead Body 
being taken up by his two Brothers, Simon and Jona- 
than, was buried in the Sepulchre of his Anceſtors, 
with all the funeral Honour that was due to the Me- 
mory of ſo brave a Man, and ſo excellent a Com- 
mander, | 5 

eo the Death of Judas, his Brother Jonatban 
was made Captain of the Jewiſh Forces, who fo har- 
raſs'd and diſtreſs'd the Army of Bacchides, that he 
readily conſented to an Accommodation, which Jona- 
than had propoſed. The Wars being thus happily 
terminated, Jonathan took care to reform, as far as in 
him lay, all Abuſes in the Few: Church and State, 
repair'd the City of Feru/alem, fortified it on every 


Side, and rebuilt the Wall round the Mount of the 


Temple, which had been demohſh'd. After this, ha- 
ving intereſted himſelf in the Affairs of Syria, he per- 
form'd many gallant Exploits, and was at laſt trea- 
cherouſly murder'd by Tryphon, who uſurp'd thatKing- 
dom. 5 . 1 
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Hex was ſucceeded in the Command of the Jewiſb 
Army by his Brother Simon, who obtain'd from De- 
metrius Nicanor a Grant of the Sovereignty of Judæa, 
on Condition of aſſiſting him againſt the Uſurper Try- 
phon. On the fame Account Antiochus Sidetes, alſo 
made Simon very large Promiſes, which however he 
was ſo far from performing when he was ſettled on 
the Throne of Perſſa, that he concerted, or at leaſt 
was privy to, the moſt abominable Meaſures to bring 
about Simon's Deſtruction. Simon had a Son-in-Law 
named Ptolemy, who form'd a Deſign; which he com- 
municated to Antiochus, of uſurping the Government 
of Judæa to himſelf; and to this End he invited Si- 
mon, and his two Sons Judas and Mattatbias, to an 
Entertainment; and whilſt they were drinking and 
making merry, he baſely cauſed them all to be aſſaſ- 
ſinated. | 085 e eral 
Tu ambitious Views, however, of this execrable 
Murderer were happily diſappointed, John Hyrcanus, 
a third Son of Simon's, being declared High- Prieſt 
and Prince of the Fews in the Room of his Father. 
Antiochus, taking the Advantage of Simon's Death, 
 4nvaded Fudza, drove Hyrcanus out of the Field, and 
ſo cloſely beſieged him in Feruſalem, that he was 
| forced to fue for Peace, and capitulate upon diſho- 
nourable Terms. But afterwards, during the Divi- 
- Hons and Diſturbances that happen'd in the Syrian 
Empire, Hyrcanus took an Occaſion not only to en- 
large his Territories, but to ſhake off all Subjection 
to that Monarchy, and to render himſelf entirely in- 
dependent. He deſtroy'd the Samaritan Temple on 
Mount Gerizim, and at laſt the City. of Samaria itſelf. 
He conquer'd the Idumæans, and obliged them to em- 
brace the Jeiſb Religion. He alſo renew'd the Al- 
Hance with the Romans, which had been made by his 
Father Simon, and obtain'd from them greater Pri- 
vileges and Advantages than ever the Jews had en- 
Joy d before. . La mY 
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Om the Death of Hyrcanus, who left five Sons be- 
hind him, Ariſtobulus the eldeſt ſucceeded his Father 
both in the Pontificate and temporal Sovereignty, and 
was the firſt in Judæa that aſſumed the Diadem and 
Title of King ſince the Babylpniþ Captivity. His 
Mother, in virtue of Hyrcanus's Will, made ſome 
Pretenſions to the Government; on which account he 
impriſon'd her, and cauſed her to be ſtarved to Death. 
He alſo put all his Brothers under the like Confine- 
ment, except Antigonus, who was his great Favourite, 
and at firſt admitted to a Share in the Government; 
but ſoon afterwards his Affections began to cool, and 
he took away his Life upon a falſe Accuſation. He 
enter'd into a War with the Furnæans, and having 
ſubdued the greateſt Part of them, he forced them to 
embrace Judaiſin, as his Father had the Aumæans ſome 
Years before. | LE 
IMMEDIATELY after the Death of Ariſtobulus, his 
Widow Salome releaſed the three Princes out of Pri- 
ſon, in which her Huſband had kept them during his 
Life- time; and Alexander Fannæus, the eldeſt of them, 
was placed on the Throne. He put his next Brother 
to Death, who had endeavour'd to deprive him of 
the Crown; but as for the youngeſt, nam'd Abſalom, 
who deſir'd to live quietly in a private Condition, he 
granted him his Favour and Protection. This Prince 
beſieged Prolemazs, but to no purpoſe, and was after- 
wards defeated by Ptolemy Lathyrus, King of Cyprus; - 
however, Cleopatra Queen of Egypt came to his Af 
ſiſtance, with whom he concluded an amicable Alli- 
ance. After this he took Gadara, the ſtrong Fortreſs 
of Amatbus, the City of Gaza, and other Places; 
maintain'd a ſix Years War againſt his rebellious Sub- 
jets, during which Time above fifty thouſand of 
them loſt their Lives; and, having. been ſucceſsful in 
ſeveral military Enterprizes, he died at laſt at the Siege 
of Ragaba. | Wo 
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HF left behind him two Sons, Hyrcanus and Ari- 
ſtobulus; but he decreed by his Will, that his Widow 
Alexandra ſhould govern the Kingdom during her 
Life, and chuſe which of the Sons ſhe thought fit to 
_ - ſucceed her. According to her Huſband's Advice, 
ſhe gave up herſelf. and her Children entirely to the 
Direction of. the Phariſees, who were then in great 
Eſteem, and who may be ſaid to have had the entire 
Management of Affairs during the Reign of this Prin- 
ceſs, which gave them an Opportunity of oppreſſing 
ay perſecuting all thoſe who were of the oppoſite 
. on ras EE 
_ Wurn Alexandra was eftabliſh'd upon the Throne, 
ſhe made Hyrcanus High-prieſt, and upon her Death- 
bed declared him her Succeſſor; but Ariſtobulus had 
taken care, during the Queen's Illneſs, to form ſuch. 
a ſtrong Party in his favour, that Hyrcanus found him- 
ſelf obliged to reſign both the Crown and the High- 
prieſthood to his Brother, and to ſubmit to live qui- 
etly upon his own private Fortune. Hyrcanus, how- 
ever, at the Inſtigation of Antipater, applied to Aretas, 
King of Arabia Petræa, for Aſſiſtance to | reinſtate 
himſelf in his Kingdom; and having obtain'd a Sup- 
113 fifty thouſand Men, he gave Battle to Ariſto- 
„ and g1in'd a compleat Victory. But notwith- 
ſtanding this Defeat, Ariſtobulus kept Poſſeſſion of the 
Kingdom till Pompey enter d Judæa with a Roman 
Army, made him his Priſoner, took Feruſalem, and 
reſtored Hyrcanus to his Pontifical Dignity, as well as 
to his temporal Power; though he could not permit 
him to wear a Diadem, and obliged him to pay an 
annual Tribute to the Romans. 80 ; 
POMPEY having ſent Ariſtobulus, and his two 
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dæa might have expected a laſting Tranquillity ; but 
Alexander finding Means to eſcape, return'd home, 
and began to raiſe ſome Forces againſt Hyrcanus; 
which, however, were ſoon routed by Gabinius, the 

Es \ . Roman 


Sons Alexander and Antigonus, Priſoners to Rome, u- 
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Roman Governor of Syria, and he himſelf had his 
Head ſtruck off ar Antioch by Pompey's Order. Ari- 
ſtobulus and his Son Antigonus, aſter they had been five 
Years at Rome, having likewiſe made their Eſcape, 
return'd into Judæa, where the former endeavour'd to 
create freſh Troubles; but. Gabinius falling ſuddenly 
upon him, before he was prepared to make a ſuffi- 
cient Reſiſtance, took him Priſoner, and ſent him back 
again to Rome, where at length he was poiſon'd by 
ſome of Pompey's Party. Some time after this, Anti- 
gonus, the youngeſt: Son of Ariſtobulus, obtain'd an 
Army of Parthians to aſſiſt him in recovering his Fa- 
ther's Kingdom; by whoſe means he took Hyrcanus 
Priſoner, cut off his Ears, (to render him incapable 
of the Highprieſthood) and then deliver'd him to the 
Parthians, who carried him to Seleucia. From this 
Time Antigonus aſſum'd the Title of King, though 
never acknowledged by the Jews: Nor did his Reign 
laſt above two Years, for Herod, who was created 
King of Judæa by the Roman Senate, made War a- 
gainſt him, ſhut him up in Jer«/alem, and having 
made himſelf Maſter of the City, as well as of that 
Prince's Perſon, ſent him in Chains to M. Anton, who 
cauſed him to be put to Death, after a formal Trial. 
With him ended the Reign of the famous Houſe of 
Aſmoneans, after it had laſted a hundred and twenty- 
nine Years, from the Beginning of the Government 
of Judas Maccabæus. ü e | 
Orp Hyrcanus, the only rightful Prince of Fudza, 
return'd to his native Country upon the Death of An- 
tizonus, and for ſome Time lived contentedly under 
Herod's Government, of whoſe Greatneſs he had laid 
the Foundation, but who at laſt baſely cauſed him to 
be put to Death, upon a ſham Pretence of his holding 
a treaſonable Correſpondence. This Herod, ſurnamd 
- the Great, was the Son of Antipater, an Idumæan; 
and was created King by the Power of M. Antony, and 
confirm'd by Auguſtus, In his Reign the Kingdom 
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was more enlarged, 


e Wie of 
and in 


[Hop 


greater Splendor than ever 
it had been ſince the Time of Solomon. 


the Temple, which by length of Time, (having now 


He rebuilt 


ſtood five hundred Years) as well as the Violence of 
Enemies, was in a decay'd and ruinous Condition. In 
two Years he got together all proper Materials, and 
in nine and a half more the Structure was fo far fi- 
niſh'd, as to be fit for divine Service; though, to 
carry on the Out- buildings, a great Number of Work- 
men were continued about it all the Time that our Sa- 
viour was upon Earth, and for ſome Years after. He- 
rod was the firſt Foreigner to whom the Jews became 
immediately ſubject ; ſo that the Sceptre being now de- 
parted from Judah, God was pleaſed to ſend into the 
World the promiſed Maſiab, our bleſſed Lord and 


Saviour, who was born at Bethlehem in the thirty 


third - 


Year of Herod's Reign, in the twenty-ſixth of that of 


' Auguſtus from his Overthrow of Antony at Actium, 
and (according to the exacteſt Computation) in the 


four thoulandth —— of the Creation *. a 


- 2@ This Calculation (which i is 
Archbiſhop Uſer's) falls in ex- 
actly with the Time where an 
old Tradition of the Jewws places 
the Beginning of the Days of the 
Maaß. According to that 
Tradition, the World was to 


laſt fix thouſand Years ; two 


thouſand before the Law, two 


thouſand under the Law, and- 


two thouſand under the M:/fab. 
This Tradition is of great Anti- 
quity, and efteem'd as authentick 


as any of the Sort; but its pre- 
to foretel when the 


tending | 
World ſhall end (which the 
Scriptures make a Secret that 

has reſerv'd to himſelf) 


| ſufficiently ſhews its Vanity.” 


However, ſince the Jews have 


- themſelves aſſign 
- mencement of the Mæſfab's Ap- 


thought fit to f ie among 


their moſt authentick Traditions, 


it ſerves them, firſt, to 
prove the Time when according 
to their own Doctrine the Me/- 


fab was to come; and ſecondly 
to convict them of their 


e 
and moſt e Infidelity, in 

that they have now ſuffer d above 
ſeventeen hundred Vears to e- 
lapſe, ſince the Time which they 
for the Com- 


ce, and have not yet ac- 
owledged him in the Perſon 
of Chriſt, the Time of whoſe 
Birth agrees ſo exactly with their 
own Tradition. Prideaux” $ Con- 
neftion,- Vol. 8 P- 77. 


Arms 
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ArrER Herod's Death his Dominions were divided 
according to his Will, which was confirm'd by Augu- 
tus. That Part of his Kingdom, which included Ju- 
dea, Idumæa, and Samaria, he left to his eldeſt Son 
Arcbelaus: To Philip he gave Auronitis, Tracbonitis. 
Paneas, and Batanea; and Herod Antipas had Galilee 
and Perea. Arcbelaus, following the Steps of his 
Father, render'd himſelf ſo odious to the Fews, that 
they made a Complaint of him to Auguſtus, who, up- 
on a full Hearing both of his Crimes and Vindication, 
deprived him of his Government, baniſh'd him into 
Gaul, and reduced his Dominions to the Form of a 
' Roman Province, which was afterwards ruled by a 
Governor ſent from Rome, who was call'd Procurator, 
but in ſome Caſes was ſubject to the Preſident or Go- 
vernor of Syria. Herod Antipas, who put Fobn the 
Baptiſt to death, and in whoſe Reign our Lord ſuf- 
fer'd, was at length baniſh'd himſelf, and his Domi-- 
nions were given by Caligula to . Herod III, furnam'd 
Arippa; as were alſo thoſe of his Uncle Philip, with 
the Addition of the Tetrarchy of Abylene. in Syria, 
which formerly belong'd to Lyſanuias. The ſucceed- 
ing Emperor Claudius confirm'd him in his Honour 
and Sovereignty, and alſo gave him Samaria, Fudea, 
and Idumæa, with all that had been ſubject to his 
Grandfather Herod the Great. This Prince was ſuc- 
ceeded in Part of his Dominions by his Son Arippa 
Minor, before whom St. Paul pleaded his Cauſe, and 
who was the laſt that was call'd King of the Fews, 
for in his Time the City of Jeruſalem was deſtroy'd by 
Titus, and the whole Kingdom reduced to a Roman 
Province, | 
I 8#ALL conclude this Summary of the Jeiſb Hi- 
| ſtory with a ſhort Account of the Siege and Deſtru- 
ction of Feruſalem by the Romans, one of the moſt 
- memorable Events in all Antiquity. Famines, Plagues, 
Earthquakes, ominous Voices, Armies and "flaming 
Swords in the Air, were the fatal Preſages 9 the 
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Ruin of that glorious City and Temple; and there 
never was the like ſignal Inſtance of Heaven's Viſita- 
tion of a People, who, by their obſtinate Blindneſs 
and Impiety, were become miſerable Objects of di- 

vine Wrath, and: fully ripe for Vengeance. Vepa- 
Han, having himſelf reduced moſt. of the Country of 
Judæa, left the Management of the War againſt the 
Jews to his Son Titus, who with a powerful Army, 


and all Kinds of military Engines, fat down within ſin 


or ſeven Furlongs of Jeruſalem in the Year of our Lord 
50, a little before the Feaſt of the Paſſover ; by which 

means he ſhut up a prodigious Number of. People, 

come from all Parts to that great Solemnity, ſo that 
their Proviſions were in a ſhort Time conſumed, . - 
_ Upon the Approach of Titus's Army, the ſeveral 
Factions, into which the City was at that Time divid- 
ed, unanimouſly agreed to oppoſe the common Ene- 
my; and accordingly ſallying out with great Reſolu- 
tion and Fury, they put the Romans into Diſorder, 
and obliged them to abandon their Camp and fly to 

the Mountains: But the Jews were at laſt repulſed and, 
driven into the City by the Conduct and Yalour of 
Titus, who, in this and all other Actions during the 

Siege, ſignalized himſelf in an extraordinary Manner. 
© The City was ftrongly fortified with three Walls; 
befides which, the Caſtle of Antonia, the Palace, and 
above all the Temple, were like ſo many diſtinct Ci- 
tadels. When Titus had fix'd his Engines, which 
was not done without great Oppoſition, he batter'd 
the outward Wall; and having made a Breach, on 
the third Day of May he enter d and took Poſſeſſion 
of the North Quarter of the City, as far as the Caſtle 
of Antonia and the Valley of Kedron; which when he 
had done, he gave the Beſiged all poſſible Aſſurances 
of Pardon and civil Treatment, in caſe they would 
ſubmit; but they, judging his Humanity to be. the 
Effect of Cowardice, refuſed all manner of Conditions. 
Five Days after this, Titus broke through the ſecond 


Wall; 
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Wall; and- though he was ſeveral times Ss. 
the vigorous Sallies of the Befieged; he ati/laſtiipob 
ſeſs d himſelf of the new Lower City. His mereiful 
Diſpoſitlon ſtill continuing, he ſent Juſenbus: to his 
Countrymen to exhort them to yield; but, not it 
ſtanding all his powerful Arguments and pathetic Per- 
ſuaſions, he was entertain'd» with nodding but Scoffs 


and Reproaches; ſo that Titus from — relolvid>ro  * 
OV with more Severity againft a People: ho had 


rfidious to the higheſt Degree, and were ob- 


8 beyond Example. Accordingly, when any of 


the Jeus eſeaped but of the City, 1 many did 
on account of the Famine) and were taken by Romans, 
NFitus cauſed them to be ſcourged and c fed, and 


that in ſuch Numbers, that Noom was wanting for 


Oroſſes, and Croſſes for Perſons; intending by this 
diſmal Spectacle to 1 :the Belieged, * mduce 


them. to ſurrender, mort ai ind ont 
Ox the lath of May, Natur began four Moimwrod. 
his Battering-Rams, two near the Caſtle of N 


where he Was in hopes of taking the Pemple, and 
two near the Monument of Jun the High 


his Way into e Uppet City; hut, in to bold! Sal- 
lies, the Beſieged ruinꝰd the: Mounts, bututn ſevetal 
Rams and other Engines, and broke into the very 
Camp of the Roman. A 


repulſed by Titus, Who was neſblv'd, ina: Ouneii of 
War, to ſurraund the whole City with a Wai or In 


trenchment, both to hinder the: Hight of the Beſiggedʒ 


and to preyent their receiving any Relief; 'theteby> 
exactly verifying our bleſſed Lords Prediction: he 


days ſball come upon thee, that thine enemies ſhall cat a 


trench about 'theey: and compaſs thee: round,” and tber 


| in * even de. This Worle, though near! five 


Miles in .Compals, was GOATS: = 
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Vor. III. Ne XIII. &- terity, 


? 


where he ſuppo ſed ĩt would be! eaſieſt for himcro! * 


tllength chey — = 


be < 
 Womaniat: 


os 8 We. Hav As- {Hap 


terity;{and: finubd'in-theee: Days; hut t made no Im- 


preſſion upon the ene ſtil] continued wks 


an obſtinate Defence. i 213 to Yong 5 
eit THE Farnine now in pet rage leni i in the 
City, and ſich à Mortality enſued; that, from the 
Hr of April to the-Eirſt a of 'Fuly,' 11 580 Carcaſes 
of the pooer Sort were carried out to be buried at 
the publick Charge; and ſome Perſons who fled to 


Tito aſſur d hito, that 600, ooo vere caſt out of the 
Gates, and when the Numbers of the dead Bodies in- 
creaſed fo, that they: knew not how to diſpoſe of chem, 


they gather'd them together, and ſhut them up in theit 


| largeſt Houſes. All this while the Famine «ak 


touch 4 Degree, that a Buſhel of Corn was ſold for 
fix! hundred Crowns; tliat Sinks and Holes were con- 
tinually raked to find the old Dung of Oxen for Food ; 
that Wives took the Meat out of their Huſband's 
Mouths, Children from their Parent, and Mothers 
tram: ther Infants: tliat old Men were driven on 


tideir Wictuals /as uſeleſs Perſons, and — IO 


turtut'd ta make them bonfeſs where they 
their Proviſions; that the very 


Soldiers (hoy ie ay may 
ppoled were the-laft that would want) 

ent Belts, Shoes, Skins, and Hay itſelf; and Wet a 
ity tuen iboilꝰd her own Child to eat 
1 an At ſo deteſtable, that Titus, after he had in- 
fiſted:! repan; his7 frecquiene-Offers of Peace and Pardon 
to the Favs, declared publickly, that he would 


tba beinahe Grime, ih Ruins: of their . 
bs fffſetithe: Sun ta:ſbine upon that ty nubert Mothers 


cut ber gun Obildreny, and were Fathers; no leſs cul- 
Ruble, neditcud thew t Obfimacy: 481 bun Extre- 


| mid. „A ans ic en - 9300 een ed Ar kd 


40 I this Reſolution be cut down Alle Trees 
within: aconfidetable! Diftance' of F&uſalew, and ha- 
vuig -with-rgreat::Labovir-raiſed;new: Mounts, on the 


firſt of July he began to batter the Wall of Antonin. 
A Breach being * he —_— the -Caſtle on che 
n A L em fifth | 
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fifth of that Month; and purſued: the flying Jews even | 
to the Temple; which when he had done, both he 
and Joſephus again exhorted them to ſurrender, hut to 
no purpoſe: They obſtinately refuſed all Tetms of 
Accommodation, adding, that they bad rather endure 
the worſt of Miſeries. A few Days after this, Tits 
erected other Mounts, whereby he overtumm d the 
Foundations of Antonia, and made an eaſy Aſcent to 
the Temple; and having ſeized the North and Weſt 
Portico's, or Cloyſters, of the outward: Range of the 
Temple, he ſet them on fire, as the Jews did other 


Portico's, to hinder the Ramans from making their : ; 


Approaches. On the eighth Day of Auguſt, when 
Titus perceived that the Walls of the Inner Temple 
were too ſtrong for his Battermg-Rams, and there: was 
no Poſſibility of undermining them, he determin'd 
upon that from which Reverence had for ſome time 
eſtrain'd him, which was to ſet fire to the Gates, yet 
fill with an Intent, if poſſible, to fave the Temple 
itſelf; but ſo it fell out, that a certain Roman Soldier, 
contrary.to the Command of his General, caſt a flamm- 
ing Firebrand through the Golders Window into - che 
Chambers and Buildings on the North Side, Which 
immediately ſet them on fire, and dhe Flames, not- 
withſtanding: the utmoſt Endeavours to ,extingnih, 
them, ſpread throughout the whole Fabrick, and, con- 


* 


ſum' d the moſt magnificent and beautiful Structure tha 


ever the World bebe. ni 3 or earre 
Tux Sight of this extreme Misfortune put a killing 
Damp to all the Courage and Fury of the Jeu, WHO. 
having now loſt 1 which they.chiefly; 
fought, did not think their Lives worth enjoying any 
longer. The loud Outcries and miſerable Lamen— 
tations of the People ecchoed from all the adjacent 
Mountains; and many famiſh*d and expiring Perſons 
made ſhift to lift up their dying Eyes, and to bewaik 
the Fate of the once glorious Temple. In the mean 
time the Roman Soldiers * Victory with. 
Ret; | | * f a 
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all imagina le Fury and Revenge, cutting in pieces al! 
that they found about the Temple, and ſetting fire to 


- the'reſt of the Buildings; in one of which ſix thou- 


kind Men, Women, and Children, who had been de- 
juded thither by a falſe Prophet, periſh'd miſcrably in 


te Flames. 
Ix this Conſußen the ſeditious Jews found Means 


to eſcape into the City, where they deſired a Parly 


with the Roman General, who highly condemn'd them 


for their Obſtinacy, but nevertheleſs promis d them 
their Lives upon immediate Submiſſion. They re- 
fuſed, 8 ny upon his Promiſes, and des 


manded Liberty rt City with their Wives 


and Children; at ic Titus was ſo exaſperated, that 


— cauſed Proclamation to be — 1 1 2 were no 
er to expeft any Mercy. Accordingly he permitted 
his: Soldiers to burn and plunder all the Lower City; 
but the Chiefs of the factious Parties retiring to the 
King's Palace, where great Numbers had depoſited 
their Wealth, defended themſelves obſtinately againſt 
the Namant. They likewiſe barbarouſly flew above 
eight thouſand of their own Countrymen, and, carry- 


mg away all the Money and Treaſure, . betook them- 


and ſtrongeſt Part of the City, 


ſelves to the 


called Sion, ſituated upon a ſteep Rock, where they 


threaten d to defend themſelves to the laſt, and there 
tyrannized with more Cruelty than ever; till Titus ha- 
Ving rais'd his Batteries, and made a Breach in the 
Wall, they loſt all their Courage, and in great Con- 


ſtermation abandon'd the Towers, which were their 


only Strength, and in vain ſought to eſcape by hiding 
See” in Vaults and Privies; from whence both 
Fobn' and Simon, two Ringleaders of their different 


Factions, were dragg d out, and the former condemn'd 


& perpetual Imprifonment, whilſt the latter was re- 
fery'd: to grace the Triumph of the Roman General. 
Tus Rrmans became Maſters of all the City on — 
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_ down in the Streets, kill'd all that came in their. Way 
without Diſtinction, till the narrow Paſſages and Alleys 
were choak'd up with Carcaſes, the Kennels ran with 
Blood, and the whole was involy'd in one general Con- 
flagration. To this fatal End was the famous City 
of Feruſalem reduced, after a Siege of about five 
Months, in the ſecond Year of the Reign of epa - 
Aan, and thirty-ſeven Years after our Lord's Cruci- | 
fixion. | There periſh'd in this memorable Siege na 
- leſs than r;100,000 Perſons, and 97,000 were taken 
Priſoners; - beſides 237, 490 more, (according to - 
 fephus) who fell in the preceding Wars. At laſt, 
when the Soldiers had glutted themſelves with Rapine 
and Bloodſhed, Titus order'd them to lay the Walls 
of the City and Temple, and whatever had eſcap'd 
the Flames, level with the Ground; which Order was 
ſo punctually executed, that (except three Towers, 
which for their Strength and Beauty were left as Mo- 
numents of the City's Statelineſs to Poſterity) the 
Whole was laid fo flat, that the Place look'd as if it 
had never been inhabited; our Saviaur's Prophecy 
being thus accompliſh*d, that one Stone of it ſhould 
not remain upon auot ber. 
Tnus ended the Jewiſh State and Oeconomy; and 
their Country, which had for ſome Time been govern d 
by the Romans as Friends and Protectors, was now | 
enſlaved, and its / Inhabitants baniſh'd, ſold, and dif- 
perſed throughout all Parts of the World; whereby 
the ancient Prediction of the Sceptre's departing from 
Judab was compleatly fulfill'd, though it was in ſome 
meaſure accompliſh'd- under Herod the Great, as has 
been before obſerv'd. - But the laſt and moſt dreadful 
- Diſperſion of the Jews did not happen tilt the Reign 
of the Emperor Adrian, ſixty- ſix Years after the De- 
ſtruction of Jeruſalem by Titus; for, having enter d 
into a Rebellion againſt the Romans under a falſe AZe/- 


un. wür. 2. Luke xi. 44. and xd. 6. 
| | Q 3 Hab, 
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fidh, chey were at length totally ſubdued, five hun- 


„ 


Ages and Sexes, in publick Markets 


dred and eighty thouſand of them being ſlain in fe 
veral Battles and Skirmiſhes, and their whole Land 
laid waſte and deſolate. Thoſe who farviv'd the ge- 
neral Ruin were fold in incredible Numbers, of all 
appointed for that 
Purpoſe. Many of them were tranſported into Egypt, 
where ſome periſh*d by Shipwrecks, ſorme by Famine, 
and others were ſlain like Beaſts by the Pagans. In a 
word, they were baniſh'd for ever from their native 
Country, and their whole Race forbidden to ſer foot 


on it, or come within View of Jeruſulem, even from 


the higheſt Mountain, upon pain of immediate Death; 
and thus they became Sojourners and Strangers im all 
Nations, Fugitives and Vagabonds throughout the 
Earth, and to this Day remain, as Monuments of the 
9 9 of God, a ſcatter'd and deſpiſed Peo 

e. n „ EET Dn 3 bogs ry” 220 5 7. | E 


Fx this final Diſperſion” of the Jeiſb Nation, 


Jeruſalem, which had been rebuilt by Adrian and call'd | 


lia Capitolina, was inhabited chiefly by Romans and 


Foreigners, having Temples and Statues in it erected 
to the Heathen Deities, which continued ſtanding till 
the Time of Conſtantine the Great, when Chriſtianity 


was firſt ftabliſh'd by human Laws. That Emperor 


butt ſeveral Churches in Jeruſalem, und his pious Mo- 
ther Helen is ſaid to have founded no leſs than two 
- hundred Churches and Monaſteries in ſuch Places of 
the Holy Land, as were noted for the Birth, Miracles, 
and Sufferings of out Saviour, or for the Reſidence 
and Actions of the Bleſſed Virgin, the Prophets, and 
Apoſtles. In the Year 613, the Perfians made them 
ſelves Maſters of this Country under their King GD 
roes II. but were ſoon expell'd by the Emperor Hera 
clius. It was again conquer'd in the Year 637 by 
"Omer I. Caliph of the Saracens, who: kept Poſſeſſion 
of it (except during Part of the Reign of Charlemagne) 


till the Year 1079; when they were expell'd by the 


Turks, 


Lurks, who lorded. it in their ſtead, with-equalTyrany 


ny. At length Pope Urban II. cauſed à Councilito 


be held at (Clermont in France, wherein he follicited 
the Princes of Chriſtendom to undertake. the Recovery 


of. the Holy Land from the Hands of the Infdehs 
h or holy War, as 


which began the firſt Croiſade s, 

8 call'd, no leſs than three: hundred thouſaud 

n en 

2 — drove ape) 7 urks \ before, hemp moth of 222 
ogg m 


r 


Time of his Inauguration laying, Tomas not 55 fe 
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2 T Word i. is 1 to 47 do. Ther reckons eight Col. 


nify an Expedition againſt 
dels and Hereticks, particularly 
againſt the Turks for. 


fades. for the onqueſt pf · the 
MB Guo. Part. of it ʒ 
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gaging in that Service under ſeveral Leaders, 


3 
ough. he re. 


eRecove- the birt undertaken in, 1995, at 
ry of Pal:ftine; in which. vad the, Councilof Glermene b Hege. 
N Numbers formerly | engaged cond in 1144, under Lei VH, 


e ke Hema 
ope's Bu —.— 
of 2 Clergy . of thoſe Times, 
repreſentin A as a;Point of 
8 and... a. meritorious 
Action. Thoſe who intended 
to go on this Errand tinged 
themſelves by wearing Croſſes of 


different Colours on their Cloaths, 


thoſe of the Englichß being White, 
the French. red, the 577 
green, the Germans black, aud 
the Jralian; yellow; and from 
hence, as well as from the Croſs 
they bore in their Banner, comes 
the Name of Croijade or Cruzar 


the third in 1188, by Henry II. 
of England, and Phils Av 
of France ; the fourth in 185. 
by Pope "Cele/tin III, ang che t 


Emperor Henry, VI | 
publiſh'd in 1198, by. — * 


Innocent III, wherein the Freneh, 
Germans, and 7 enetiant engag- 
ed; the fixth under the ſame 
Pope, in 1213, which ended in 


the Rout of the Chriſtians; the 
ſeventh reſolx d at the Council 
of Lyons in 1245, and underta- 


which was the ond of ou 


and the laſt: of all, in 1268. 
24 2 Chri- 


2 
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, Prince tö tor a Crown of Gold in that City, 
whore the-Redeemer of the World wore ont of Thorn. 
bus new Kingdom of Jeruſalem ſubſiſted eighty- 
. Mats, under a Suceeſſion of nine ſeveral Princes, 
whom the above: mention 'd Godfrey was the firſt, 
d\'Cty'of Ln/ienan'the laſt; for in the Year 1187, 
the 'third 77 cat Ks Eing's Reign, not only Jeruſalem, 
bur the greateſt Part of the Holy Land, was ſubdued 
by the victorious Saladin, Sultan of Egypt; whoſe 
Suoceſſors maintain d their Ground till 1317, when 
delimus I, the Turtiſp Emperor, added dock Paleſtine 
and Egypr to the Ottoman "minions, to which they 
Kill continue annex u· 47 | 
By chis time, perhaps, the Reader will *think'he 
has been ſufficientiy detain d at Ferufalrm, from which 
City we departed ori Wedneſday the firſt of May 1774, 
after we had made à handſome Prefent to the Gr 
vent for our Entertainment, and recerv'd from the Fa- 
wer Suatdian Certificates of our having viſited all the 
Loly Places“. We fer out at Six in the Morning, 


aa 3.4 
_.. Dr. Pocrelg, a hte Tag. 
ler, liged us with a Form 
bf ane of theſe Certißcates, 


« chants 2 lite- 
« © ras ipſpecturis, e au- 
4 dituris, atem in Domino 


which I hve here tranſcribed 
fir the Satisfaction of the Curt- 
dis." Frater Aygelieus de 
2 ordinis Minorum re- 
of ſerv antiæ ſancti pa- 

wh nokri Franeiſei; * lector 
10 Werde gie, almæ obſervan- 
06 tium provinciæ Bononiæ pa- 
ter, & copgregationis de Pro- 
* paganda Fide reſponſalis, mif- 
* fonum Egypti & Cypri præ- 


'E fectus, in Tpartibas” Orientis 
* 'miſionarius & commiſſarius, - 


te totius Terræ 'Sandtz cuſtos, ihe - 186 tir,” 


% Montis Sion, nec non ſan 

unt fepulchrt Domini” noftri 
#-Jeſa'Chrift Nags & ſer- 
'Y ac uniwerfis & r 


33 4 


« ſem iternam. Noveritis per- 
4 jlluſtrem dominum dominum 
« A. gatione Anglum, de vo- 


8 chte causd, ſuſcepta pere- 
= 21 cond a ſana Palæſtinæ 


ud loca, præſentia & 
„ ſanctiima 9 Sal- 
e vatorig ac Domini noſtri Jeſu 
„ Chriſti condecorata, anno 3 
4 nativitate ejuſdem Domi no- 
« ſtri Jefu Chriſti miltefimo. ſep- 
<< tipgenteſimo trigeſimo oftavo, 
die vero — 1 menſis Mar- 

Jeroſo ymam ap ulifſe'; 
« inde” 7 entibus -diebus 
* præci ſeu ſanctua- 
* ria in es operata ſunt 
< noſtræ 5 Te myſteria, 


and 


and in lefs than three Hours arrived at Emmans, which 
is about ſeven Miles North-Weſt from Feruſlem, in- 

habited by Arabs, who obliged us to pay 4 Capt, 
One may. perceive here the Ruins of an ancient Ca- 
ſtle, and alſo of a Church erected by Paula, a Roman 


Lady, on the Spot where the Houſe of Clzophas ſtood, 
in memory of our Saviour's bein Known there to his 


Diſciples in breaking of Bread T. This Place Was 
formerly the See of a Biſhop, under the Metropolitan 


of Ceſeres, dut is now dwindled to an inconfiderable Z 


Village. © 
Arrzx bring b ſome Refreſhinert by the: Side 


of F ountain, we continued our Journey, and about 
Four in the Afternoon arrived at Rama, or Ramula, 
anciently Arimatbea, twenty-four Miles diſtant from 
Jo len, and twelve from 

nds on a little Eminence in the Midſt of a Plain, 
the Streets are narrow, and the Houſes contemptible; 
but there are ſeveral Ruins, OT of Chriſtian 
Churches, which are ſo many Monuments of its once 
better Condition. Here are likewiſe the Remains of 
a Monaſtery built by Philip the Goad, Duke of Bur- 
gundy, for the Accommodation of Pilgrims, which 
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Teppa. This Town © 


« utpote n & g. 
1% chrum beatæ Maria virginis in 
4 valle Jehoſaphat, quæ in monte 
« Sion & in monte Oliveti, czte- 

« raque, five intra ſive extra ur- 
b Jeruſalem mœnia fita, & 
4 quæ in Bethlehem, ubi Salva- 
< tor naſci dignatus eſt, & circa 


Bethlehem, & in via Bethle - 
s hemitica, quz in montana Ju- 
ic dææ, ubi beata virgo ſalutavit 


6 Elizabeth , ortumque habuit 


% magnus propheta & præcurſor 


Domini; item & quz in Na- 


t zareth ac 8 continentur 
reliqua alia loca 


« Galilxa, ' & 
« cjuſdem Domini noſtri 


2 in vin Samariæ 
viſuaſſe: In quorum omnium 
& ſingulorum ſidem, has no- 


« Chriſt W ac 


« ſtras teſtimoniales dedimus 


1 propria manu ſubſcriptas, ac 
« ſigillo officii noſtri munitas. 
< Jeroſolymis, in noſtro conven- 
«« tu S. Salvatoris, die 28 A- - 


44 prilis 1738. 
Frater AnozLicvs DE 
% GAZOLO, guardianus 


1.8 «© ſaeri montis Sion, & 


„ 


« cuſtos . totius e 
gan 
8 Luke Wav. : 30, 31. 


ſtill 


& devote 


ago © The Tae ese 1 


fil retains. n. of Sion Houſe, and belon 
the Franciſcan Convent at Jergſalem. Several, 
2 F who trade chiefly in i 0! 
| . IT | 
...T'xe next Morning about Ten o'Clock, we.came 
mos now call Fi Jalfa, once a conſiderable Place, 
ed at preſent to an inſignificant Village, con- 
5 only of a few. Cottages, and Grottos cut in the 
ſome Warehcuſes, and two little T owers, which 
command and defend the Harbour. It is in reality 
the Port to the neighbouring Town of Rama; but 
the Haven is neither fafe nor commodious, nor deep 
h to admit Ships of any great Burthen. Joppa 
* d a very ancient City, and ſome think it was 
built by Japbet, and from him call'd Japho. The Sy- 
Fans had a Garriſon here in the Time of the Macca- 
Bess; and, having a, Fleet in the Harbour, invited two 
hundred of the principal Inhabitants on board, a 
drown'd them; Which baſe Treachery was NR 
by. Judas, who burnt their Fleet, and put the Men to 
the Sword. It Was twice taken by the Romans, and 
the laſt Time burnt to the Ground. On the Rocks 
hereabouts (according to the pottical Fiction) Audro- 
meda was chain*d*, and <P" to a ke wo 


=? 811 n Id For 


„The ee 
a we —— apr? 


N * cantes © a Ro | 
| "3+ Fit Abantiades nfs quod levis avra capilles r 
bete Moverat, & e-pido manarant Jumina flitu, | 
ty ten eum vatus oſt opus. ee, 


* 


; 1 29% E fupet; &, viſc correptus imagine or MA, 


Pens ſuas quatere eft oblitus in atre Pema. ? Metis: 2 wv. 
Chain d to a Rock ſhe ſtood ; young Perſeus * d 
His rapid Flight to * the — Maid. 

So ſweet her Frame, fo N 674 y fine, _ 

+ She ſeem'd a Statue by divine, 
Had not the Wind — waving Treſſes ſhow'd, 
And down her * the melting Sorraws FW 


which 2 


Land] CHARLES Tours.] EV; 25k 


Liberty, and married her: But Ovid, cormrary to other 
Writers, makes Ethiopia the Scene of this Story, : Ix 
was at Joppa that the Prophet Jonab embark'd “, | 
he fled from the Preſence of the Leid, who had com- 

manded him to go and preach Repemtance to the H 
ple of Nintveb. In this 'Fown alſo Prrer raiſed "Tax = 


ſion of the Sheet full of all Sorts of Animals let down 
from Heaven f. And here, according to Tradition, 
Mary Magdalen, Martha, and their Brother Lazarus, 
were by the Jews put on board an old ſhatter*d 
Bark, and committed to the Mercy of the Winds and 
— 4; 8 55 e 
Havinc ſtaid two Days at Joppa, we got a Paſſage 
in a ſmall Veſſel laden with Soap, bound to Damiata 
in Egypt. We ſet ſail on the 4th of May with the 
Wind at North-Eaſt, and on the 6th in the Morning 
we found ourſelves within ſix Leagues of the Egyptian 
Coaſt; which the Seamen knew, not by a Sight of it, 
(for it lies too low for that) but by the Depth of the 
Water, it being about the fame Number, of Fathoms: 
And another Sigh of our approaching the Land was 
the ſounding Plummet's bringing up dhe black ſlimy 
Mud of the Nile, which fertles at che Bottom of the 
Sea, to the Diſt4aee'of feven-or eight Leagues from 
the Mouths of that Riybr.. Towards Noon we came 
to an Anchor about two Leagues from the Land, 
where the Ships uſually ride, the Mouth of that Branch 
of the Nile, on which Damiata is ſituated, being 
choak'd by two Banks of. Sand, that make the En- 
trance very difficult. Beſides, the People of Damiata, 


Her faultleſs Form the Hero's Boſom fires ; + 
The more he looks, the more - he ſtill admires: 
Th' Admirer almoſt had forgot to fij 
And ſwift deſcended, flutt' ring from on high. ' Euspen. 
 ® Fonah i. 3. wy l rien, 
+ A, i 40, 41. * ; 


Waal te Lag M. and in the fame Place he had is rr 


— — 


— 
* * 
— 


* 


ſuſſer the Shi boats of Strangers to come u the F 


are carried to and from the Shi 
Dr in the 
1 Lighters. In one of theſe 4 
which came to unlade our Veſſel, 

to „ Damiats, where we landed in the 


5 at the Houſe of an [talian Mer 
the % 4-9 11 
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CuaxLzs Twourson, 


call'd 77 mneb, and is ff 
the River South-Eaſt 
Menzale being emp 4 
is arge, but moſt of the 
ever, Ido not pretend to give a 1 Deſeiption 
of the Place, as we had not an O portunity of view- 
ing it with Freedom ; for the Inhabitants are cert 
the moſt ill natured Peo plain the Turkiſb Dominion, | 
and have ſuch 3p; ron to the Europeans, that a 

Stranger cannot go into any of the Streets, except 
_ thoſe that are chiefly inhabited b iy them, without be- 
ing inſulted. At the North End of the Town there 
is a ſine round Tower, built of hewn Stone, which 
was probably the Work of the Mamalukes, after they 
recover d Damiata from the Chriſtians. It is one o 
the moſt conſiderable Cities in Egypt far Trade, vaſt 
Quantities of Rice and Coffee being exported from 
hence to all Parts of Turkey z and abundance of To- 
hacco imported from Latikes®, and r from the 
Coaſts of Syria and Paleſtine. 7 093 | 


®*. Dr. Shore ita that the | 


fl 


ſelves chiefly in the more prob 


Inhabitants of the Country near 
Latikea in Syria have of late neg- 
lected both their Corn and their 


Vineyards, and employ them- 


2. 


table Culture of Tobacco. 
adds, that this is a very Sat 
rable, and indeed eb only Arti- 


cle of Trade, which hath in 4 


Having 


—— = 


: 


ut 


$38 W TxAv ans of Egypt. 
' Havinc hired a Bark to carry us to Cairo, we left 
Damiata on the 8th in the Morning; and, the Wind 
being briſk, we bad very pleaſant Sailing up the 
River, and the Proſpect on each Hand of us extreme- 
ly delightful.” Nothing, indeed, can be ___ 
. IST I ene 
| is it; a ſurprizi 
ber of Vie ages, * 8 of Palm-T = round 
them, ſucceſſively ng EUR to. our N 5 
ind tlie pole b. 9 Wh e e Ice ne of Frujt- 
_ and Longs ough "May is not Bo noſt 2 
tageous Sea Month to rake a View of Egypt, Dece 


bag th the Month when it e in its greateſt 5 


| . Tur Day Allowing we paſs'd by a large Town 
| = Manſoura, on the Faſt Side of the River, which 
pgs is the aficient Taxis, the Zoan of the Scrip- 
from whence this Branch of the Nile Ws 
nam d the Tanilic Branch. During the Holy War, 1 
Chriſtian Forces were twice defeated near Man ; 
the firſt time when the Earl of Artois was p16 
and” Mi brave Earl of Saliſbury died fig ghting or on his 
| the Troops being all cut to pieces. Their 
| At Overthtow was when the French engaged with 
Lewis the Ninth "at their Head,” who was taken Pri- 
foner, and Danyata was given, up to the Egyptians as 
Part of his Ramm. 3 
Poco on our Vo vage, we paſe'd * 


menu on the Welt, and 600 Arc Aboufir, two 


cotiliderable Towns; 4 for I 17 eh omit the ames 
of moſt of the Villag ges, W 5 are almoſt innumera- 


ble. Farther up, on 1 Eaſt Side, we came to Benal. 
baſſar ; ; to the North whereof are evident Tokens of 


| (oy Years greatly enriched 20 at" Desde of. that 

City ; for there are annually Branch of Trade at Ih . 
5 off from thence, to eu] Shaw's Travel, p. 365. | 
| ata and Scandarea, x V Nun. ali. 22. mh 


twenty thouſand Bal 


* 17.41 any 


A a 


ject of their a They alſo w worſhipp'd a Billy 


Ld 


Vie had fair d) running North-Eaſt to Damiata, and 


Hierogiyphicks. The Prieſts of Heli 


"=> ve ACH IMES !/FromySon; E/; 2 35 


an ancient City, which perhaps wag\Bubaftus, fu mots 
for the. Worſhip of Diana, who had a Temple chere, 
and Who: Was Ned 10 the De. ne Er 1 


Lzaving Kew ae Tou 65 leſs. Note = 


kind ws; we came to the Place where the Mie divides 


itſelf into two great Branches, one of them (up which 


the other North-Weſt! to Raſerto. Fhat Tract of 
Land which is incloſed by theſe two Branches of the 
River, and the Mediternanaan, was anciently: call d 


Delxa fratn its triangular Figure, like the:Greek Lax. 


ter of that Name, and is the moſt fruitful Part of By 
Spt. There are likewiſe many ſmaller Branches, or 
rather Canals, fron. theſe two large ones, ſome thd 
Mork of. Art, and athers of Nature; but none 01 
them, as; far as I could learn, are favigable, encept 
thoſe f Raſetto and Damiuta. Az to che ancien 
Branches of the Nile, ſome of them thave:undoubtedly 


been choak' d up for want of being clean:d. and the 
: Face of the Delta has und 


exgone. — many! Akerationgs 
that at is very Gificull;if non analy impeliihje, to ſew | 
tle them at preſent. 1 8 Bs 
"ALT TLE above the Dalla, e 
Eaſtyand: of the Nile, is a+ Village:calfd:- | 
near whitth-are. the Ruins af Helionolis, the Os of the 
Seriptunet , a City of great Antiquity, and famous 
for its Temple dedicated to the. Sun, the chief Oba 


under the Name 3 that Animal was 


dored at Mempbis by the Name of Abit. The ſmall 
Remains of this City lie North-Eaſt of Gad, but con- 


tain nothing remarkable, except an Obelifk, the Head 


of a Sphinx or two, and ſame Stones .adorn'd with 


were the 

moſt famous of any in Egypt for their, Study of Phi- 

loſophy td any e were the mo ag r 
» Gi; xli. 4, FO, 1 4 . ; 


_ 
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Days, to Which five more were added by Hermes 
 Triſmegiftus,. It is very probable that the Country a- 
dout Heliopolis was the Land of Goſhen, or of Ra- 
meſes, inhabited by the Children of Ifuel; eſpecially 
re of the firſt Set- 
tlement of N Hebrews: And perhaps Cairo might be 
_ Rameſes, the Capital of the. Diſtrict of that Name, 
| where the Hrarlites had their Rendezvous" befare their 
out of Zyypt. e 
Tux Village of Matters, and the Coates 7 Solar 
| Miles South of it, is remarkable for the — * Wa- 
. ter that is found there, upon digging about four Foor 
deep, which is ſaid ——— entirely free from Salt, and 
_ than the Maney: of _ Nile. — is 3 | 
that in any Part of Egypt, by digg wer 
Surface of that River, Water may a but it is 
purges y brackiſh, occaſion'd by the nne 
| thri tough which! it is ſtrain . | 
In —— oe ae derived 
dt Bulac, here we — having been five Days in 
our Paſlage from Damiata. Buluc is the Port to the 
City of Cairo, which ſtands 245 a Mile and a half 


ce Eaſtward of the Mie. It: is near two Miles in 


arcumference,. and has a Cuſtom-houſe, with many 
Varehouſes, and Kanes or Inns for Travellers; but 
none of its Buildings are worth Notice, except one, 
which is a beautiful Bagnio. At this Place we hired 
Aſſes to carry us and our Baggage to Caird, where we 
lodged the rſt Night at an Inn, but after wards at a 
French Merchant's during Gur Stay i in that:Cify. - 
(ARO, or Grand Cairo, by the Egyptians call'd | 
4 Meſer, is the Capital of Middle” Egypt, and the Seat 
of the Turliſb Baſhaw or Vicer _ of the whole King- 
dom. It s a Mile and a half diſtant, as I have al- 
ready obſery'd,” from the Eaſtern Bank of the Nie, 
and ö — Plain, having a Mountain to the South 
| 1 * 9 which the ancient Caſtle of * 


makihg it conſiſt of three hundred and fix: 


__ _ Cnantes TroMesON, Ei; 257 
ant was ſituated, Bulac, -whoſe "Extent was men- 
tion'd above, lies a full Mile North-Weſt of Grand 
Cairo; and Old Cairo, which is about two Miles in 
Compaſs, ſtands higher up the River, a Mile and a 
half South-Weſt of the City. Thoſe Travellers, there- 
fore, who have given' us ſuch wonderful' Accounts of 
the Extent of Grand Cairo, and the Number of its 
Inhabitants, muſt have included Old Cairo, Bulac, and 
perhaps all the neighbouring Villages, in the Compu- 
tation, and even then have far exceeded the Truth; 
for Grand Cairo, or the New City, properly ſo call'd, 
is not above ten Miles in Circumference. We muft 
allow it, however, to be exceeding populous; ſeyeral 
Families, to the Number of twenty or thirty Perſons, 
frequently living in a ſmall Houſe; and the Streets in 
the Day-time being ſo crowded with People, that it is 
difficult to paſs along. 2 
Tu Streets of Cairo, as in moſt of the Turkiſh 
Cities, are very narrow and crooked; the wideſt of 
them, which runs the whole length of the City, from 
-one Gate to another, being no better than ſuch as are 
uſually. call'd Lanes in London. This Narrownels, . 
however, is attended with one Convenience, that they 
can lay a ſlight Covering acroſs from the Top of one 
_ Houſe to another, whereby the Streets are agreeably 
ſhaded from the Sun in the hot Seaſon of the Year: 
.* Very good Regulations are made in Cairo for the 
Security of the City, eſpeeially in the Night- time; for 
moſt of the Streets, at leaſt every Ward or Diſtrict, 
have Gates at each End, which are ſhut up as ſoon as 
it is dark, and every one of theſe Diviſions is watch d 
by three or four Janizaries; by which means Rob- 
beries are prevented, and all People obliged to retire 
early to their ſeveral Habitations. .Some little Streets 
confiſt of Shops only; and they have ſeveral Beze- 
ſtines, or Exchanges, which are likewiſe fill'd with 
Shops, thoſe of the ſame Trade being generally to- 
Vol. III. N XLIII. R gethor; 
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gether; and all are lock'd up at Night, the Owners 
_—_— to their Houſes. : 
I nave long ago obſerv'd, that the ptivate Build- 
Inga in the Turbißß Cities make but a very indifferent 
Appearance; and the Obſervation holds particularly 

| good with reſpe& to thoſe in Cairo. The Houſes 4 
the common People are uſually built of Sun- dried 
Bricks or Clay, and are two Stories high; but thoſe 
'  .of the richer Sort are built of Free- ſtone to a certain 

| -Height, above which is a Kind of Cage- Work, ſome- 
times fill'd up with unburnt Brick; and, having few 
or no Windows towards the Street, they look quite 
diſagreeably to one who has been — Mr to the 
European Cities, where the Buildings have ſomething 
of Beauty and Regularity on the Outſide, as well as 
Conveniency and Ornament within. Moſt of the 
Houſes have flat terraſs*'d Roofs, on which the Inha- 
'bitants take the Air in the Summer-Evenings. _ 
© Tax beſt Houſes in Cairo are built round a Court 
or Square, and are richly furniſh'd and adorn'd with- 
in, notwithſtanding the Meanneſs of their Appear- 
ance. Their Halls are generally paved with Marble, 
over which are handſome Cupolas, ſometimes open at 
Top, to let in the Air; the Walls and Cielings of 
the principal Apartments ſhine with Gold and Azure, 
the Sofa? s are furniſh'd with the richeſt Velvet Cu- 
Mions, and the Floors cover'd with the fineſt Carpets. 
We were admitted into one of theſe magnificent 
Houſes, ſaid to have been built by Babarites, a Sul- 
tan of Egypt, who lived towards x End of the thir- 
teenth Century. The Entrance to the grand Apart- 
ment is by a fine old Door, ſomething in the Gothic 
Taſte; but chiefly remarkable for two Pillars on each 
Side of 1 it, which, though cut out of one Stone, are 
wrought in ſuch a manner, that each of them ap- 
pears like two Links of a Chain, hanging down from 
the W to the _ The rf Salon is B the 
a : | 35 5 
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Figure of a Greek Croſs, with a Cupola in the Middle 
and is wainſcotted ten Foot high from the Floor in i 
coftly and elegant Manner. All round the Top, © 
the Depth of two Feet, are Arabic Inſcriptions; un- 
derneath which are- Works of Mother of Pearl and 
fine Marbles, in. the Form of ſmall Arches; and be- 


low this it is all done in Pannels, round each of which = 


runs a Border of: Moſaic Work, compoſed of Pearl, 
. Glaſs, and fuch-like Materials. | 7 

 SevERAL of the Bagnio's in Cairo are very hand- 
ſomely adorn'd and furniſh'd, being Places much re- 
ſorted to by the Mabometans, both on account of 
their religious Purifications, and for the fake of Di- 
verſion and Refreſhment. There are ſome Bagnio's 
on purpoſe for the Women, or certain Days ſet apart 
for them only, when the Men are not admitted; and 
theſe Times are an agreeable Reſpite to them, from 
that Confinement to which the Fair Sex is 98 
ſubject in the Turtiſb Dominions : But, as I obſery'd 
in ſpeaking of Conſtantinople, the Ladies of Quality, 
and Wives of rich Men, are deprived of the Pleaſure 
of frequenting the publick Bagnio's, having Baths pre- 
pared for them in their own Houſes. 5 
Tur Number of Moſques in Cairo is quite incre- 
dible, but moſt of them are poor little Buildings ſcarce. 
eight Yards ſquare : However, many of them are mag- 
nificent Fabricks, and great Ornaments to the City. 
That which ſeems to me to exceed all the reſt, both 
as to the Solidity of its Structure, and a certain ma- 
jeſtic Statelineſs which ſtrikes the Spectator, is the 
Moſque of Sultan Haſſan, built at the Foot of the Hil 
whereon the Caſtle is ſituated, It is very lofty, ane 
crown'd with a beautiful Corniſh that projects a great 
way, and is adorn'd with groteſque Sculptures. Its 
Figure is that of an oblong Square, ang the Entrance 
to it is finely inlaid with divers Sorts of Marble, the 
Top of it being alſo embelliſh'd with Carvipgs after 
the Turkiſh Manner. The Steps, by which it was for- 
VET, | 1 merly 
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| merly aſcended, are broken down, and the Door 
I  wall'd up, it having often ſerv'd for a Shelter to the 
Malecontents in Times of public Inſurrections. On 
account of the Strength of the Place, the Government 
now thinks proper to keep a Garriſon of Janizaries 
within its Diſtrict, who are quarter d in ſeveral adjoin- 
ing Apartments. | TR 
" 'Taxre are many Moſques in the Neighbourhood 
of the City, as well as within' the Walls, that deſerve 
"a Traveller's Attention. That call'd Amrab, ſaid to 
have been formerly a Chriſtian Church, is ſupported 
by almoſt four hundred Pillars, amongſt which there 
is ſo much Difference, that they ſeem to have been 
collected, together with their Capitals, from ſeyeral 
ancient Buildings. But the Moſque, which in my O- 
pinion furpaſſes all the others in Beauty and the Coſt- 
'lineſs of its Ornaments, is one that ſtands to the North- 
Eaſt of the City, call'd Kubbe-el-Azab, that is, the 
Cupola of the Azabs or Azaphs, a Body of Turkiſh 
Infantry, to whom it belongs. It is a noble Room 
about twenty Yards ſquare, cover'd with an elegant 
and ſtately Dome, raiſed on a Baſe of ſixteen Sides, 
in each of which is a Window. It is wainſcotted all 
round, eight Feet high from the Pavement, with Pan- 
nels of the choĩceſt Marbles, among which are ſeveral 
Slabs of red and green Porphyry. The Borders of 
the Pannels are carv'd and gilt, and a Sort of Freeze 
ranges round, on which Arabic Sentences are cut in 
large gilt Characters. The Walls above this are like- 
- wiſe adorn'd with Arabic Inſcriptions in Letters of 
Gold, the whole Cupola is gilt and painted in the fi- 
neſt Manner, and all over the Moſque hang a great 
Number of Glaſs Lamps, Oſtriches Eggs, and 2 
like glittering Ornaments. . 
Tux Copti's or Cophts, as the Egyptian Chriſtians 
are call'd, have ſeveral Churches in Cairo, one of which 
belongs to the Patriarch, who reſides here, though he 
\ * takes his Title from Aexandria, as well as that of the 
Tt 1 EE Greeks, 
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Greets. The proper Church, however, of the Copti 
Patriarch ſeems to be that of St. Macarius in Old 
Cairo, where he is elected and enthroned; and in one 
Quarter of this Town theſe Chriſtians have at leaſt 
ten or twelve Churches, moſt of which have old ones 
under them. They generally conſiſt of a Nave and 
two Iſles, with Galleries over them ſuſtain d by Pil- 
lars; and are adorn'd with Columns in the Front, that 
ſupport the Roof. The Chancel is ſeparated from the 
Body of the Church by a Partition, which is frequently 
beautified with Sculptures, and inlaid with Ivory, Tor- 
toiſe-ſhell, and other coſtly Materials. The Greeks 
have a Church dedicated to St. George, for whom the 
Turks have likewiſe a greatVeneration, and according- 
ly reſort thither ſometimes to perform their Devotions. 
But the greateſt Curioſity it affords is a Chain with an 
Iron Ring faſten'd to a Pillar, which they tell us has 
ſuch an extraordinary Virtue, that three Days Con- 
finement in it is a certain Cure for Madneſs. : 

THe Fews have a Synagogue here remarkable for 
its Antiquity, being built, according to their Account, 
about ſixteen hundred Years ago; and they ſay that 
the Spot, where they uſually read the Law, was ho- 
nour' d with the Preſence of the Prophet Jeremiab. 
They have ſeveral ancient Manuſcripts, and among o- 
thers they pretend to have one of their Law, written 
by Ezra's own Hand; who having omitted, as they 
ſay, the Name of Gop out. of Reverence, wherever 
it ought to have occurr'd, found all the Vacancies mi- 
raculouſly fill'd up the Day after it was finiſh'd. This 
Manuſcript they eſteem ſo ſacred, that no body is per- 
mitted to touch it; and it is preſerved, as we were 
told, in a Niche about ten Feet from the Ground, 
before which a Curtain is drawn, and Lamps are kept 
continually burning. About two Miles out of the Ci- 
ty is the Place where the Jews bury their Dead, 
which they do in the following Manner: They dig a 
Grave five or ſix Foot deep, and on the, Welt Side of 

| 9 . 
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- the Bottom of it they make a Hole big'enough to re- 


4 


Ceive the 5 where they epi pling beGec | 
Stones againſt the Hole, and then fill up the Grave; 
bor it ſeems they hold it contrary to their Law, to 


throw Earth upon the Body. «© _ 3 
Bux to proceed With our Defeription. of Grand Cai- 
. The Kbajis, ot Canal, which cotnes out of the 

ile near Old Cairo, runs quite throup 
tn Miles beyond it, and is probably the mi: 
Trafanus of the Ancients, Neat the Mouth of this Ca- 
nal there is a Mound or Mole, which they break down 
every Year with great rejoicing, when the Nile riſes to 
4 certain Height; and thereby the Water is convey'd 
into the City, and from thence diſtributed to the 
Gardens and the adjacent Country. There are ſeve- 
125 Bridges over this Canal, but the Houſes on each 
Side of them intercept the View of it: However, it is 
quite dry ſome Months in the Year, when it is as a 
Street, and People walk along it from one End to the 
other. When it begins to be dry, it is no good 
Neighbour; a Stench arifing from it that is very offen- 
five to thoſe who live near it, and muſt needs be un- 
Wholeſome. ee e and "Ede 
 Tarxz arelikewile ſeveral Squares about the City, 
ſore half a Mile, ſome three Quarters found, ſo con- 
trived as to receive and Hold the Water of the Nile, 
' Which is convey'd into them from the Malis when the 
River riſes. Theſe Ponds or. Lakes continue above 
half the Year, and afford an agreeable Entertainment 
to the Inhabitants. about them, who are People of the 
beſt Faſhion of any in the City, and frequently drvett 
themſelves in the Evening with their Ladies in fine 
Boats and Barges. Concerts of Mufick, and ſome- 
times Fire-works, add to the Amuſement; and the 
whole is a delightſul Sight to the Spectators, efpecia 
Iy thoſe who view it from the Windows of the neigh- 
bauring Houſes. When the Waters are gone off, 
the beautiful Scene is changed, and nothing but Mud 
. | appears; 


my 


h the City, and 
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appears; but this is ſoon ſucceeded by a more pleaſing 
View of green Corn, and — of Harveſt, in 
the Middle of a great City, and on thoſe very Spots 
where Boats were ſailing a few Months before. 24 

Tn Caſtle of Cairo, ſaid to have been built by Sa- 
ladin, is ſituated upon a rocky Hill, on the South Side 


of the City. It has two Entrances, both on the North; 


one of them call'd the Gate of the Azabs, the other 
the Gate of the Fanizaries. The Aſcent by the for- 
mer is narrow, being all the Way cut out of the 
Rock; but that by the Gate of the Janizaries is grand 
and ſpacious. This Caſtle is a Mile and a half in 
Compaſs, and looks hike another City, being ſurround- 
ed by high and thick Walls, ſtrengthen'd with Towers 
after the ancient Manner of Fortification; but as it is 
commanded by a Hill to the Eaſt, it does not appear 
capable of ſuftaining a long Siege, whatever it may 
have done before great Guns were invented. On the 
Weſt Side of the Caſtle are Remains of very grand 
Apartments, ſome of which are cover'd with Domes, 
and adorn'd with Moſaic Pictures. It is probable 
theſe formerly belong'd to the Sultans, and have been 
ſince inhabited by the Baſhaws; but this Part of the 
Caſtle is now taken up by a great Number of Artifi- 
cers who work for the Government, and are employ d 
in weaving, embraidering, and preparing the Hang- 
ings and Coverings that are SY ſent to the Tem- 
Ple at Mecca. 

From the higheſt Ground in the Caſtle, which is 
near a magnificent and ſpacious Salon, common 
called Joſeph s Hall, we have a moſt delightful Pro- 
ſpect of Cairo, the Pyramids, and all the adjacent 
Countries. Here perhaps was the Terrace to this 
grand Hall, which is now all open, except on the 
South Side, and is ſupported by abundance of large 
Columns of red Granite. Some of the Capitals are 

Corinthian, others very plain, and ſome only 


mark'd out in Lines like Leaves. Each Pillar has an 
R 4 Arabic 
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Arabic Sentence cut round it, and over the Pillars and 
22 there ws rem Freeze, fill'd with 
Inſcriptions in the 2 guage. It is to be que- 
ſtion . whether this Structure was ever finiſh'd, — 
therefore we may conjecture that the firſt Row of 
Pillars in the Front were deſign'd for a Portico. Fhey 
ſeem to have been brought Gn ſome ancient Build- 
ings, moſt probably from Alexandria ; for Columns of 

one Stone were ſcarce in uſe. among the Egyptians be- 

fore the Greeks came into that Country, who :diſplay'd 
= their Art and Magnificence in the building of that 

Nx AR the Middle of the Caſtle is a large Court, on 
the South Side of which are the Apartments of the 

Baſhaw or Viceroy, and alſo the great Divan, in 
which are to be ſeen ſeveral. leathern Shields faften'd 
together, each of them almoſt an Inch thick, with the 
Javelin ſticking in them, with which they were pierced 
by Sultan Amurath, being preſerv'd as a Monument 

of his Strength. Not far from hence is the Mint, 
where they coin their Gold, and ſome ſmall Pieces of 
three Farthings Value, call'd Medines, which are Bits 

of Iran waſh'd over with Silver. R 

I xx this Caſtle they likewiſe pretend to ſhew us the 
Priſon in which Jeſeph was confin d; but what has 

been repreſented by Travellers as the moſt ſurprizing 

Curioſity of all, is the Well which they call Joſepb's, 
not perhaps from the Patriarch Joſepb, as it has been 

nerally underftood, but from a Grand Vizier of that 

ame, who had the Direction of the Work about ſe- 
ven hundred Years ago. However this be, the Well 
certainly deferves the Attention of the Curious, and 
therefore requires a particular Deſcription. It is cut 
dawn through the natural Rock; but the Stone indeed 
is ſoft, and it would have been more difficult to have 
dug it if the Soil had been Earth or Sand, and to 


have built a Wall round within. We deſcend to the 


5 | Horton of this Well by a Staircaſe that goes 5 
5 2 10 u | 
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mund it, above fix Feet wide, the Rock being left at 
leaſt half a Yard thick between this Paſſage and the 
Well, by which we are 83 from falling, or 
even looking into it, unleſs it be through Holes that 
are cut to let in Light at convenient Diſtances. The 
Deſcent is very eaſy, each Step being about ſix Inches 
high, and five Feet broad; but the Place is ſo dirty, 
that in moſt Parts the Steps are hardly perceivable. 
In this manner we go down to the Bottom of the 
firſt Part of the Well, which is a hundred and fifty 
Feet deep; when turning a little to the Right, we 
come into a large Chamber (if I may call it fo). cut 
out of the Rock, where Oxen, by means of Wheels, 
raiſe the Water out of the lower Part of the Well to 
the Bottom of the upper Part, from whence it is 
drawn to the Top by another Set of Oxen above. 
This lower: Wall is not ſo wide as the former, and the 
Deſcent is difficult and dangerous, the Stairs being 
narrow, wet, and dirty, and no Partition left between 
them and the Well to prevent your falling. It is 
likewiſe dug through the Rock, and is a hundred and 
twenty Feet deep, which added to the Number of the 
upper Part make two hundred and ſeventy Feet in all; 
and yet this falls ſnort of the Calculation of other Tra- 
vellers. As the Bottom of this Well is probably on a 
Level with the Bed of the Vile, or rather lower, it is 
conſtantly ſupplied with Water; but, paſſing through 
the ſalt Soil, it is not good to drink, being a little 
brackiſn, and fit only for common Uſes; however, it 
is diſtributed in Pipes to different Parts of the Caſtle. 
Havi deſcribed this Well, it ſeems natural to 
ſay ſomething of the eee by which a Suppl7ß 
of better Water is brought to the Caſtle from the Ri- 
ver itſelf. At the North End of Old Cairo is a plain 
but magnificent hexagon Building, each. Side of it 
being above fourſcore Feet in length, and as many in 
height, ſaid to have been erected by Campion, the laſt 
but one of the Mamaluke Kings of Egypt. It has = 
: eaſy 


—— 
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eaſy Aſcent on the Outſide for the Oxen to go ups 
that turn the Wheels which raiſe the Water to the 
Top of it from the Reſervoirs below, into which it is 
let from the Nile by a Channel cut for that Pur 
Five Oxen, and the ſame Number of Wheels, are 
employ'd in drawing the Water to the Top of this 
Building, where it runs into a large Baſon, and from 
thence into the Aqueduct that conveys it to the Caſtle, 
The Aqueduct itſelf, which is built in the Ruſtic Style, 
makes a grand Appearance, though Uniformity has 
not been regatded in it, the Arches and Piers being of 
different Dimenſions ; but the latter are moſtly about 
ten Feet wide, and the former from ten to 1— 
The Arches are about three hundred in Number *, 
which are ſome of them very lofty, but grow lower 
as they approach the Hill, where the Water running 
into a Reſervoir is from 3 raiſed up to the Cut 
by ſeveral Wheels one above another. 

IJ0o the South of the Caſtle lies a kind of ancient 
Suburbs called Caraſu, at the Entrance whereof are 
ſome magnificent Tombs cover'd with Cupola's, a 
Poſed to be the Monuments of Egyptian Kings, 

of the Caliphs, the Relations of Mabomet, who ma 
quer'd this Country; and the People have ſuch a Ve- 
neration for them, that they will not permit either 

Fews or Chriſtians to paſs by them without alighting 
from their Aſſes, as an Expreſſion of their Reſpect. 
. -Caroffa ſeems to wake been anciently a Sort of Univer- 

ſity for the Study of Law and Divinity, but gteat Part 
of it is now in Ruins, eſpecially the Colleges and 
Convents of Derviſes, of which there were formerly a 
furprizing Number. . About forty of theſe Religious 
now live together in a Convent at a Place call'd Caſſa- 
raline, a little way North from the Mouth of the Kha- 


+4 Traveller are not agreed whereas Dr. Pocacke — Y 

as to the Number of theſe them only two hundred and 
Atches, Thevenot reckoning no eighty-nine ; and others vary 
Jels than res hundred and _ from both theſe Computations. 
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tis, where there are fine Gardens planted with Orange, 
Lemon, and 6ther Fruit-trees. Their Moſque is a 
handſome ſquare Building, cover'd with a beautiful 
Cupola ; and at the Entrance of it are hung up ſeveral 
Curioſities, chiefly of the wonderful Kind, collected 
by the Derviſes in their Travels; particularly a Gtant's 
Boot, a Pipe of an extraordinary Size, and ſuch-like 
Trifles. Thefe Monks affect an uncommon Sanctity, 
and are civil and communicative to Strangers. They 
are not the dancing Derviſes, of which Sort there are 
none in Egypt, if Iam rightly informd. | 

' Ont Day we took the Pains to climb up to the Top 
of Jebel Duiſe, a Mountain which perhaps has been 
ſeparated by Art from that wheteon the Caſtle ſtands, 
and by which it is commanded, as has been already 
obſerv'd. At the Eaſt End of it are ſeveral Grottos, 
ſome of which are inacceſſible, but thoſe we could 
come at were Rooms of ten or twelve Feet ſquare, and 
pretty lofty. Here is likewiſe a Moſque which takes 
its Name, as well as the Hill, from the Sheck Duiſe, 
who was buried in it; as were his Children at a little 
Diſtance from it, together with the Sons of ſeveral 
Baſhaws. Not far from the Moſque is a ſolid Build- 
ing of Stone, aſcended by ten Steps, and about 'a 
Yard ſquare at the Top, on which a Sheck (or Prieft) 
goes to Prayers upon extraordinary Occaſions, as at 
the Commencement of a War, or when the Nile does 
riſe ſo high as is requiſite to make a plentiful Scaſon; 
and ſach Oratories they have about moſt Towns in the 
Furtiſb Dominions. On the North-Weſt Summit of the 
Hill; are two Caves cut out of the Rock, with Holes 
through the Roof to let in Light; and above theſe is 
a Place to which People frequently aſcend for the ſake 
of enjoying one of the fineſt Proſpects in Egypt, tak- 
ing in the Caſtle and City of Cairo, and all the Coun- 
try round, eſpecially the Delta, as far as the Eye can 
penetrate. We deſcended the Hill on the North 
Side by a very eaſy Way, practicable by Camels 

8 | themſelves ; 
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- themſelves; whereas the Aſcent on the South is no- 


ding but a winding Foot-path up the Side of the 
5 1 Mountain, where it is almoſt perpendicular. There 


a Quarry of good Free-ſtone in this Hill, which is 


much uſed in the Buildings of Cairo. 


Arrxx we had pretty well ſatisfied ourſelves ah 


| viewing what was moſt remarkable in the City of Cai- 


70 and its Neighbourhood, we determin'd to croſs the 
Nile, e d pay a Viſit to the famous Pyramids, thoſe 
wondro s Monuments of the Wealth and Grandeur of 


the ancient Kings of Egypt. With this Intent we hir- 


ed Aﬀes, took with us three Days Proviſions, and 


two Janixaries arm'd with Sword and Muſquet, each 
of us alſo carrying a Fowling-piece, as well for our 
Diverſion, as for a Security againſt the Arabs. We 
ſer out betimes in the Morning for Old Cairo, where 


we made a ſhort Stay to take a View of the Granaries 


commonly call'd Foſeph's, which indeed are nothing 
but ſquare Courts encompaſs'd with. Walls about five 


Yards high, ftrengthen'd with ſemicircular Buttreſſes. 
Theſe Courts are fill'd with Corn, brought down from 
_ Upper Egypt for the Uſe of the Soldiers, and diſtribu- 
red amongſt them as Part of their Pay; which, how- 


ever, they generally convert into ready Money. As 


the Granaries are open at Top, the Grain is cover'd 
with Matting; but nevertheleſs, the Birds ſometimes 
find Means to come at it, for which a certain Allow- 


ance is made to the Keeper of this Magazine. There 


isa flight Fence of Canes round the Tops of the Walls, 


which a Thief muſt neceſſarily break down before he 
can carry off any Corn; fo that it ſeems deſign'd, not 


to prevent Robberies, but to give Notice when they , - 


have been committed. 
Tux Town of Old Cairo is the port to the New 


City for all Boats that arrive from Upper Egypt, as 
| Bala is for thoſe which come up from the Delta. In 


general the Buildings are ruinots, bur there are many 
good Houſes in it, and the Inhabitants are pretty nu- 
MErous. ' 
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merous.. Three or four Franciſcans live here in a neat 
little Houſe, belonging to the Convent of thoſe Fa- 
thers at Jeruſalem, of whoſe Welfare we gave them 
an Account. Near the South Corner of Old Cairo aro 
the Remains of an extenſive Structure, ſuppoſed to 
have been a Sort of Caſtrum for the Roman Troops at 
Babylon, which Town was probably ſituated on a 


founded by ſome Captives who eſcaped from Babylon 
on the Zupbrates. This Caſtle is at preſent call'd 
Kieman, is built of ſmall hen Stone intermix'd with 
Layers of Brick, and has ſeveral large round Towers, 
one of which is converted into a Greek Nunnery. As 
it is inhabited by Chriſtians, there are two or three 
Churches in it; but ſome Parts of the Building are en- 
tirely deſtroy'd, and the reſt in a ruinous Condition, 
it having often been the Refuge of factious and rebel- 
hows Farties. | yo. ee 
_ HasTzexinc from Old Cairo, we croſs'd the Nile 
near the pleaſant Iſland of Roida, (of which hereafter) 
to the oppoſite Village of Gize or Geeza, where the 
ancient Memphis is generally ſuppoſed to have been 
ſituated, though the Ruins of that famous City are ſo 


ces of them are now to be diſcover'd. About ten 
Miles to the Weſtward of this Place, upon a Ridge 
of rocky Hills on the Borders of the Lyb:ax Deſerts, 
ſtands thoſe three vaſt Pyramids, ſo juſtly the Admi- 
ration of all that behold them. There are many o- 
thers, indeed, diſperſed up and down; but moſt of 
them are ſo much inferior in Bulk to any of the for- 
mer, that Travellers take little Notice of them, con- 
fining their Obſervations chiefly to the three which 
appear moſt conſiderable. The Hill, on which they 
are ſituated, riſe with an eaſy Aſcent from the Plains 
of Egypt about a hundred Feet; and the Rock con- 
ſiſts of ſuch Free-ſtone as is uſed in the Pyramids 


Tag 


themſelves. 


neighbouring Mountain, now call'd Fehuff, and was 


compleatly buried or removed, that not the leaſt Tra- : 
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Tux largeſt of theſe Pyramids, which has ſuffer'd 
leaſt by Time and Weather, is fix hundred ninety- 
three Engliſh Feet ſquare at the Baſis, and its perpen- 
dicular Height is four hundred ninety-nine Feet; but 
if we take it as the Pyramid aſcends inclining, then 
the Height is equal to the Breadth of the Baſis, name- 
ly, fix hundred and ninety-three Feet, the Angles and 
the Baſe making an equilateral Triangle. The whole 
Area, therefore, of the Baſis contains four hundred 
eighty thouſand two hundred and forty-nine : ſquare 
Feet, which is ſomething more than eleven Acres of 
T 

TuIS id is on the Outſide by Steps, 
which are from two Foot and a half to E 
Height, and broad in Proportion, being placed in ſuch 
a Manner, that a Line ſtretched from the Bottom to 
the Top would touch the Angle of every Step, if the 
Stones were not waſhed and impaired by: the Air and 
Rains; but they are ſo worn and moulder'd away at 
preſent, that they cannot conveniently be aſcended, 
- Except | 
gle. Each Step is one entire Stone, many of them 
thirty Feet in Length, and the Number of Steps from 
the Bottom to the Top is two hundred and ſeven“. 
The Day being warm, we had no ſmall Fatigue and 
Difficulty in clambering up to the Summit of this 
Pyramid, which does not end in a Point, as mathe- 
matical Pyramids do, and as it appears to thoſe who 
view it from below, but in a ſquare Platform, confift- 


ing of nine large Stones, beſides two that are wanting 


| at the Angles. Each Side of this Platform is above 


on the South Side, or at the-North-Eaſt An- 


This is Mr. Greaves's Num- 
but Travellers differ ſtrange- 

y in their Computations, per- 
haps from their having aſcended 
the Pyramid at different Places. 
Sands makes the Steps two hun- 
dred and fifty-five, Lewenſtein 


two hundred and futy; Theve- 


not and Maillet reckon two hun- 
dred and eight, and Dr. F- 


cocle counted two hundred and 
twelve, though he thinks that 
Greaves and Maillet come near- 


eſt the Truth. | 


ſixteen 
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ſixteen Feet, ſo that ſome Scores of People may ſtand 
upon it, and from thence enjoy one of the fineſt Pro- 
ſpects that the World affords, .  - _. 
Max Travellers have reported, that a Man can- 
not ſhoot an Arrow from — Top of this Pyramid 
beyond its Baſis, but that it will fall upon ſome Part 
of the Structure; whereas it is certain, that a good 
Bow and a ſtrong Arm will ſend an Arrow much far- 
ther. The Story of theſe Pyramids caſting. no Sha- 
dows is of equal Credit with the former; for though 
indeed they caſt none at Noon-Day for almoſt three 
Quarters of the Year, yet in Winter at Noon,. and 
every Morning and Evening in the Year, they cer- 
tainly caſt a Shadow proportionable to their Bulk: 
And we may remember, that Thales of Miletus, above 
two thouſand Years ago, took the Height of theſe 
| V Apes by their Shadows, as we are inform'd by 
Pliny and Laertius. | ; 


* 


Mx deſcended the ſame Way we went up, till we 
came to the Entrance of this Pyramid, which is ſix- 
teen Steps from the Bottom. It is about three Foot 


high, and as many wide, running downwards with a 


ſteep Deſcent for ninety-two Feet and a half. Ha- 
ving paſs'd through this Streight with lighted Tor- 
ches, the farther End whereof is ſo narrow that we 
were forced to creep upon our Bellies, we came into 
a wider Place, where we ſaw a great many Bats of 
an uncommon Size. From hence we got into another 
_ Paſſage five Feet in Height, and a hundred and ten 
in Length, through which we aſcended to two Gal- 
leries, one of them running horizontally, and the other 
riſing upwards in the fame Direction with the Paſſage. 
The aſcending Gallery is a very ſtately one, not in- 
ferior either in Materials or Workmanſhip to the moſt 
magnificent Buildings. It is paved and lined with white 
poliſh'd Marble, cut in vaſt Squares or Tables; and 
the Joints are ſo cloſe, that they are ſcarce diſcernible, 
The Height of. this Gallery is twenty-ſix Feet, and 


1 | the 


LY 


Weight of the Pyramid above. 


{ 
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the Breadth fix, having Benches on each Side of po- 
liſh'd Stone. Paſſing from hence through a ſquare 
Hole mto ſome Cloſets or little Chambers, lin'd with 


 Thebaick Marble, we enter a very noble Hall, ſtand- 


ing in the Centre of the Pyramid, equally diſtant from 
all the Sides, but ſomewhat nearer the Baſis than the 
Top. The Length of this Hall is thirty-four Feet, 


its Breadth ſeventeen, and its Height nineteen and a 
Half: Its Floor, Sides, and Roof are all of Thebaick 
Marble; and the Stones are of a vaſt Size, eſpecially 


thoſe that form the Roof, lying acroſs the Room like 
ſo many huge Beams, and ſupporting the enormous 
WIrnIN this glorious Hall ſtands a Tomb, ſup- 
poſed to be that of Cheops or Chemmis, King of Egypt, 


the Founder of this Pyramid. It is of one entire Piece 


of Marble, hollow'd, and uncover'd at the Top, and 


ſounds like a Bell on being ſtruck. Some ſay, that 


the Corpſe has been remov d from hence, but proba- 
bly it was never laid here; for Diodorus, above ſix- 
teen hundred Years ago, writes, that Chemmis and Co- 
phren, the Builder of the next Pyramid, notwithſtand- 


ing they deſign d theſe Structures for their Sepulchres, 


were neither of them buried in them, the People be- 
ing exaſperated by the Hardſhips they had undergone 


in erecting them, and threatening to tear their dead 


Bodies in pieces; whereupon they commanded their 


Friends to bury them privately in ſome obſcure Place. 


This Tomb is of the ſame Kind of Stone with which 


the whole Room is lined, being a ſtreak'd Marble, 
with black, white, and red Spots, which ſome call 


Thebaick Marble, but others take it to be a Sort of 


Porphyry, the Leucoſtictos of Pliny, whereof there were, 
and l ſtill are, a vaſt Number of Columns in Egypt. 
Fux Figure of the Tomb is like an Altar, or two 
Cubes finely ſet together; and the Stone is ſmooth 

and plain, without any Sculpture or Ornament. The 
outward Superficies is ſeven Feet three Inches and a 


half 
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half e three Feet three Inches and three 
. Quarters in Depth, and much the ſame in Breadth; 
but the hollow Part within is little more than. ſix Feet 
long, two Feet deep, and as many broad. It is not 
eaſy to conceive how the Tomb was brought into the 
Place where it now ſtands, it being impoſſible itſhould 
enter by. the narrow Paſſages above deſcribed ; which 
makes moſt People conclude, that it was raiſed up 
thither from without, before the Roof of the Cham- 
ber was cloſed : But why may not we conjecture, with 
an ingenious modern Writer, that there was ſome 
Way left to come at this Hall, which is not yet diſ- 
cover'd? For it is ſcarce credible that any Prince 
ſhould direct his dead Corps to be dragg'd to his Se- 
pulchre through ſuch impracticable Paſſages. 0 
The Poſition of the Tomb is exactly North and 
South *, and equally diſtant from all Sides of the 
Room except the Eaſt, from whence it is placed as 
far again as it is from the Weſt. Under it there ig a 
little hollow Space dug away, and a large Stone in the 


Pavement removed at the 


le next adjoining to it, 


which was probably done in hopes of finding ſome 


One thing very remarkable 


in thd firſt Pyramid is, that the 
Sides of it ſtand exatily facing 


the four rs of the W 
and conſequently mark the true 


preciſe Poſition could not well 


have been owing to Chance, but raiſed 
Was in all Probability the Effect 
of Art and Deſign; and that it 

confirm'd Ti 


really was ſo, 6 
by the ſame Poſition of the 


cient Structure is a true and per- 
manent Proof of the early Pro- 
2 the Egyptians in the 
Seience of Aſtronomy. M. 4. 


 Chaxidles, an excellent Mathe- ö 


matician, who took che Dimen- * 
ſions of this Pyramid in the Year 
1693, at the ſame Time ob- 


ſervid the Exatineſs of its Si- 
| | tuation; which being deſignedly 
Meridian of the Place » which . 


| retion in the Heavens in that / 
Tomb within: So that this an- 


&, or (which amounts to 
the ſame thing) in the Poles of 
the Earth or the Meridians; as 


M. Fontenelle has obſerv'd in his 
Elogium of the above · mention d 
Gentleman. ene 


8 2-4 6. 
F * 
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hidden Treakire; it being a ſuperſtitious Prodigali 
the Aneients, and continued to this Day 
ladies, to conceal Money in their ep u- 


. 10 the horizontal Paſſage abovemention'd, 
Which is a hundred and ten Feet in Length, it leads 
did nm arched Vault or Chamber, ſtanding due Eaſt 
dad Weſt, of a Grave-like Smell, and half full of 
e It is about ſeventeen Feet lon and fiſteen 
che Walls are entire, and d over with 
and the Roof is cover'd with Her 2 


. — lit; which in 
e ee 


e >. 
but there is one oo; N to be obſerv d, ot burp is a. 
Virprizing „taken Notice of by Phurarch, who 
"hays — it cir four or five Times; wherein he 
does not exceed the Truth. The long · continued 
Noiſe which is heard on diſcharging a Muſket at the 
Epttance into the Pyramid is very remarkable; bor | 
"this Effect may be-accounted for by alas Big | 
Bs omar ra an, and carried in the = 
*narrow*Paſſages already deſcribed, as in ſo many Pipes 
_ or Tanks, to the ner = e Nl ; 
ue out, reflects 2 Alf, 72 5 4 Circulation of 


3 ante forme: which by degrees des 
— 51 x | 


rss rr Arſt Pyrit 
| kind the ſecond, * to have been built by C 
Poren, the Brocher "_ 3 Stones here 


|  hewn out of the ſolid Rock, ſupps 


dun win others behind them, .vyhich, are A 


5 ſome other ancient Writats, affirm that 


1 
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n large as thoſe of the for- 
| mner;-mor do 2 
e W 


and free from bs conſiderable Breaches. 

0d com ty onſet Bei, I Dino 
to thoſe of the firſt, and its Aſcent appears tq bel 

what A Hole has been r 

on the North Side of this Pyramic 

an Entrance, as it is reaſonable to 
none has been yet diſcover er d, nor is it | jon. 
there be any Rooms or Apartments W. oF 

it is highly probable there are, this be! Ho 

the Sepulchre naps an Egyptian ar as val g 41 
former. On the North and Weſt ies pf 1 ee 
mid is a Foſſe, about ninety Feet wide 

deep; along which are a great Numbe or; on OY 

Sigg ph 


defign'd for Lodgings for-the ee Pri Prieſts. Þ Ve 
enter into them by ſquare Openings, much of. the 
ſame Size with the narrow Paſſages of the firſt Pyra- 
mid; and many of che Chambers have a Communic; 


Tur third Pyramid ſtands about 2 + Firs ag. fo 
the ſecond, on an advantagious R 
which makes it ſeem — | 
though the Pile be anuoh leſs and lower: Ex 2 86 
ol its Baſis is about three hundred Feet, and its Heighf 
is much the ſame. - Herodotus, Diodorus wy 1 
cat Part o 
this Pyramid was built:(or caſed at leaft) with Hlack 
or Erbiopic Marble: But whatever it may D e. 
have been, it is ſtrange that ſeveral of the M 
— deſcribe it in the fame Mannet for. the Whot 
to be built of a clear 3 Stone, | 
1 than that of either 12 the prune} 
round 1 ic 1 ve the 1 . by 


Pyramids: 
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the Granite it was adorn'd with, which has been pulPd 
down, and moſt of it carried away, but ſome few 
Pieces of it ſtill continue in their Places. This Py- 
ramid is ſaid to have been built by Mycerinus, whoſe 
Name was engraved on the North Side of it, accord- 
ing to Diodorus; but no ſuch e ee is to be ſeen 
| at = a, 

Lavixc been IN putticular | in the Deſcription of 
Hoſe three greateſt Pyramids. of Memphis, or. of Gize, 
they are now call'd, it wilt be needleſs to ſay much 
of rhofe that are to be ſeen in other Parts of Egypt, 

ſt of them (as T have already intimated) being much 
inferior to theſe in Magnitude, except one that ſtands 
near the Mummies, whoſe Dimenſions and. Structure 
are pretty near the ſame with thoſe of the firſt and 
largeſt Pyramid above deſcribed. - It may be proper, 
however, to obſerve, that they are not all of the ſame 
Form, ſome of them being quadrilateral, others round 
and pointed at Top like a Sugar-Loaf; ſome riſing 
with a greater, and others with a leſſer Inclination. 

Wuo were the Builders of theſe wonderful Stru- 
Krures, has been a Subject of much Diſpute, Some 
pretend they were erected by the Patriarch Foſeph for 
_ Granaries, to lay up the Corn of the ſeven plentiſul 
Years againſt the enſuing Famine; and, to ſupport 
this Imagination, derive the Name Pyramid from Py- 
rot, a, Greek Word ſignifying I beat; whereas it is 
generally ſuppoſed to come from Hr, which in the 
ne Language ſignifies Fire, becauſe a mathematical 
yramid terminates in a Point like Flame. But the 
Opinion, that theſe Pyramids were built for Granaries, 
is entirely groundleſs and abſurd; for, beſides that thei their 
Figure is the moſt improper of any for that Purpoſe, 

the few Rooms or Cavities within them (the greateſt 
Fart of them being nothing but ſolid Piles of Stone) 
do 1 overthrow ſuch a Conjecture. 
Ornenxs ſuppoſe” theſe Fabricks to have been e- 
tected by che Pu during their heavy Bondage 
under 
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under the Tyranny of the Pharaohs; and this is ſup- 
ported by the Authority of Joſephus, who ſays, that 
when Time had extinguiſh'd the Memory. of. the Be- . 
nefits of Joſepb, and the Kingdom was transferr'd to 
another Family, the 1/raelites were treated with great 
Rigour, and waſted by various Labours. They were 
order'd to cut Canals to receive the Waters of the 
Nile; to raiſe Walls, and caſt up Banks, to. hinder 
the. Inundation of that River from drowning - their 
.Towns and Villages; and, amongſt other Gren. | 
they were employ'd in building the vaſt Pyramids in 
queſtion. But the Scriptures do not ſeem to fayour 
this Opinion, for according to them the ſlaviſh Em- 
ployment of the Maelites was the making of Bricks, 
whereas all theſe Pyramids are of Stone. This, how- 
ever, cannot be call'd a poſitive Confutation of the 
Hypotheſis under Conſideration, for though the / 
 raelites, a little before their Departure out of Egypt, 
might be employ'd in making Bricks, it by no means 
follows, that they were never employ'd in any other 
Works. And when is it more likely that the E- 
2yptian Kings ſhould undertake theſe prodigious Stru- 
ctures, than when they had ſo many hundred thou- 
ſand Slaves in their Dominions, whom they ſeem'd 
under a Neceſſity of keeping continually in Action, 
to prevent their breaking out into Rebellion? 
Accox Dix to.. Herodotus, the firſt or greateſt of 


whom Diodorus names Chemmis; for that they are one 
and the fame Perſon may eaſily be made appear. Both 
thoſe Hiſtorians agree that the ſecond was erefed, by 
_ Cephren, Brother and Succeſſor to the former Prince: 
And the third is ſaid to have been raiſed by Mycerinus, 

| the Son of Cheops, as we have already mention d. 
Some of the Greeks indeed pretend that this laſt was 
built by a Courteſan named Rhodopis or Rhodope: But 
this is very improbable, conſidering her Condition and 
the Vaſtneſs of e and beſides, . 


che three Pyramids above deſcribed was built by Cheops, - | 


4 
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5 ſhew! TR fhe did not five till a Tong Time after 
theſe. Pyramids were in being. After Fx the above - 
Ated "Authors inenuouſty confefs, that thete is little 
Agreement either among the Natives of Fey?!, or an- 
Het Hittoriatis, with refpe& to the Founders of any 
the Pyrainids we are fpeaking of: And the Arad 
e ate undder the fame Unicertairity, forhe attri- 
them to Nithrod, others to Queen Daluki, and 
hers concludinit that they muſt have been built be- 
Tore, the Flogd, or elſe the ferriory of the Founders 

. would. bave been better prefervd. 

"SINCE it is uncertain who were the Founders of the 
8 it would be in vain to endeavour to deter- 
"mine the Time When they were erected; eſpecially as 
E dan be mote precarigus than the Egyptian 

hronology. However, if we do not allow them to 
be bb ancient as the Time of the Tfrazlites being in 
Pt, (which yet appears to me a very probable Con- 
Ure) we muſt grant them to be about three thou- 
400 Years old; fince Heredotus, who lived two thou- 
and two hundred Years ago, was able to find fo little 


1 


* 


ted Ar 
2 


F oder Us, Who lived 'before the Birth of our Saviour, 
a ppoſes the great Pyramid to have been built at leaſt 
* thouſand 15 before his Time. 
Tux rext Thing diſputedd is the End for which'theſs 
ramids were erected; but'nioft Travellers, and Au- 
12 wha have wrote upon this Subj ect, are of Opi- 
nion that they were intended for ſe chral "Monu- 
. ments. Diodorus tells us expressly, t at emmis and 
. Opbron defign'd to have had their Bodies depoſited 
Wk the Pyramids they built, though it was order d o- 
| * for 2 Reaſon above mention'd; and Strubo 
adges all thoſe near Memphis to have been Royal Se- 
zulchres. 'T o this the Writings of the Arubs are con- 
fonant ; but if none of theſe Authors were *extarit; the 
. which remains to this Day in the firſt Pyramid: Is 
Y to put the Matter — all Cantroverly. 


War 


Satisfaction in his Enquiries concerning them; and 
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"War the tian Kings ſhould put 14 9 4 
to the vaſt je of building theſe . | 
Enquiry of a higher Nature. 5 el Mak 5 | 
to have been the Works of 1 8 and Pliny 558 
ectures that the: J built them partly for Oſtentatian of 
ir Power and Grandeur“, and Nh y out of State 
Policy, to divert the People from Mutinies and Inſurr 
rections by keeping them in Emplo a way It is ve 
le they might in ſome meaſure be influenced - 
theſe Moti yes, but there is another Reaſon 105 


riven for theſe pe Undertakings, ariſing from 
Freak of the Egyptians, who not only believ 
urre&ion, but that as long as the Body. e 
the fo long the 25 continued with it; which 1; 
Was alſo the Opinion of the Stoicks, Hence it 
that the Egyptians. took that exceſſive Cate to embalm 
their Dead in order to preſerve them from Cotruption, 
that fo the Souls of the Deceaſed might long remain- 


About their reſpective Bodies, not to animate or quicken | 


them, but only as Attendants or ( zuardians, unwilling 
to leave their former Habications: And upon the ſame 
58 955 they Baer! them in the Wan durable 23 5 
endeavouring thereb 
to render them l B e 
Tux Reaſon 3 


of the pyramidal igure for gg 12 fonum 
MART 7 For „n Monuments. Inter 19 
Idea of theſe 


% won confiat' à pubs fats 
Pyramids, when © «fort, fuftiſſemo 3 obliteraits 
„ % ante varitatis auctoribus. In 
e uſelels Oſtentation of the « a Word, according to the ju- 
_ — . 4 dicious Remark of Diadarus, 
4 ys 5 al 
at by 


{ 


« the Induftry of the Architects 
of thoſe ids is no leſs N 
* juſt Puniſtunent their Me- „ valuable and vain 
4 HP is buied in Oblivion, 2 For: 
* Hiſtorians not ein on tian co ptible 
„ themſelves rl 2 - 7 gidteulon Rollins Ancient 
e who e theſe Hiftary, Vol. . Ch, 2. Ses. 2. 


* | they 
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they were not always of that Shape) ſeems to have 
| been, ' becauſe it is the moſt permanent Form of Stru- 
Cure, being neither over-preſs'd with its own. Weight, 
by reaſon of its gradual contracting and leſſening from 
the Bottom to the Top, nor ſo ſabe to the ſinking 
in of Rain as other Buildings © Beſides, they might 
 hireby intend to repreſent their Gods; Pyramids. and 
Obeliſks, which are only a leſſer Sort of Pyramids, 
being anciently, both by them and other Heathens, 
ereCted and worſhipped as Images of ſeveral Dei- 
_ In What Manner theſe wonderful Structures were 
built, and by what Contrivance the Stones, eſpecially 
thoſe _ vaſt ones of the firſt Pyramid, were raiſed to 
that Height, has alſo been the Subject of much Spe- 
culation. Herodotus, whoſe Expreſſions are not very 
_ clear, ſuppoſes, that when they had laid the firſt Range, 
they raiſed other Stones thither from the Ground, by 
wooden Engines, which form'd the ſecond Row; and 
| by; an Engine placed upon that, they drew up the 
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Stones that compoſed the third; there being as many 
Engines as Layers of Stone, or but one Engine that 
might be removed. as there was Occaſion: And alſo 
adds, that the higheſt Parts were firſt finiſh*d, and the 
reſt in Order, down to the very loweſt. Diodorus ima- 
gines the Work was done by the Help of Mounds, 
Which he ſays the Egyptian, pretended were raiſed of 
Salt and Nitre, and that they were diffoly*d and waſh'd 
away by letting in the River. Our learned and ingo- 
nious Countryman, Mr. Greaves, ſuppoſes that they 
firſt built a large Tower, the Height of the intended 
Pyramid, to the Sides whereof the reſt of the Build- 
ing was applied, Piece after Piece, like ſo many But- 
treſſes, ar | = 
to the loweſt Degree. Another Conjecture has been 
made, which, if true, would make the Labour be- 
ſtow'd on the Pyramids much leſs than is imagin'd; 
and that is, that they took the Advantage of building 


round 
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leſſening in Height, till at laſt they came | 
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round a Hill when they began one of theſe Structures. 
If this be the Caſe, we may ſuppoſe the great Pyra- 
mid incloſed two rocky Hills, the preſent Entrance 
probably being on the Top of the one, and the grand 
Chamber with the Tomb in it on the Top of the o- 
ther. In a Matter of this Uncertainty, every one 
muſt be left to his own Conjectures; but as for thoſe 
above - mention'd, they appear to me to be liable to 


many Objections; nor do I ſee any Reaſon for endea- 


vour to leſſen the Difficulty of erecting the Structure 
in queſtion, ſince the Wealth of the Egyptian Kings 
and the Number of Workmen employ'd were un- 
doubtedly adequate to ſuch vaſt Undertakings. 
NoTHinc ſeems: more ſurprizing to me, than what 
the Ancients tell us, that the immenſe Quantities of 
Stone made uſe of in theſe ſtupendous Fabricks were 
brought either from Arabia, -Thebais, or Ethiopia. The 
ten Years which they aſſign for hewing them out of 
the Quarries, and conveying them from ſuch a Di- 
ſtance to the Place where the Pyramids were erected, 
are. in my. Opinion too little for that Purpoſe, But 
upon Examination it appears moſt probable, that the 
greateſt Part of the Materials were dug from the Rock 
on which they ſtand, and that only the Marble of the 
Rooms and Paſſages within, and the outſide Caſing, 
if any ſuch there were, as is generally ſuppoſed) was 
fetch'd from thoſe diſtant Quarries © © 
 "Enovcn has been ſaid to give the Reader an Idea 
of the Magnificence of the Egyptian Pyramids, to con- 
firm which I ſhall only add what Diodorus tells us, that 
the Number of Men employ'd-in building the firſt or 
greateſt of the three was 360,000, and Pliny makes 
them ſix thouſand more; large Bodies of them reliev- 
ing one another at ſtated Periods, and: alternately ta- 
king their Turns of Reſt and Labour. It is agreed 
that twenty Years were ſpent from the beginning to 
the finiſhing of the Work; and Herodotus adds, that 
in his Time there was an Inſcription on the Pyramid, 
. | declaring 


_ als :[Q©: w W of. fEeypr. 
5 much had been, expended only in Ra- 
diſhes, Onions, and Garlick N the Workmen, being 
"no leſs than ſixteen hundred Talents of Silver, or a- 
bout 400, 000 l. Sterling; from whence we may jud 
1 12 prodigiops Sums the whole Lare mi 


Bronx I ee this Place, I muſt take forme Nats 
of a 1 . at leaſt the Head of one, which ſtands 


t 2 er of a Mile to the Eaſt of the ſecond 
ramid. It is uſually. call'd à Sphinx, which is a fa- 
„ having the Head and Breaſts of 2 
Woman, the Wings of 2a Bird, Fe Claws of a Lion, 
and the Body like 2 Dog. This Figure, among the 
Eoptians, — a ſymbolical Repreſentation of the 
ing of the Nile in the Months of Fuly and Auguſt, 
. fag the Sun paſſes through the Signs Leo and Virgo. 
They likewiſe made uſe of it in their Hierogly hike 
to repreſent a Harlot ; intimating the Danger of being 
_captivated by the Charms of 2 faithleſs Woman, 
whom the fond, Lover in the End finds as cruel and 
.rapacious as a Lion. Of this Sphinx however, near 
the Pyramids, there is little to be TT from 
che Shoulders upwards, being a:monſtrous- Buſt of a 
Woman, all cut out of the 104 Rock, and 2 1 5 
Parated from it; ö ee | 
- which ſeems to be adventitious, It is almoſt | 
Feet high; fifteen, Feet from the Ear to the ay 
and above Feet wide at the lower Part of the 
ar Begi ning of the Breaſt. The Sap ſoac- 
. cimulated ,abaut Xt, that one can bur juſt diſcoyer the 
Top of the Back, in which there is a Hole ab 
. Feet long, ſeyenty-five from the hinder Part of the 
5 Neck, and thirty from the Tail. We could not get 
up to the Top of the Head, but thoſe who have dene 
_ 4t report, that there is a round Hole, by Which a full- 
grown Ferſon may deſcend into it, from whence it is 
- fuppoſed the artful Priefts deliver d their Gracles. 
W of 6 
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The Rock is dug away all round the Sphinx to a con- 
ſiderable Diftance, and the Stone was 


undoubtedly 
employ'd in building the Pyramids, with which ſome 
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Moderns have ſuppoſed it hasa ſubterrancous Comand. 15 | 


- nication. 

Apo nine or ten Miles South of che three anat 
Pyramids are the famous Catacombs or Munnmy-Pits of 
Saccara, to which Val we were ſafely conducted 
by our Fanizaries, and there procured ourſelves a very 
indifferent Lodging. The next Morning, before 
Sun-riſe, we went to then ing Plain, in Com- 
pany with the Perſon ho has the Superintendence ot 
the Catacombs, and ſeveral of his Servants, who take 
Care to be well paid for the Trouble they are at in 
gratifying the Curioſity of Strangers. The uſual Me- 
thod of letting People down into the Pits, where the 
Mummies or embalm'd Bodies are — is by 
Ropes, which is painful enough; though there are 
Holes in the Sides to deſcend by, as in 3 Well of 
the Pyramid abovemention'd, but moſt of them are 


ſo worn away, that it is dangerous us 80 down in that | 


manner, if not impracticable. * | 
* Tue firſt Pit they let us down und lens abou! five 
and twenty Feet deep, cut through a ſlaty Rock, ex- 
cept the upper Patt, which was Sand, but caſed with 
unburnt Brick, which ſeem'd to be very ancient! At 
the Bottom: of the Pit we found a Paſſage five Feet 
— and forty in Length, which brought us into a 
ſquare arched Room, where we ſaw ſeveral Remains 
ä 6 embalm'd Bodies, and many of the Swathes ſcar- 
ter'd up and down, ſome of them almoſt entire. A 
few of the Bodies I obſerv'd had been done up in the 
Boughs of Palm- Trees, which were tied together at 
| ach End, and, being rotten, appear'd like Ruſhes. 
Bemo not ſatisfied with what we found in this Ca- 
tacumb, we gave a ſmall Piece of Money to be let 
down into another, where we had the Satisfaction to 


find 


* 
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find ſeveral Coffins ſtanding upright and entire, this 
Pit having been but lately open'd. Theſe Coffins, or 
”  Mummy-Cheſts, are very thick, and made of a Kind 
of Sycamore, by the Egyptians call'd Pharaoh's Fig- 
tree, which, though ſpongy and porous to Appea- 
rance, will continue ſound above three thouſand Years, 
for ſo long it has lain in theſe ſubterraneous Apart- 
ments. The Top of the Coffin is uſually cut into the 
the Shape of a Head, with a Face painted on it, re- 
ſembling a Woman; the reſt is one continued Trunk, 
and at the End of it is a broad Pedeſtal to ſet it up- 
right upon in the Reconditory. Round the Pedeſtals 
of the Coffins are ſometimes ranged a Number of lit- 
tle Images of various Colours, as if they were deſigned 
for ſo many Guardian Genii and Attendants. Moſt of 
the Coffins are adorn'd with Hieroglyphicks, and ſome 
of them richly gilt and painted, either with the Fi- 
gure of fome tutelar Deity, or that of the Deceaſed. 
Tux Bodies uſually appear in this Manner: They 
are wrapp'd up in a Shroud of Linen, upon which 
are faſten'd divers Scrolls of Linen alſo, painted with 
ſacred Characters. Theſe Scrolls generally run down 
the Belly and Sides, or elſe are placed on the Knees 
and oy The Face is cover'd with a kind of Head- 
piece of Linen- Cloth fitted with Plaiſter, on which the 
;Countenance of the Perſon is repreſented in Gold; 
.and the Feet have alſo a Cover of the ſame, faſhion'd 
ke a high Slipper, and painted with Hieroglyphicks. 
The whole Body is — with Fillets, or narrow 


* 


Bands of Linen, beginning with the Head, and end- 


curious and inimitable Manner, with ſo many Caſts 
and Turnings, and ſo often one upon another, that it 
\is- ſuppoſed there are ſeldom leſs han a thouſand Ells 
of Filleting about one Body. Thoſe eſpecially which 
cover the Head and Face are ſo neatly done, that they 
| . do not binder us from perceiving the Shape of the 
Eyes, Noſe, and Mouth, tho“ they are hid from our 


ing with the Feet, which are wound round in ſuch,a 
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Sight. On the Breaſt is a Sort of Breaſt- plate, made 
with Folds of Linnen cut Scollop-wiſe, richly painted 
and gilt; on which is ſometimes the Face of a Wo- 
man with her Arms expanded. . | 
Uro opening one of the Coffins, we found the 
Head of the Mummy full of a Compoſition of the 
Conſiſtence, Colour, and Smell of Pitch, but ſome- 
thing more fragrant; which muſt, as Herodotus inti- 
mates, have been injected through the Noftrils; to 
which End, as well as for the eaſier Extraction of the 
Brain, we found, upon Examination, that the Septum 
medium of the Noſe had been taken away. Having 
Junfolded the Bandage, that Part of it which more im- 
mediately ſurrounded the Body was quite rotten, and 
would not bear handling without falling to pieces, 
whereas a great Number of Yards of the exterior Part 
appear'd as ſtrong as we can ſuppoſe it to have been 
the firſt Day it was applied. Scarce any of the muſ- 
cular Parts were preſerv'd, except upon the Thighs; and 
even thoſe, upon touching them, crumbled to | 
Trex laſt of the Catacombs we viſited was that 
call'd the Well or Pit of the Birds, which is about 
thirty Feet deep; from whence we made our way, 
through a Paſſage almoſt choak'd with Sand, into A- 
partments much more magnificent than thoſe. we had 
ſeen before, being the Sepulchres of Birds and other 
Animals worſhipped by the ancient Egyptians; for 
theſe they embalm'd and wrapp'd up with the ſame 
Care as they did human Bodies, 0 1 - them in 
earthen Vaſes cover'd over and ſtopp'd cloſe with Mor- 
tar. Theſe Vaſes, or Urns, are of a conical Figure, 
of which we ſaw a great Number, moſt of them con- 
taining an His, (one of their ſacred Birds) whereof 
the Bill, Bones, and the very Feathers, are admirably 
well preſerv!d. In one of the Rooms we ſaw ſeveral 
larger Vaſes, which probably were for Dogs and o- 
ther Animals; ſome of which have been found, but 
they are rarely to be met with at preſent. 
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I 8n0ULD have obſerv'd before, that the 
W — of Wood, "one 
few of them being found of Stone; and of the wooden 


ones, ſome are made of Planks, and others hollow'd wg 


our of one Piece of Timber. There are alſo Cof- 
fins made only of Pieces of Linen-Cloth gumm'd or 
together, which nevertheleſs are as durable as 
Others. Thoſe who had Coffins, we may ſuppoſe | 
were Peopk of Condition, whoſe Families — 
bear the whereas the poorer Sort had no 
 Coffins, but were wrapp'd up in Reeds or Branches 
of: Palm, as T have already obſerv'd. It is likewiſe 
chat theſe inferior Perſons were piled up one 
upon another, whereas the others ſtood OR 1 yon 
| 1 their Coffins. 
nt theſe Catacombs auen Fiero find Ion, ſquare 
ted with Hi yphicks or fſymbo- 
Aral Figures; — pen their 1 48s: the Repreſen- | 
! a Hawk cut in V Wood, and esu UE 4 
Dog or other Animal. Within theſe Boxes, one of 
which was or NY Jeet the Feet of each Mum- 
my, are incloſed various ſmall Inſtruments and Uten- 
the Trade or tion of the em- 
balmed n When he was alive. As to the Piece 
vf Money aid to be lodged in the Mouth of each 
Mummy, and the Idols incloſed in their Breaſts or 
Bellies, we could make no ſuch And yet 
abundance of little Images, ſome of Marble or Ala- 
baſter, ig Coon and others of baked Earth, 
are ſold i in ben been found in theſe Repo- 
tories. $6 25 that many of 724 
r from thence; however, it 
of the People of Saccara, who are the 4177 
Venders of ſuch Antiquities, that this Opinion ſhould 
I, and doubtleſs they -encourage: it as much as 
ible; The Europeans indeed purchaſe them — 5 
for the Turks have very little Curioſity, and 
deem Things of this nature no farther than the Value 
f dhe Materials. e Ir 
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1 "wi before I leave this Subject, to ſay 
9 — of the Egyptian Manner of embalming huᷣ- 
man Bodies, by which curious Art many have been 


entire through ſuch a long Succeſſion of 
Ages. For our Account of this Matter we are chief. 


y indebred to Herodotus and DiodoFus; and the Rea- 
why they took this Pains to keep their dead Bo- 
freaking — the Pyramids, namely, that the Souls of 
Deceaſed might continue near them, and not en- 
ter into — ot And having found out Means 
of making the Body durable, their next Care was to 
PRs Repoſitories for it which might be 
g, and in which it might remam ſafe from all 
Violence and Injury. They were therefore, as Diads. 
rus tells us, not very folicitous about the Structure 
of their Houſes, which they call'd Inne; but ſpared 
no Coſt nor Labour in building and adorning their 
1 — which they term d erernal Munfions. 


to return from this ſhort Digreſſion. When 
à Man of any Confideration died amongſt the ancient 


tion has been already aflign'd in 


Egyprians, all the Women of the Family befmear 


their Hands and Faces with Dirt, jeft the Body in the 
Houſe, and went about the Streets lamenting and 
beating themſelves, with their Garments girt about 
them, and their Breaſts uncover d; the Men at the 
ſame Time forming another Company, and mourning 
in the fame Manner. After this, the Body was cat᷑- 
tied to thoſe, who profeſs d the Art of embalming, 
which, like other Trades, they learnt from their An- 
ceſtors. Theſe ſhew'd the Kindred of the Deceaſed 
ſeveral Models or Patterns made of Wood, painted 
like an embalm'd Body; giving them alſo an Account 
of the Expence that would attend each Manner f 
Preparation, and aſking them which they would chuſe; 
for it is to be — yen _ —_ he ome i 
— rps for Bu em 
was very and expenſive, the Charge Tre 
— 2 
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1 Sterling; the ſecond was inferior, and of 


Inciſion bei 
nointed with gee Oil of Cedar. — other Things for 


en che II: remained on the 
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Talent of Silver; or about two hundred and fifty · eight 


i a 


more moderate Price, being twenty Mine, or à fourth 
Part of cho former en; the. ei . ra drag 
Tus Preliminary being ſettled, the A 
wol the Body, and firſt — out the Brains through 
the Noſtrils with a crooked Inſtrument of Iron, filling 
up the Vacancy with certain Medicaments, whoſe Con- 
- fiſtence, Colour, and Smell, (as taken out of the Skulls 
at this Day) have been already deſcribed. Then the 
ibe or Secretary, as they call'd him, mark d on the 

eft Side of the Belly, — far the Inciſion was to be 
17 27 which a certain Officer accordingly cut open 


With a ſharp Etchiopic Stone, and immediately ran a- 


Way as faſt as he could, all that were preſent purſuing 
„ throwing Stones. after him, and Note ar 


| With Execrations; for they thought it a heinous Crime 


to wound or offer any Violence to the Bodies of their 
4 ellow- Creatures: But the Embalmers were much ho- 
nour d and eſteem' d, convers'd with the Prieſts, and 


were admitted, as Perſons of Sanctity, into the 


ſacred Parts of their Temples. When theſe Wo to ; 
dreſs the diſſected Body, one of them thruſt his Hand 


into it, and drew out all the Inteſtines, except the 
Heart and Kidneys; and another waſh'd the owels 


with Palm-Wine and aromatic Odours. They then 


fill'd the Belly with pounded: Myrrh, Caſſia, and other 


odoriferous 3 8, (F,. — excepted) and the 
d up, the Body was carefully a- 


above thirty Days, or elſe laid in Nitre for ſeventy 
Days, which was the longeſt Time allow'd., At Me 


Expiration of this Term, they waſh'd the whole Body - 
again, and bound it up in Swathes of fine Linen, co- 
vering it with Gums, for s the Egyptians uſed inſtead 


of Glue. And all this was done without disfiguring 
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del ſome . before — were Sg * if we 
way beliser Laier, they often brought che dried 
Corps of a Friend as 2 Gueſt to their Entertainments. 
Tur Way of embalming above deſcribed was dhe 
maſt coſtiy Manner of preſeruing the Dead; but thoſe 
ho were unable or unwilling, to bos at ſo great an Hn- 

| penee had recourſe to a more ordinary Pr 

ich uns as follows. They injetbed a Quantity of Oil 
of Cedar into the Body by a Pipe; without cutting it | 
en, and laid it im Nitre for ſeventy Days, at the 
of which they drew out the Pipe, and ſet gut the 
Dil by the Fundament, oops 1 away with it 
133 Paunch and Eatrailsz the Nare con- 
the Flein, leaving nothing but Skin and Bones. 
a the br Severe tix ge 
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of Saccers; and others ſome Miles to the = 
Village call'd Daftoxr; but 1 thall OC ER 
ger with any Account of them, 


given him 
— Lien of choſe Sruibicr in the thee weſt 
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ts of from Saccara to Faiume, and 
from thence. to take a View of the Lake of Maris, 
and the Situation of the famous Labyrinth; but being 
not ſufficiently provided for ſuch a Journey, which out 
Fanixaries likewiſe repreſented as dangerous, I was 
eaſily prevailed TRIO ee eee. and re- 
turn to Cairo. However, it may not be amiſs to give 
a ſhort Account of thoſe ſurprizing Works of the E- 
£Þ%ian Kings, both as they are deſcribed by the An- 
.cients, and as they are at preſent, according to the In- 
formation 1 2 from a Gentleman who was lately 
upon the ns" and conſider d them with great At- 
tention. 
Tux Lake of . if Herodotus and Diodoras 
may be credited, was no leſs than three thouſand fix 
hundred Stadia, or four hundred and fifty Miles in 
Greumference. It is ſaid to have been dug by a King 
.of Egypt calld Mæris, whoſe Name it retain'd, in 
onder to correct the Irregularities of the Nile, by re- 
ceiving the ſuperfluous Waters when that River roſe 
00 high, Fen wa preventing their Stagnation in o- 
ther Places to the Detriment of the Land) and by ſup- 
-plying the Lands with Water when the River fail'd, 
ch was let out OE: into the adjace nt Coun- 
uy by a great Number of Ditches and Canals, | 
of theſe Canals are ſtill ſubſiſting; er a 
of vaſt Benefit to the ancient Inhabitants, ſo th 
_*equally ſerviceable to the 2 who attribute — 
as they do moſt other Works o publick Veiliey, to 
the Patriarch Joſeph, whoſe —— Ko have given to 
the great Canal by which the Lake I 
cation with the Nile. 
Is this Lake we are alſo told chat Meris bullt two 
Py ramids for himſelf and his which were fix 
Rec ar Feet high, three hundred being under Water, 
and three hundred above; and on ce Top of each of 
them Was a coloſſal Statue ſeated on ns: ihr If 
i bo us. — needs . 
; ah ore 
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fore the e f1Pd with Water; but it appears 
quite incredible to me, that two ſuch Pyramids, and 
a Lake of ſuch vaſt Extent, ſhould be the Work 
of one Prince's Reign, notwithſtanding the Authority 
of the above-mention'd Hiſtorians. _ 885 Y! 
© Tazy likewiſe: tell us, that the Canal of Commus 
nication between the Nile and the Lake had anciently 
large Sluices to let the Water in or out as Occaſion 
required; and whenever they were either 'open*d or 
ſhut, OE of doing it was no leſs than fifty” Ta- 
lents of Silver, or almoſt thirteen thouſand Pounds 
Sterling. On the other hand, the Lake brought in a 
very conſiderable Revenue to the Prince, the Fiſhery, 
during the Time of the River's Retreat, yielding a 
Talent, about two hundred and fifty- eight Pounds, 
every Day into the Royal Treaſury, and about one 
Fourth of that Sum for the reſt of the Lear; there 
being a great Variety and Plenty of Fiſh, and a vaſt 
Number of Hands employ'd in taking and ſalting them. 
The Revenues arifing from this Fiſhery Maris is ſaid 
to have given to his Queen to buy her Ointments or 
for Pin- Money, as we uſually expreſs it in England) 
Wu Herodotus enquired, as very well he might, 
what became of 'the vat Quantity of Earth that was 
dug up to form this prodigious Cavity, the Egyptian 
told him it was carried to the Nile, and diſperſed by 
the Current of that River. If the Hiſtorian had Cre- 
dulity enough to believe this Account, I muſt confeſs 
it is ſo far from being ſatisfactory to me, that, as the 
Inhabitants of the Country could give no better An- 
ſwer to his Queſtion, I am apt to think this ſpacious 
Lake was rather the Work of Nature than of Art; 
though perhaps King Mzris might enlarge it, by open 
ing or cleanſing its Communication with the Mile, e- 
recting Flood - gates, and even ſinking ſome Part of 
it deeper than it was originally; which might give 
Riſe to the Tradition that he dug the whole Cavity. 
_ STRANGELY different —_ the Account given ug 
(EY 2 9 
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of this Lake by Serafin, is that of 
Mela, Who makes it no mote than ny 


© be x Miſtake in Ava's Copy, and have according- 
ly corretted it by thoſe Hiſtorians. fr Tam nl 


fy, they 

ct £3 
| . is che Apr 
pearance of a little Iſland, or fome.white Cliffs riſing 
conſiderably above the Water, which it is thought 
be the Remains of the two Pyramids above-mention? 
built by Meri for himſelf and his Conſort, The 
Evuntry about the Lake was formerly. famous for El 

Vineyards, which have been long ago deſtroy d; but 
many Roots are ſtill obſerved in che Ground, ſuppos d 
to be the Remains of Vines, for Wood may continue 
Sund a great while in Lach a diy Ar that. of I. 


e the Southern = Bang che Lake = Meris 
was ſituated another ian Wo mean 
the celebrated Labyrinth, which according to Hero-. 
| dotis, who ſaw it, ſurpaſs d the Report of Fame, be- 

ing in his Judgment more. admirable chan the Pyra- 
mids themſelves. It was built near the-Gity of 7 
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Photo, Pn en. 
Palace, as a magnificent Pile compoſed of twelve 
erected by twelve Kings of Egypt, at a Time 
when the Country was divided into ſo many di 

This Structure ſeems to have been de- 
ſign'd as a e univerſal Temple of EE 
Egyptian Deities, w were worſhipp d in 
the Provinces. It was alſo the Place of the — 
Aſſembly of. the: e of the hols, Maran 
where they metto feaſt and frre, and wo judge Cay: 
ſes of great 2 
Tux laſt- mention! d Hiſtorian tells us, that this E. 


pPO 
to the North, and ſix to the Sq 
2 Wall. The whole Num- 


— of Chambers was three thouſand, fifteen hundred 


above-ground, and as many below. Heradotus ſays 
that he view d all the upper Rooms, but was not per- 

mitted to enter into the ſubterraneous Apartments, be- 
cauſe there were the Sepulchres of the Kings who built 
the Labyrinth, and. the ſacred Crocadiles", Ir is 


These Animals were placed i in 
their 2 ak with 


the ie them by the Publick. Nay, 
Ibis, ſuch an Exceſs was this Folly 
ſome that ſome of them a- 
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ſaid chat this huge Pile conſiſted entirely of Stone, 
without any Timber, being ſupported by a vaſt Num- 
ber of Marble Pillars, with which the Roofs and 
Walls within were likewiſe incruſted, and the Whole 
adorn'd with the fineſt Sculptures. The numerous 
Paſſages throughout the Building were contrived to 
meet and croſs each other with ſo much Intricacy, that 
it was impoſſible for a Stranger to find his Way either 
in or out, without the Aſſiſtance of à Guide; and ſe- 
veral of the Chambers were of ſuch a Structure, that 
on opening the Doors there was heard an awful Noiſe 
like Thunder. © 

So great was the Strength of this i Edi- 
fice, that it withſtood for many Ages not only the 
Rage of Time, but that of its implacable Enemies 
— ann of Heracleopolis, who 4 all _ _ 


 Dimidio magics reſonant abi Anois ents; 
Htque rvetus Thebe centum jacet obrutu portis. 
The +I” ta hic piſcem fluminis, illic 
-. + -  Oppida tota canem venerantur, nemo Dianam. 
Dem & cepe nefas wnolare, ac frangere morſu. 
| + np quibus hee naſcuntur in hortis 4 4 iS 
| Numina ! — Jux. Sat. XV. 


2 Who has not heard where Eg ype 's Realms are nam'd, 
_ What 2 Fae Np = e EE 
Here d with we wn __— Re 
The eee ard gr . 1 
Where Memnon 's Statue magic n 5 
Wich vocal Sounds, that emulate the Lyre; 4 
And Thebes (ſuch, Fate, — Fam) 2 
No proftrate o'er her pompous nin mourns z 

A Monkey-God orodigi to be told!) - \* 
Strikes the Beholder's. „ 1 
To Cop here blue Triton's ſcaly Herd, + a by 
2 wer Progeny is there preferr d: 3 
L gh Towns nes Pow negeted His LP] 
Where to her * aſpiring Temples riſe : "Po 
And ſhow'd you Leeks or Onions eat, no Time , | 
Wou' d expiate the facrilegious Crime. 
Religious Nations ſure, and bleft Abodes, - - 
Where ev'ry Orchard is o er- run with Gods! + 
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to demoliſh it, from an Averſion they bore to the C 
codile, which was the peculiar Deity of Arſinoe. Pliny. 
ſays it was remaining in his Days, after having ſtood 
three thouſand ſix hundred Tears; and even at this 
reſent Time we find ſufficient Tokens of its ancient 
randeur. About a League from the Temple of the 
Labyrinth are found ſeveral Heaps of Ruins cover d 
with Sand, and many Stones ſcatter d up and down, 
as if there had been great Buildings thereabouts. This 
Place is cal? d Caroon, and is undoubtedly the Spot where 
the famous Labyrinth was erected. Walking over it, 
we paſs by ſeveral Remains of ancient Structures, till 
we come to the largeſt that is now ſtanding, which is 
calPd Caſ-Caroon, or the Caſtle of Carbon, about a hun- 
dred and ſixty Feet in Length, and eighty in Breadth. 
This is conjectur' d to have been the ſquare Pyramid 
which Strabo ſpeaks of at the End of & Labyrinth, 
and calls the Sepulchre of Imandes, but which he is. 
ſuſj _ to have confounded with the Pyramid in the 
mar * e | 
Tux Portico is a very ruſtick Work, almoſt entire- 
ly deſtroy'd, being no. where above ſix Foot high; but 
there are ſome Remains of the large Marble Fillars by 
which the Top of it was ſupported. Having paſs'd 
through the. Portico, we enter a fine ſpacious Hall, 
and beyond it three others ſucceſſively, which are 
roof*d with large Tables of Marble exquiſitely join'd 
together, each of them twenty-five Feet long and 
three broad, reaching quite acroſs from one Wall to 
the other. At the farther End of the laſt Hall are 
certain narrow. Apartments, wherein it 1s probable the 
ſacred Crocodiles were depoſited. Theſe Halls have 
ſeveral Openings made in them, through which one 
may go into other Rooms on the ſame Level, from 
- whence there are Stair-caſes to go up into thoſe that 
were above, and down into thoſe below; but moſt of 
the Paſſages are now choak'd with Rubbiſh. What 
remains of this Building is abou thirty-four Feet bigh, | 
T4 an 
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Ban e 5 0 at Variety ane 
1 andling b ſeems to be n 
Hoe chin chan a Fu att of t inner! 


King, Which 
ty had four ronts, and Halls 
18 12 tp my the bei  decay'd by Time, 
ethi 
© be ſeen All rela d 0 4 Zo Verdle Piſtance. 
Orr Day we bose over to che little Mand of 
8375 or Racxdab, which hes Ih the River between 
Cairo and | Gze, where we nt ſome Hours with 
4 great deal of "Satisfattion. e Mand is near a Mile 
Dag, having a Village of the ſame Name at the North 
df it, and is oe of the moſt delightful Spots 
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th'd by Di eig 8 Beem ie Ruins ; 
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imaginable, being planted on the Welt Side with 


ge Sycatnores, or Pharadb's Fig. erbes, . as | as they are 


n alt. In order tb meaſire the ly bar of 


OE ot in 5 e 1 is E 


or 
ve thay ſupp "the A bow! 


18 e is H . A Bafor, the Bottom of which 
33 probably dn. 3 Leve with the Surface of the Nite 
when at lowelt, for it would be of no Significarion w 


| have it go deeper. . It has a fine old Corinthian Capital 


the Top, on which reſts a Beam that goes acroſs to 
925 Int. — 5 Ie , 3 afoot h ” 
S A t e Nile eps, ic 4 
call'd MR, 8 Sai l 5 
among thẽ Vulgar that he was taken up there, 155 
he had been ere pon the River in the Krk 6 
| Bulruſhes. 


is a Byildin erected at Southern 
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NY Ac the ons Bad. of the 1 a find- 
Ruins of ancient ings, . eſpecially about the 
7 and to the Weſt there ate Remaigs © of 3 
all nine or ten Feet thick, 'byilt of Brick, with {e- 
1 little Turrets; but the whole ſeems rather des 
d to defend the Iſland againſt the Encroachmentz 
the River, than againſt any other Enemy. It is = 
that one of the Sultans built a Palace here, and- 
it his frequent Reſidence, for the Sake of the Air, 
the Pleaſantneſs of the Situation. 
Havmo mention'd the Mikias, or N TY i 
. Jevs me to ſay ſomething of the annual Riſe 
| ache Fl and of that e which has always 
been accounted one of the greateſt Wonders of Eg, 
and to which it is indebted for all its Fertility and 
Happineſs; for eee 1 rains in os ned Parts of 
the Cou it frequently does 
Coaſt) utry, (choug is naturally dry and candy? if bref 
vidence had not ſo order'd it, that this beneficent Rl. 
ver ſhould overflow and water the Lands at a certain 
Seaſon of the Year, Egypt, inſtead of the moſt fertile; 
5 moſt barren Parts of the 
NIVETIE 
Tux Sources or Springs of the Nile were abſoluely 
. 17 pag: they ae wih anch in 
Mountains of the as are in 
e 10th Degree of South LAID; Bur out iribderg 


rav 2 
be claim the Honour of the Diſcovery, have found 
that they fie in Erbjopia, - in the eleventh or twelfth 
Degree of North Latitude ; . which makes the cone 
of that River ſeveral hundred Leagues ſhorter than 
was ſuppoſed by the Ancients. Tie Nile enters Ben, 
almoſt-under the Tropic of Cancer, violently pouring 
itſelf, as it - down ſeven Cataracts or Falls, from 


à very conſiderable . Height, between ru "Rods 
and Precipices, and with fa great a Not > 2s Ad 
heard; at the Diſtance of ſeveral Leagues, Accord 
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to Seneca, the Inhabitants near the Cataracts uſed for- 
merly to entertain Strangers with a Sight rather terri- 

ing than diverting; and the Practice is ſtill continu- 
ed, if we may believe ſome modern Travellers. Two 
of them get into a ſmall Boat, the one to guide it, the 
other to throw out the Water; ,and having for ſome 


Time ſuſtain'd the Violence of the 


y ſteer thr 


agitated Waves, 


ough the narrow Channels 


CG 
without touching the Rocks, directing their little Veſ- 
ſel with their Hands, till at laſt they are carried a 


headlong by. the fal 


ter, at a 


ling River. The affrig 
tor now thinks them inevitably ſwallow? 
but immediately ſees them ap 


great Diſtance from the Place where they 


ted S 
5 
pear again 1 the Wa- 


my Juſt as Va ta had been ſhot out of an W IE 


* es Watts are . 
Inter miracula fluminis incre- 
9 — audaciam 


Bini parvula navigia 
© unt, quorum alter 


e navem regit, alter exhaurit. 
_ «".Deinde multum inter rapidam 
« jinſaniam Nili & reciprocos 
4 fluc̃tus volutati, tandem teyuiſ- 
oc. fimoscanales tenent, per quos 


: cum toto ff — — 


t, tormenti 
% modo miſſi. Nec ca- 
« dens unda, ſed planis aquis 
<<. tradit."”* Sener. Nat. Nueft. 
L. IV. c. 2, —— Though this 
Atcount ſeems to. be confirm'd 


by ſome modern Travellers, yet 


Dr. 2 wy "WE _ ſe- 


* 2 - 
% } 


tants of their 


veral of the Catarails, 2 no 
Notice of any ſuch Practice; nor 


does he repreſent them as ſuch 


_—_— Falls as they are gene- 
conceived to be. He talks 
of ſome Rocks of Granite which 


lie acroſs the River in three dif- 


ferent Places, dividing - the 
Stream, and cauſing feveral Falls 
of Water; but % makes the 
of them not above ſeven 

or eight-Feet, and others about 
four or five. As tothe Catudupes, 
thoſe high Cataracts which 
fell with 2 to de- 
prive the nei ing Inhabi- 
he looks 
upon the whole as fabulous. He 
acknowledges, however, that 
the People talk'd of other Cata- 
ras thoſe he ſaw ; and 
that ſome reckon'd ſeven Moun- 


tains and 2 ä 
to the * 
ofthe Kan me 


d 
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From the Cataracts the Nile makes its Way through 
Upper and Midate Egypt, and a little below Cairo di- 
vides itſelf into two large Branches, which e | 
theraſelves into the Mediterranean at a great Diſtance 
from each other, one near Roſetto, the other near Da- 
miata, as I have obſerved above. Thus the Delta, 
the greateſt Part of Lower Egypt, is form'd; but as 
to the ſeven Mouths * of the Nile, much ſpoken of 
by the Ancients, it is in vain to look for them at pre- 
ſent, Time having made great Alterations in the Face 
of the Country, as has likewiſe been already intimated. 

Wir regard to the annual Overflowing of te 
Nile, Heradotus, Diodorus, and other ancient Authors 
tell us, that the River begins to riſe in Egypt about 
the Summer-Solſtice, and continues ſo to do till 
after the autumnal Equinox, or nearly the Space of 
one hundred Days; and that it gradually decreaſes for 
about tones ey of . till it returns to its 

oper Channel. This Account well agrees 
— Obſervations; for — the Nile be- 
gins to ſwell in the Month of May, its Increale is in- 
conſiderable at Old Cairo till about the eighteenth or 
nineteenth of June; nor is any publick Notice taken 
of it till the 28h of that Month, at which Time it is 
uſually riſen to five or fix Cubits, or Peeks, a Turkiſh 
Meaſure, concerning the preciſe Length whereof Au- 
thors are not well agreed, but which may be reckon'd 

about five and twenty Inches. At this Time the pub- 

lick Cryers proclaim the Riſe of the River in the x 4 
of Cairo, and continue in the ſame manner to publi 
how much it increaſes every Day, till it riſes to ſixteen 


„The Names of - theſe 
Mouths, beginning from the 


Weſt, were the Cangpic, the 
Heracleotic , the Bolbitic , the 


Sehernytic, the Pathmetic, ' the 


Mendefian, the Tanitic, and the 
Pelufiac, fo call'd from the Ci - 


4 


ties ſtanding on their ſeveral 
Branches. © There were alſo two 
P/cuddſlomata, or falſe Mou 

as they call'd them, nam'd Pi- 
neptimi and Diolcos, which could 


not carry ſuch large Veſſels as 


the others. 
Peeks, 
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de Teople pay their Tribute to the Grand Signior, 


twenty- two a very good one, 


| ae higheſt is uſually about the Middle of $2 


VD Travers of PHgype. 
— and cry out 


Wafi Allah that Gal has given” thew A 
Waff, implying gi 


Tun Mil comment fo 


ie wake et, 3 
rember, as it did in the Year 1705; but then the Coun- 
y has been afflifted with Plague and Famine, the 
not riſing afterwards to its uſual Height. For 
to be obſerv d, that though ſixteen Peeles gene- 
rally portend Plenty, and are the Condition upon which 


are requiſite to cauſe a general 
lood; and prepare the Lands for Cultivation. Eigh- 
teen Peeks are reckon'd but an indifferent Nile, and 
beyond. which it ſeldom 
Fiſes. If it exceed twenty-four, it is ſaid the Inunda- 


tion is of bad Conſequence, the Waters not retiring 


time 


to ſow the Corn; but I know no Inſtan- 
tes of ſuc 


an Exceſs. The Time when the Nile is 


As it may eaſily be conceiv'd that the River cannot 


of itſelf overfiow the Lands every where in the nece{- 


fary Proporti 
with incredible Labour, to cut a vaſt Number of 'Ca- 


nals and Trenches from one End of Egypt to the o- 
ther; ſo that almoſt every Town and Village has its 
„ which'is open d at the proper Time, and the 
convey'd to the moſt diſtant Places, 
renches are not permitted to be o- 
tt the River has roſe to a certain Height, nor 
once; for in that Cafe ſome would 
loo inach Water, apd ade ton Kits but they 


| uk to open them 1 9 
W/E 5 55 - War 


on, the Inhabitants have been obliged, 
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Wan the Nile is ſwell'd to the Height of ſixteen 
Peeks, the Bank is cut to let it into the Khalis, as they 
call the great Canal above-mention'd, which runs 
through rhe City of Cairo. The-Ceremony of cutting 
this Bank or Mound, which is raiſed every Year when 
the River begins to increaſe, is always perform'd wil 
vaſt Solemnity, in the Preſence of the Katha w himſelf, 
{who gives the firſt Stroke) accompanied by all his 
great Officers, and attended by an innumerable Mul- 
titade of People, this being one of the greateſt Feſtjz 
vals obſerv*d by the Zeyprians. On this Occaſion the 
Barges and Galleys, in which the Baſhaw and his At 
tendants come up the River from Bulac, make a very 
pretty Appearance, having Sails of different Colours 
pn ns 

rs and other , accompanied wi e firing 
of Guns and the repea 15 


Shouts of the People, 
to the Grandeur of the Ceremony, and make an | 
able Corifuſron. In a Word, Bonfires, Illuminations, 
and the fineft Fireworks, together with ſeveral Sorts 
of. Games and Exerciſes*, and whatever can be 
thought of ro demonſtrate an univerſal Joy, are cons 
5 for three Days and three Nights without Inter. 


d in Chains from one End of tha 

in Halt to the other, with a Pip 
in "his Mouth, and a Diſh 

Center in his Hand withour 


4 
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"In ancient Times this annual Ceremony was not on- 
1 attended with great Rejoicings, but it is ſaid the 
Egyptians uſed alſo to ſacrifice a Girl, or a Boy and a 
Girl, to the Nile, as a Tribute paid to that River for 
the Bleſſings they derived from it. This inhuman 
Cuſtom continued, as we are told, till the Turks made 
themſelves Maſters of Egypt, when it was aboliſh'd 
according, to the prudent Remonſtrances of the firſt 
Governor; but unfortunately the River did not riſe 
that Year to its, accuſtom'd Height. The Year fol- 
lowing it was worſe, ſo that the People, apprehend- 
ing a Famine, and thinking it was owing. to 4 5 Diſ- 
n of the uſual Sacrifice to the River, began 
to murmur; whereupon the Governor led out the In- 
habitants of Cairo, Turks, ews and Chriſtians, to 4 
Mountain on the Eaſt of the City, and, after a pa- 
thetic Exhortation, ge, all that were preſent. to 
offer up their Prayers to for obtaining his Mercy, 
in which Exerciſe they fpent the Remainder. of of the 
zy, and the following light. Eatly in the Morn- 
ing News was brought to the 5 0 that, the Nile 
had. riſen no leſs chan twelve Peeks in the Ni ght-. 
time; whereupon nothing was heard but the Pra 
of God, and the joyful Acclamations of the People. 
Coming down from the Mountain, they erefted an 
Altar at the Mouth, of the Canal ten Feet high, where- 
on they threw a great Quantity of Flowers, and a 
Branch "of Olive; Which laſt, they ſay, took Root 
there, as a_more agreeable Offering to God than the 
former i innocent Victim. How much Truth there is 
in this Story, I ſhall not take upon me to determine; 
but be that as it will, it is certain the Cuſtom prevails 
to this Day of raifing a Sort of earthen Pillar or 'AF 
tar near the Entrance of the Kbalis, and adorning it 
with Flowers, which, on cutting che Bank, .is carried 
down by the Violence of the Stream, in lieu of the 
human Sacrifice they uſed formerly to offer to the Ri- 
_ yer-Deity. We are alſo inform'd, that ſince a _ 
2 | 5 
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has been put to the above · mention d ſuperſtitious Cru 
elty, whenever the Waters fail of riſing to their ac: 
cuſtom'd Height, they have recourſe | to Prayers on che 
fame Mountain. _ © 

Tux Grand Signior has no Title to his Tribute, as 
has been already intimated, till the Opening of the 
Canal at Cairo, which is not to be done till the Nile 
riſes to ſixteen Peeks; and therefore if the Baſhaw, 
or Viceroy, ſhould cauſe it to be open'd before the 
River is well'd to that determinate Height, the Far- 
mers may refuſe to pay their Rents to the Em 7 
whether the Year be plentiful or not, and the Baſhaw 
is anſwerable for the Conſequence, ' Whilſt the Nile 
is'rifing, nobody but the Baſhaw, or one from him, 
is admitted to the Mikias, except the People who be- 
long to it; and yet it is ſaid, that they keep the Ba- 
| ſhaw and his Officers in the dark with reſpect to their 
Manner of computing the Increaſe of the River, ſo 
as to let it riſe conſiderably higher than ſixteen Peeks 
without making it known; being willing to have the 
Profpe& of a good Year before they proclaim the 
Water's riſing to that Standard, which ſubjects them 
do the Payment of their Tribute. In the Year 173 
when I was in Egypt, the Nile roſe to ſixteen Peeks 
on tlie 3oth of July; on which Day the Khalis was 
open n'd ith the uſual Pomp and Solemnity. 

Tux Ancients being 1 of the true Cauſe of 
the annual Inundation of the Nile, which ſeem'd the 
more unaccountable to them, becauſe, contrary to other 


Rivers, it overflow'd. in the Summer and decreafed in 


Winter, made ſeveral ſhrew' d Conjectures to explain 
this Phænomenon, as may be ſeen in Herodotus, Dio- 
| 'dorus, and Seneca. But it is now no longer a Matter 
of Diſpute, it being univerſally allow'd to be occa- 

ſion'd by the great Rains that fall in Z7hiopia, towards 
the Sources of the River, which lays that Country al- 
moſt entirely under Water, as it afterwards -does E- 
| t. Some of the Ancients indeed, As Strabo ob- 


| ſerves, 
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Hr. many Maes bein, they: reach the-Sea, 


gb 


drawn out into ſmall Channels, and con 


* the Coule, though thay wert 

Ey oer Lare zue — 
8 ; a very 

inquiſitive Prince, having ſent ſome Perſons an 
r imo the Matter, Theſe Rains 50 


— 5 their ordinary Bounds, and overflow the Lands 


in Siam, Benge), and other Parts of the Lal b 
Ir muſt be ſuppoſed, that the North or Eiger 
Winds (as the Ancients call'd them) contribute-not-a 
little to the Increaſe and Qycrfiowing of the Nite. Theſe 
Winds begin to blow in Zgypr about the latter End 
n the Va- 
urs of the Meditgrranten, as far as the Mountains 

bf ute, where. they enden end Hi dawn in 
| gl moi ho intro). 


Tax Cauſes of — 2 FAATCA 


| let us now.confder its Effects, and the Methods taken 


the Egyptians to render it univerſally beneficial. 

This is done | chiefly, as I before obſeru d, by: cut» 
ting a vaſt Number of Canals and Trenches, u 
which the Lands ave overflow'd, and not o mon 
the mein Body of the Mile, where the Ranks ave 
but ic is otherwiſe where they are dow, partici 
larly in the Delis. Canals are carried along the 
Grounds, that the Water may have 2 Fall from © 


20 the lower Parts; | gra Comb i 


* 
aver 
he Country. As they have Dikes to keep the Water 
ͤ— Ts 1 


: 8 
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in, ſo in ſome of them they hàve Conttivances to 
it in after the Vile is fallen, as well as in certain Lakes 
from whence they can let it out upon their Lands at 

pleaſure. 4395 ene , 21009 mn 

_  Howevex; as there are ſome Parts of the Country 
which lie too high to be water'd by the Canals; and 


.[everal of their Gardens and Plantations require more 


Refreſhment than what they receive from the annual 
Inundation, they make uſe of various Means! to raiſe 
Water from the River, which is lodg*d in Ciſterns or 
Reſervoirs contrived for that Purpoſe. This was an- 
ciently done by Archimedes s Screw; or the ſpiral Pump, 


Which is not known at preſent; but they now genes 
_ rally uſe the Sakiab(or Perſian Wheel) which is'turn'd 
by Oxen, and carries a Rope hung with ſeveral earthen 


Veſſels, which fill as it goes round, and empty them- 


ſelves at top into the Ciſtern. Where the Banks of 


the River are high, they frequently make a Baſon in 
the Side of them, near which they fix an upright Pole; 
and another with an Axle acroſs the Top of that, at 
one End whereof hangs a great Stone, and at the c- 


cher a leathern Bucket; which Bucket being drawn 
don into the Water by two Men, is raiſed up again 


by the Weight of the Stone, the Men directing itz 
and emptying it into the Baſon. Machines of both 
theſe. Kinds are placed along the Banks of the Nile, 


the former chiefly in the lower: the latter in the upper 


Parts of Egypt; the Difficulty of raiſing Water in- 


creaſing, in proportion as we advance up the River. 


Wurx any of their. Gardens or , Plantations, Want 


Refreſhment, the Water is convey'd from the Ciſterns 


into ſeveral little Trenches, and from thence conducted 


all round the Beds in various Rills, which the Gardiner 
eaſily ſtops by raiſing the Mould. againſt them with 


his Foot; and diyerts the Current another Way ace 
© b «This Method: (the learn. ' conveying Moiftureind Mom 
& ed Dr. Shaw obſerves) of riſhment te a Land that iy 
Vor. III. Ne. XLV. U __ © cording 
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as he ſees Occaſion. By this means they have 
| Akt and molt fertile Gardens in the Word); and 
their Poingranates, Oranges, Lemons, and ſeveral o- 
ther Sorts of Fruit-trees, afford a cooling Shade, 
c | 


- Ir has been long ſince obſerv'd, and ſcarce needs 
to be that the extraordinary Fertility of E- 
Opt is to be aſcribed to the Overflowing of the Nile, 
which leaves behind it an annual Stratum of prolific | 
Mud or Slime, ſufficiently co without any 
other Manure, for what the oing Harveſt has 
impair d. This Sediment is of a very light Nature, 
CE 200108 Ir; and > 
exceſſively rich, that they frequently find it 

to temper it with a little Sand, to abate its Strength 
and: Raakoeks The Soil of Egypt, except the Ad- 
ditions it thus receives from the Inundation of the Ri- 
ver, is naturally ſandy; and remains bare, without 


Mile from the Mountains. This Soil does well enough 
For. Trees, but, with all the Water they can bring to 
1 produce a Crop of Com to anſwer the 


„Tan lower Pars of Zgpt are fuppoſed to have 


s e POETS « Land eobither ye „ | 
| 22 alluded to in the © LeLendof Hil nd Falls, 
2 Scriptures, whereby they and drink ater 
-  hkewiſe particularly diſtin- © Rainof Heaven.” theſe 
* *puiſh Egypr from the Land of Countries, however, were ren- 
, Canaan: For the Land (ſays der'd fruitful by a peculiar Pro- 
Nee to the Children of /. vidence ; Egype by che wondet- 
4. ral, Deut. xi. 10, 11.) whi- ful Inundation of the Mie, and 
e it, Paleſtine by the former and latter 
. i not as the Land of Agne, Rains, which regularly fell at 
. zum whence ye came — 2 Seaſons of the 


« cvhere thou ſowwedſ} t Year ſo long as the "2 gg 
cc an wateredft it with Dane * 

# 4 Garden of Herbs ; but the . 'v; 
* 17 5 3 been 


being cover d with the Mud of the Nite, for about a 


| theſt Parts to which the Inundation extends; ind this 


Caras — Bly: 397 
4 Moraſs; neither fit to be cultivated 


1 


nor n for befote the Canals were made, a leſs 


Quantity of Water miſt have *. d the Coun- 
try, and there have reinain'd and ſtgnated fo lo long, 3 
not to leave a proper Seaſon for Tillage and Hai | 
But in Proceſs of Time, when che Surface bf the 
Ground was . raiſed by repeated EM Hs 
of Mud and Slime, Canals were open d, and 
the Nile was fu confin' d within its own Banks; 
che Inundations were not {6 exceſſive and, pernicious, 
the ſuperfluous Waters were calily drain d off, and 
. the Land render d fruitful and fit for Cultivation; That 
Enie has been thus raiſed and augmented appears from! 
undeniable Arguments and Obſervations, and particu- 
larly from this, that the Soil varies in Depth in pro- 
eber to its Diſtance from the River, 2 
mes twenty or thirty Foot deep near 
thertas it is not above ſix or ſeven Inclies at he fs 


notwithſtanding the Evennels of the Country. But if 
this be tiot thought a ſufficient Proof, let what Hero: 
Horus tells us a be canfider d, that in the Reign of Ach. 
145, if the Nile roſe to the Height of eight, Cubits, all 
the Lands of Egypt were ſufficiently oyerflow'd; but 
that in his Time (almoſt nine hundred Years after) 
fifteen or ſixteen Cubits of Water were neceſſary to 


cover the Country. As ts the Quantity 
annually left by the River, it is a Point not eaſy to be 


determin 'd "ich any ET which . hall pgs | 


 * Di. Show gropales it 494 
that the Mud leſt 

by the Nile has iſed the Sur- 
face of the Land of &g ypr, ever 
fince the Deluge, in a 
tion of ſomewhat madre than a 
Foot in a hundred Years ; ac- 
cording to which Computation, 
e whole icular Acceſ- 
ef Soil ſtom that Period to 
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fore "OE - for the Amuſement of "thoſe who are better 
TkilFd in Calculations of that Nature. 

As Egypt was formerly the Granary of the Renee i 
Empire, ſo it is now of the Ottoman Dominions, which 
it furniſhes with Rice and Wheat, whenever they have 
occaſion; vaſt Quantities of Corn being laid up by the 
Arab Shecks in Upper Egypt, more than is RO 855 
for the Conſumption of that Country. This ap | 
the leſs ſurprizing, when we conſider that they ya 
two Harveſts in Egypt; a Spring-Harveſt from Ja- 
nuary to May, and a Winter. Harveſt about October. 
For the latter, about March, before the Land is over- 
flow'd, they ſow Rice, Indian Wheat, and what they 
call the Corn of Dama cus, which produces a. large 
Cane, and has an Ear like Millet. — the ſame Time 
they likewiſe plant their Sugar-Canes; for all theſe re- 
quire a great deal of Water, eſpecially Rice, which is 

Teap'd before the Flood is quite gone off, and remey'd 
to dry Ground. - The largeſt Crops of this Grain are 
produced near Damiata and Roſetto, and in other Parts 
of the Delta, where the Lands are low, and conſe- 
ney * more eaſily overflow'd than thoſe that lie 

er up the River. The Rice has an Ear ſomething 

like Oats, and the Grain looks like Barley, till the 
Huſk be taken off; which is done with a hollow Cy- 
nder, rais'd and let down by a Machine turn'd by 
Oxen; and after it is cleanſed, they mix a little Salt 
Vicht it i in order to N it from the min. 1 


"a he, gee i rt But 
pe is of another Opi- 


ek, as ſuppoſing that a great 


tity of Soil is annually car- 


ried off in the Productions of the 


Earth; the Loſs of which is not 


2 way ſupplied by manuring 
the Land, and that the Bed of 


ay Nile may riſe by the ſubſiding 
the heavier ſandy Particles; 


ob wand "Reaſons he thinks it 


e that the Land will 
ever increaſe: to ſuch a Height, 
as to be depriv'd: of the uſual 


_ Inundations. However, he ob- 
ſerves, if that ſhould one Time 


2 other be the Caſe in Lower 
Eg ypt, the Inhabitants would on- 
57 be in the Condition of 2 


of Une; Eoype giviha are oblige 
800 raiſe the Water by Ar and 


Tun 
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.  Tazir Spring- Corn and Vegetables are ſown in 
November, or ſomething ſooner or later, according as 
the Waters retire; but eatlieſt in ſuch Parts as are not 
overflow'd by the River. Theſe are Wheat, which 
is all bearded, and Barley, that has fix Rows of Grain 
in one Ear, and is uſed chiefly for Horſes; as alſo 
Flax, Lentils, Lupins, and Things of the ſame Na- 
ture. They have no Oats, but Plenty of Beans, with 


which they feed their Camels; and the People like- | 


wiſe eat them green, both raw and boil'd. Neither 
haye they any Peaſe, but a Sort of Vetch with one 
large Grain in each Pod, which is not much inferior 
to Peaſe in Taſte, and is eaten raw when green, and 
boil'd when dry. At this Seaſon they alſo cultivate 
their Safranoun, (or Carthamus) which grows like Sue- 
cory, and the Flower of it is uſed in Dying, and is 
accordingly exported into Europe. The Wheat and 
Barley, which they ſow at this Time of the Year, 
they reap in March and April. I ought likewiſe to 
obſerve, that they have little or no Graſs in Egypt, 
but its Place is very well ſupply'd with Clover, which 


they ſow without ploughing the Land, and have plen- 


tiful Crops of it at the Beginning of the Year. Hence 
it is, as I have intimated already, that Egypt appears 
in its greateſt Beauty in the Months of December and 
January, when it is the Middle of the Spring, and 
the whole Country is cover'd with green Corn and 
Clover, and many Plants are in their full Bloſſom. 

Ir has been juſtly obſerv'd indeed, by the Ancients 
as well as the Moderns, that nothing can be a finer 
Sight than Egypt at wo Seaſons of the Year; for if 
a Man aſcend ſome Mountain in the Month of Auguſt 
or September, he beholds a wide Sea, in which appear 
almoſt innumerable Towns and Villages, intermix'd 
with Groves and Fruit-trees, whoſe Tops are only vi- 
ſible, and here and there a Cauſeway for Communi- 
cation between one Place and another; which all to- 
gether form a Proſpect as agreeable as it is uncommon. 


SS — 
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the oth hand, in the Spring Months above-men- 
jon d, the whole Country is like one continued Mea- 
dow, whoſe Verdure,enamel'd with Flowers, charms 
the Spectator; who hkewiſe ſees Flecks and Herds 
diſperſed over all the Plains, and the Peaſants buſted 
in their rural Employments. In a word, Nature, 
which is then dead: as it were in other Climates, ſeems 
here to be in its Bloom and Gaiety. 
Hax gone thus far in the Natural Hiſtory of 
| Pare it ſeems proper to throw together ſome othet 
articulars relating to the ſame Subfect, eſpecially the 
Fegetable and an Productions of that Country. 
| Several of the former have been already mention'd in 
ſpeaking of their Harveſts; to which we may add in 
eneral, that they have great Plenty of excellent Fruits 
Bt Roots of various Kinds, and their Kitchen-Gar- 
gens abound with the fineſt Melons and Cucumbers, 
which cooling Food is much eaten by the People in 
hot Weather, and the green Sugar- Canes are another 
gonſiderable Part of their Diet. Leeks and Onions, 
which were once deified in Egypt, ſtill abound there, 


but are not held in that 5 Veneration. They 
have an Herb call'd Mi, of which they make a Sort 


not 2cquainred. ” Upper Egypr, I am Mvem's, abounds 
with Sena, which. is ſent to moſt Parts of Europe; 
and the Coloquintida grows wild' there, being like a 
| Calabaſh, and about the' Size of a large Orange, | 
Ir cannot be expected that a Country like Egypt, 
Which i is very hot and annually overflow'd, ſhould' na- 
turally produce any Ges t Variety of Plants, the ten- 
der ones being every Year deſtroy d either by the Heat 
dr the Inundation; and, exc oy thoſe of the aquatick 
Kind, it may be pr refared there are very few in E- 
5 I that were originally produced there, ben that moſt 
of them have been tranſplanted into it from other 
| ee. A Plant of great Antiquity, and perhap: 
2 Native of Egypt, | is now "rarely ts be met with, 


"Yor er 
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poorer Sort of People having almoſt deſtroy d it by 


continually digging up the Roots of it whenever they 


wanted Fuel. I mean the Papyrus, or Biblus, which 
grew plen 


tifully on the Banks of the Mie, and Wee 


made uſe of by the Ancients to write u 
whence our Paper took its Name. 
large Stem, out of which ſome ſay th 
Pith, which they work'd into a white Pa 
and of that made a Kind of Paper, almoſt in the ſame 
Manner. as we do with our 
ſay they uſed the inner Rind of the Plant for a” 
poſe f. Of the Papyrus they likewiſe made 


Various are the Materials, 

on which Mankind in different 
Ages and Countries have con- 
hed to write their Sentiments ; 
as on Stones, Bricks, the Leaves 
of Flowers and Trees, and their 


Rinds or Barks ; alſo Tables of 


Wood, Wax, and Ivory; to 


which may be added Plates of 


Lead, Linen-Rolls, &c, In 


ſome Places and Ages they have 
even written on the Skins of 


Fiſhes, in others on the Inte- 


mines of and in others 
on the of Tortoiſes. At 
length the Egyptian Papyrus was 


invented ; then Parchment, Cot- 


ton-Paper, and laftly the com- 


mon or Linen-Paper, now ge- 
8 in Euros; for in 
roy of the World, > Wa 

e European Paper has not been 
| introduced, the Natives to this 
Day write upon the Leaves of 


certain Trees or Plants, as well 
2s their Anceſtors, 


+ The Manner of making the 5 


Eg yptian Paper, according to the 


peſt Accounts we have, was as 


follows. They began with lop- 


pt the Head and Root of 


accordi 


ſo as that their Fibres made right 
were glued toge 


out the Water, afterwards dried, 


| 2 upon; but with a Hemi- 


This . . 5 


took the 
or Glue, 


inen- 


Rags; ut pou 


the Papyrus, as of no Uſeinthis 


from each of __ the ay rig 
Coats or Pellicles, whereof 4 
was compoſed, with the Point of 
a Penknife, or with a Needle, 
to Pliny. The inner- 
moſt of the Pellicles were look d 
on as the heſt, and thoſe neareſt 
os Rind or neten nd co 
acco y, and con- 
— different Sorts of ; 
par As the Coats were 
ff, they extended them on = | 
Table, and two: of them were 
laid over each other tranſverſely, 


Angles; and in this State they 
ther by the 
muddy Waters 1 the Nile. 
They were then preſs'd to get 


and laſlly flatred and ſmooth'd by | 
N them with a Mallet, 
us they became fit ta 


ſphere of Glaſs, or the like, they 
ſometimes gave them 2 farther 


Paliſh. .. _— 
U 4 Cloaths, 


” — - _ — a 
——— — 


—— — — 
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Cloaths, Shoes, Ropes, Sails, and ſeveral domeſtic 
Utenſils: But more uſeful Inventions have ſet all this - 
aſide, and the Plant is now entirely neglected, and al- 
moſt extirpated out of Egypt, | 

Tux Lotus, which grows plentifully in the Lower 
Egypt, eſpecially near Roſetto, is a Species of the Wa- 


ter-Lilly. Its Leaves float on the Water, and cover 


the Surface of it, producing many Flowers, which 
were formerly wove into the Crowns of Conquerors. 
The ancient Egyptians made Bread of the Middle or 
Pulp of this Plant dried, which reſembled that of a 
Poppy; and they alſo uſed to eat the Root of it, which 
is round, and as big as an Apple. The Arabs make 
a Drink of this Lotus, which is good for inward Heat; 
and they eat the Stalk and Heads of them raw, which 
are very moiſt and cooling. 


Tux Albenna, or Alkenna, is a Shrub | that ſhoots 


forth a great many Branches, bearing Leaves like thoſe 


of an Olive- tree, but ſhorter, broader, and of a more 
pleaſant Green. The Flowers, which are ſmall, and 
ſet like thoſe of the Elder, have an agreeable |Smell, 


and are thrown by the Inhabitants into their Baths, 
The Women paint their Nails yellow with a Dye 
made of the Seed of this Plant, by way of Ornament. 


I nave already mention'd the Flax of Egypt, but 


it may not be amiſs. to obſerve, that this Country is 


not now ſo remarkable for its fine Linen as it was an- 
ciently, which was carried to ſuch a Perfection, that 

the Threads could ſcarce be diſcern'd by the niceſt 
Eye. It grew in ſuch Plenty, that they had not only 
enough to. cloath their Prieſts (who wore nothing elſe) 


and People of Condition, and to make Shrouds for 
\their Dead, but to export conſiderable Quantities of it 
into other Countries. In ſhort, this Manufacture was 
in great Requeſt all over the Eaſt“; and the ſuperfine 
Sort of it, call'd Byſſus, was often dyed in Purple, 


« and 


the moſt wealthy Perſons. 
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aa was ſo dear, that none could afford to wear it but 


Tux greateſt Part of Egypt is an open Country, 
having very few Woods, and indeed not many Trees 
but ſuch as ſeem to have been originally Strangers to 
the Soil. Thoſe which grow only in Gardens, as the 
' ſeveral Kinds of Oranges and Lemons, the Apricot, 
the Pomegranate, the Moſeh, (which bears a delicate 
Fruit that cannot be preſerv*d) the Cous or Cream-tree, 
and the Caſſia Fiſtula, are all of them undoubtedly 
Exotics. The Tree call'd Sount, which ſeems to be 
2 Species of the Acacia, is common enough in Zgypr, 

is moſt likely to be a Native of the Country. It 
Is 1 — planted on each Side of the Road, and there 
are little Woods of it near ſome Villages. The Keys 
or Pods, which it bears, are uſed inſtead of Bark in 
tanning of Leather, There is another Sort of it call'd 
Fetneh, Which grows in their Gardens, and is eſteemd 
on account of the Sweetneſs of its yellow Flowers; 
but its Roots, when qpen'd and bruiſed, emit ſuch a 
diſagrecable Smell, as may be perceiv'd at a conſi- 
derable Diſtance. 

Trx Dumez, the Sycamore of the Ancients, which 
the Europeans call Pharaoh's Fig, is a large ſpreading 
Tree, with a round Leaf, and its Fruit like the com- 
mon Figs, but ſomething ſmaller, and not much e- 
ſteem'd. It is remarkable, that the Fruit grows on 
ſeveral ſhort Branches without Leaves, which "ſhoot 
out from the main Limbs of the Tree. At the End 
of the Fig a Sort of Water gathers together, which 
is let out by cutting the Skin, otherwiſe the Fruit will 
not ripen, This Tree is propagated by planting its 
Branches, which grow very faſt, and is common e- 
nough about the Villages near Cairo. It was of the 
Wood of the Sycamore that the ancient Egyptians 
made their Cofling; ſome of which remain ſound to 
this very Day, as I have before obſerv*d. Theſe Trees 
We likewiſe found in ſome Parts of Hris. N 8 
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| Or all the Trees of Egypt, none is more extraordi- 
ll _ nary than the Palm or Date-Tree, which is very uſe- 
ful in the Country, and deſerves our particular No- 
Tice. This Tree grows very high in one Stem, but 
is not of a proportionable Bulk, being ſeldom above 
a Foot in Diameter, except about Faiume, where they 
| are large, and are fawn into Boards, which is not uſual 
| In other Places. Its Wood is porous, and that which 
is > wol ſolid has a coarſe Grain; but its great Pecu- 
Larity. is, that the Heart of the Tree is the ſofteſt, | 
the outer Parts being moſt hard and durable. It is 
: three or four 'Years before the Body of this Tree ap- 
| pears above Ground t, but it continues as we fee it in 
our Green-Houſes. If the Top be cut off, with the 
Bqughs coming from it, the young Bud and the Ends 
of tender Shoots united together are a delicious 
Food, much finer than Cheſnuts, and ſold at a high 
Price. The Boughs are of a Grain like Cane, from 
whence, as the Tree grows up, iſſue a great Number 
of ſmall Fibres, which croſs one another in ſuch a Man- 
ner as to form a Sort of cloſe Net-work; and this the 
People gather, ſpin it out with their Hands, and make 
Cords of it of all Sizes, od alſo Bruſhes for their 
 Cloaths. Of the Leaves they make Baſkets, Mat- 
treſſes, Brooms, c. and of the Branches all args of of 
Cage- Work, r Boxes to pack up Goods in: 
the Ends of the Boug gh tht row de That of 
the Tree, being beaten till the Fibres ſeparate, ſerve 
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: * The Palm-trec, fogs Dr. Tron bin is maſt Viquar 8 a 
Show, is propagated chiefly bout thirty Years after 

* taken from — n 

| the Roots of full-grown Trees 1 frvunty. Years longer, bearing 


which, if well tranſplanted and 


care of, will yield their 


Fruit fix or ſeven Years after ; 
Whereas theſe that are rais d 


- not dear till about their ſixteenth 
Year. —— He adds, that the 


Cluſters of Dates of fifteen or 


twenty. Pounds Wei ht ; but 
from that Period it y de- 


cays, and uſually Fills tooatds 
the latter End of its ſecond /Cen- 


. tury. * p. 224. 


Ake wide 
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likewiſe for Beeſoms. The Boughs of the Palm-tres 
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die in about five or ſix Years, though they do not fall 
off of themſelves for many Years Ne but, as 


they are 


fit for ſuch various Uſes, th 


op them off annually, leaving the Ends of them, 
1 


ich ſtrengthens the Tree conſiderably. 


In a Courſe 


* Years, however, theſe drop off; and the Tree, be- 


ing thereby weaken' d, is 
deſtroy d. When 
wards the Bottom, t 


frequently blown down and 
they obſerve a Tree is feeble to- 


they raiſe a Bank of Earth round 
it, and it ſhoots out abundance of ſmall Roots, which 


make it the better able to withſtand the Violence of 
the Wind. The Date, or Fruit of this Tree, is in a 


kind of Sheath, Which 


ns as it grows. 


The Male 


bears a large Bunch, which is full of a whitiſh Farina; 


and with this the young Fruit of the Female muſt be 
impregnatedꝰ, or it never comes to Perfection; for 


which Reaſon they tie ſome of the Fruit of the Male 


to every bearing 


Branch of the Female. 


The Date, 


when freſh-gather'd, eats well roaſted like Cheſnuts, 


and is agreeable enough when candied. It is ripe in 


| November, and is very proper to be eaten in that cool 
Seaſon, being reckon'd of a warm Nature, and com- 


Jortable to the JET 


8 This i is done, 2 
4 n ce 
[giers ans, 

Sprig or two of WET 
ter, and inſerting it in the Sheath 
of the Female: Pat! in Eg yt, he 
tells us, they take a whole Clu- 
ſter of the Male Tree, and ſprin- 
kle the Farina of it over ſeveral 
Cluſters of the other. 234. 


I Dates are frequently uſed 
in Medicine, their Qualities be- 


mt 


— to ſoften the Aſperities of 
to aſſuage Cou 
Phlegm and 


che Gullet, to ſtrengthen the 


Fetus in the Womb, to aſſuage 
Ul immoderate Flues of the 


deal of Phi 
The Oil and Phlegm render them 


| From this Fruit they like- 


Belly, and to eaſe Diſorders or 


the Reins and Bladder. Their 


a bad Property is, that are 
difficult of Digeſtion, airy Ee 
in the Head, and uce a thick 
melancholic Bl Theſe Ef- 


felts ariſe from the Principles 


they contain, which are a — 
Gated Share of Oil, with a 
ard eſſentis Rate. 


moiſtening and nutritious, good 
againſt Acrimonies of the Breaſt, 

„Or. and the 
t render them 
deteriive and aſtringent, and 


wiſe 


— 
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wile FR" a Aae Spirit, much uſed by the Chri- 
ſtians in Upper Egypt; and this Liquor in ſome mea- 
ſiure ſupplies the Place of Wine, which Providerice 
has not given to the Country. | 
_  TazrE is no great Variety of Animals in e 
but ſome of them are very remarkable. The Hippo- 
potamus, or River-Horſe, is an amphibious Animal, 
well known to the Ancients, but which the preſent 
Egyptians are very little acquainted with. It ſeems to 
be a · Native of Ethiopia, in the upper Parts of the 
Nle, and ſeldom comes down into Egypt; but M. 
Tbevenot tells us he ſaw one of theſe Animals, which 
was taken at Girge (the Capital of Upper Egypt) in the 
Year 1658, and afterwards brought to Cairo. It was 
about the Bigneſs of a Camel, of a tawny Colour; the 
hinder Part made like an Ox, and the Head like a 
Horſe. Its Eyes and Ears were ſmall, but it had great 
open Noſtrils, thick large Feet, almoſt round, and 
four Claws on each; the Tail was like an Elephant 8. 
and it had no more Hair upon its Body than there is 
that Creature. In the lower Jaw it had four 
great Teeth; fix Inches long, two of them crooked, 
the other ſtrait, but ſtanding, out forwards, and all of 
them as thick as the Horns of an Ox. It was dead 
when it was ſhewn at Cairo, having been ſhot by ſome 
Fanizaries as it was grazing near the River. Theſe 
Monſters are very rare, eſpecially in the Middle and 
Lower Parts of op.. no ſuch Animal havin 8 ion 


gol 1 Diſeaſes of the Gm Syria and the Indier, They 
Throat. For the reſt, they are never come to full Maturity in 
a heavy Food, full of earthy Jraly, or the moſt ſouthern Parts 
ice, and occaſion Ohſtructions of Spain; and yet there are to- 
in the Viſcera; for which Rea- lerable Dates in Provence, only 
ſon People who feed much u they do not keep, but breed 
Dates become ſcorbutic, and loſe Worms. Thoſe we have from 
their Teeth betimes. Our Dates Parſia exceed all others in Taſte, 
are brought us from Egypt, and As and NIE: OPS. 
other Parts of Africa, and alſo 


ſeen | 
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ſen there for many Years before: - The Ancients 2s 
well as the Moderns affirm, that this Beaſt; when he 


to, conceive, For a | 5 | 
Tux Crocodile, which the Egyptians call Timſab, is 


1 8 


Eyes owing to a Sort of Channel at the back of each 
ye, whereby they can ſee Objects behind them as 


918 . TiivErs 7 Lese. 


aan th Inandls, and keep chiefly in the Water by Da 
e Heat of . When they are diſturb 


they make no Haſte fror their Enemy, but walk 
ry into the River, and difap by degrees, 5 
generally obſerv*d- that they flave no Tongue 
they have a fleſhy Subſtance 155 lies along the n 
Jaw. which perhaps may ſerve them to turn their 
at. They make a Hole in the Sand about two 
Foot deep, in which they hy their Eggs, to the Num- 
ber of fifty or — and cover them over, where 
they are five and twenty or thirty Days in hatching. 
The People fearch for theſe Eggs with an Tron Pike 
in order to deſtroy them, for as ſoon as ever the j 
bties are hatch'd they run into the River: I ſuppoſe 
the common * of Mling Crocodiles is by ſhooting 
them in the Belly, where they are vulnerable, as 1 
haye obſery'd above; but they talk of taking them by 
_ Yarious Methods. Sometimes they dig Pits near the 
River, covering them lightly over, ſo that the Cro- 
codiles fall into them When they come aſhore; and 
having let them remain there faſting for ſeveral Days; 
in order to weaken them, they hamper them with. 
Ropes, and draw them out alive, Another Way of 
catching them is by making ſome Animal cry at a lit- 
tle Diſtance from the Rive and when the Ctocodile 
comes out, a Man who lies conceaPd thruſts a Spear 
into his Body; which being faſten'd to a Roz 
get him run into the Water to ſpend himſelf, and af 
refwards dragging him out, thruſt a Pole into his 
Month, jump upon his Back, and tie his Jaws toge- 
ther. As to the Tears and alliring Voice, which the 
Ancients aſcribed to this Creature; it is ſcarce 
to intimate that they are mere Fictions. The Croco- 
dile is ſeldom ſeen in the Mzddle or Lower Egypt, but 
frequents the Iſlands in the Southern Parts of the Nile, 
ſeveral hundred Miles above the City of Cairo, Give 
me leave to add what I ſhould „ _ 
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chat the Crocodile is one of thoſe few Animals whoſe 


upper Jaw is moveable®. OT. 

As to the Egyptian Rat, ſuppoſed to be the [chnew- 
mon of the Ancients, its is much like that of 
a Stote, but it is conſiderably larger. It is faid to be 
of great Service in Egypt, by hunting out and break- 
ing the Eggs of the Crocodile, and thereby prevent- 
ing the Increaſe of that deſtructive Creature. I could 
not get any Aſſurance of the Truth of this from the 


Perſons 1 converſed with in Zgypt;z though I think 


there is nothing impoſſible, nor even improbable in 
the Tradition: But with reſpect to the Story of the 
Ichneumon's jumping down the Crocodile's Throat 
while he ſleeps with his Mouth open, feeding upon 
his Liver, and gnawing his Way ws fp. a rough 
the Belly of that Animal, I look upon the Whole as . 
fabulous. Of the ſame Stamp, I imagine, is the Ac- 
count we have of the little Bird calPd Tracbilus, which 
is ſaid to be the only Creature that the Crocodile is in 
Friendſhip with, becauſe it flies into his Mouth, and 

feeds upon the Meat that ſticks between his Teeth, 
; . _ his Jaws of the Leeches with which they are 
inte 8 l . 4 
_- AnonosT the Egyptian Beaſts of Burden, the Camel 


for its Uſefulneſs deſerves firſt to be mention'd. This 


Animal is wonderfully fitted by Providence for travel- 
ling through hot ſandy Deſerts, being able to go four 
or five Days (ſome ſay ſeven or eight) without Wa- 
ter. They browſe on the little Shrubs which thoſe 
barren Wilds produce; and if they meet with nothing 
of that Nature, half a Gallon of Beans and Barley, 
or à few Balls made of the Meal, which Travellers 
lly carry along with them, will nouriſh one of 

them for a whole Day. Their uſual Burden is ſeven 
* The upper Jaw is immove. codiles, Parrots, and the Au 
able in Man, and all other Ani- vulgaris or Gar- in. See Ray's 
mals we know of, except Cra- Synp/. Piſe. p. 109. | 


or 
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| or eight hundred Weight, with which they travel at 
the rate of two Miles and a half in an Hour, or there- 
abouts; and their Day's Journey is frequently twelve 
or fifteen Hours. The fleſhy Foot of the Camel is 
well adapted to the hot Sands, which would parch and 
deſtroy the Hoof. The Arabs do not kill this Crea> 
ture for Food, but the Turks. eat the Fleſh of the 
young ones, which they reckon a great Dainty; thougi 
they will not permit the Chriſtians to ear it, for feat 
Perhaps that the Breed ſhould be too much deſtroy d. 
Tx is a Species of theſe Creatures, known to 
us by the Name of Dromedaries, which will pace and 
Pausch very ſwiftly, and it is ſaid will eaſily carry a 
Perſon a hundred Miles a Day; nay, ſome of the A. 
rabs affirm, that it will travel as far in one Day, as one 
of their beſt Horſes will in, ſix or ſeven. It is of a 
iner Shape than the common Camel, and has à leſs 
Protuberance on its Back; for as to thoſe with two 
Bunches, I cannot learn that there are any ſueh in E- 
gypt. We are told that the young Dromedaries are 
blind for ſome Days after their Birth like OO or. 
r e 
TRE Horſes, eſpecially thoſe of Upper Egypt, are 
of a very fine: Breed, and are much admired for their 
Size, but they are not fit to perform long Journies, 
for though they can walk and gallop very well, they 
never trot, which is confeſſedly the beſt Pace for tra- 
velling. Their Shape is admirable, but they have ge- 
nerally one Fault, which is the Shortneſs of their Necks. 
In Egypt they have likewiſe a large Breed of Aſſes, 
upon which moſt People ride except thoſe of Quality; 
inſomuch that it is computed there are commonly 
thirty or forty thouſand Aſſes kept in the City of Cairo. 
The uſual Food of the Cattle in the Heat of Summer, 
when there is no Graſs, is chopp'd Straw; which is 
cut by a Machine drawn over it by an Ox; and by 
the ſame means the Grain is ſeparated from the Straw/, 
as amongſt us by Threſninngg 8 
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Or the winged Tribe of Egypt, the Oft#ich ſeems 
to claim the Precedence. They are the largeſt Fowls 
we meet with any where, having a Neck and Head 


ſeem to imitate in their manner of walking. They 
can run a vaſt Pace aſſiſted by their Wings, which 


otherwiſe are of little Uſe to them; for they can ſcarce 
raiſe themſelves from the Ground to fly, inſfomuch. 


that the Arabs frequently ride them down. "Theſe 
Birds are very common in the Deſerts South-Weſt of 


Alexandria, as well as in thoſe of Arabia; and the 
taking of them is not only a Diverſion for the Arabs, 


but attended with conſiderable: Profit; for they haue 
a Method of ſhaking the dead Body of an Oſtrich in 
ſuch a manner, as to make the Fat diſſolve into a Sort 
of Oil, which they carry to Alexandria and fell to the 


Doctors, who uſe. it as an Ointment for the Palſy; 


Rheumatiſm, and all cold Tumours; and, as it is of a 
hot Nature, they. ſometimes preſcribe it to be taken 
inwardly for Diſorders ariſing from a cold Conſtitu- 
tion. ei enn e 
Tux Ibis, a Bird once well known, and held in 
great Veneration by the Egyptians on account of their 
deſtroying great Numbers of Serpents, are now rarely 


to be ſeen in the Country. Herodotus deſcribes two 


Kinds of them; one all over black, and about the Big- 
neſs of a Heron; the other white, except the Head, 
Neck, and Ends of the Wings and Tail, which are 
black as the former; but thoſe which are now obſerv d 
— the Iſlands of the Nile are moſt of them 


Ix the [his be not ſo common as formerly, the 
Want of it is ſufficiently ſupplied by the Stort, a Bird 
_ almoſt: as much eſteem'd and reverenced by the pre- 
ſent Mabometants in Egypt, as the Ibis was by the an- 
cient Inhabitants of that Country; ſo that to kill, or 
even moleſt it, is accounted : a Sort of Profane- 

Vol. III. 8 neſs“. 


ſhaped like a Camel's, which Creature they likewiſe ; 
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bbb e. Ie is remarkable that theſe Birds, for about a 
night before they leave Egypt: (and the ſame is ob. 
ſer Al in other Countries) conſtantly aſſemble together 
in./a certain Plain, and are there ſuppoſed to form a 
e as it were, to regulate every thing relating to 
e, and the Places — their Courſe 
3840 be directed. Something of the like Nature is 
obſervable amongſt the Swallows and Martins in Zng- 
And, which flock together in vaſt Numbers, and make 
more than uſual Chattering, for a * or a Fort. 
N night before they diſappear. 
Aon the Mountains there are 2 peat many Vul- 
tures, and Eagles. Their Hawks are of various Kinds, 
| . large, of a browniſh Colour, with a 
very fine Eye, and may be look d upon as a domeſtic 
Bird, as it moſtly frequents the Tops of Houſes; fo 
chat one may often fee Hawks and Pigeons ſtanding 
cloſe to one another: But it is to be: obſerv'd, that 
theſe: Hawks are not Birds of Prey, though they eat 
Eleſh. when they can find it. The Turks never kill 
them, having a Sort of Veneration for them, as well 
as their Anceſtors, amongſt whom che Killing one of 
aſe eee a capital Gn 
Tuxx have abundance of Wild- Geeſe in Exype: of 
2 different Kind from thoſe in Europe; and vaſt Num- 


er e eee in che lon 


dad their Heads Wan fa 
- a Poſture, as it were, of Ado- 
ration; then they ſtrike, as with 


Birds 
. o much from a Pair of Caſtanets, the u 


the Service they nre of to a moiſt 
fenny. Country, in clearing i it of 


a. Variety of f aleleſs Reptiles and 
Inſects, as from the ſolemn Ge- 
ſticulations they are obſery'd * 
make, as often as they reſt up 

the Grou ; or return to ir 


Nen, 


or, fiſt of All, ** 


and lower Part of their B 


gether; and afterwards — (a 


their Necks, in a ſuppliant Man- 


ner, quite down to the Ground 


always re the ſame Ge: 
ror bx ff 6e four Times. 
12859 Tredet, p. 428, 429. 


Grounds, 
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3 which ate not dry till ſome Months after 
the e of the River is abated. Quails' ax 
taken in ſurprizing Quantities, but their rs: is gene- 
rally black, hard, and ill taſted; though cee A 
them alive, and feeding them a while in 
offenſive Bitterneſs, which they contract From. 5 Ir 
hatural Food, is in a great meafiire remov d. ' They 
have no Pheaſants in BBs. but there are Woodcoc 
Snipes, and Partridges; which laſt, however; are very 
different from thoſe of other Countries. | "They, at 
about the Size of a ſmall-Dove; the Cock is a bea 
tiful brown Bird, adorn'd with lan Spots of a Ughter 
ade nd os Feathers of the Hen are like 8 of 
coc cons are very good in E 
in great Plenty 1 150 every Pane bar is Dove- 
houſe, from R. ence ariſes no /inconliderable © "Profit; 
Of their Poulery,. the common Sort, like ours in Eu 
rope, are moſtly eaten; but they have a Kind Fw 
little inferior to. Geeſe in Bien nefs, both ye 
and frequently bold with Rice; DT he Tar 1 15 55 
ner. Swans are likewiſe Aae en 
ches of the River. _ 


% % 


Tux fandy and mountainchs Trac on n ech S* 
of the Nile produce great Plenty of the Serpentine 
and Lizard 'Kinds of Animals. Of the former, the 


Ceraſtes of the Ancients is the mpſt common 8 


and abundance of them are fibers being reckor'd. of 


great Uſe in Medicine. Theſe Vipours 1 * 


of the Colour of the Sand they ar Abbund 4 in; ov: Rive 


a Sort of Horns, ſomewhat [ke thoſe of Snails, but 


of a real horny Subſtance; It is faid they will live 4 . 


lang time without any Manner of ere 


* Dr: Show tells us, that a ine ai Sort of Bi, 


Venetian Apothecary; who had | lefs = Small. 


of Sand, 
lid: a long Tine at Car, wherein they: coild chambheys 
| ſhew'd him 4 Couple of theſe up in the Bottom of the Weilel, 
Vipers, which he had kept five: maybe reckon'd as ſuch. When 
Years in a Bottle, well cork d, he fa them, de) Bad juſt ca 
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| SupeaNTS of Bulk are not frequently ſeen, 
bur we are told of a remarkable Species in * calPd 
Thaibame, 2 the Thebanus Opbites of the An- 
cients. Some of theſe are ſaid to be three or four 
Yards in Length, and as thick as a Man's Arm, It 
has: a fleſhy Subſtance reaching on each Side of its 
Neck from its Jaw to about a third Part of its Body, 
which it extends or contracts at pleaſure, and thereby 
erects and throws itſelf forwards in a ſurprizing Man- 
ner. As to Dragons and flying Serpents, of which 
ſome Authors ſpeak very confidently, I am apt to be- 
tr they rather live in the Heads of fanciful Me, 
either in Egypt or any other Country. | 
* STRANGE things are alſo related of the Bali K, or 
Cockatrice, which is ſaid to be found in Egypt, whole 
very Eyes dart certain Drath, if we may credit the 
ancient Naturalifts. And modern Travellers affirm,, 
- that: mee, 2 Serpents in ſome Parts of the World, 
which, by g their Eyes ſtedfaſtly upo n little Birds, 
will bring SES down from the T 8 101 Trees into 
their very Jaws, and then devour them I cannot 
aſſert any thing of this Kind u _ my own Know- 
ledge, nor can I flatly deny the Facts, which perhaps 
are not impoſſible; 8 1 — — acknowledge, I am not 
very ready to believe ſuch Reports, as carry with them 
ſo. an Air of Improbability. | 
"HERE are ſeveral Sorts of | As in Eggyt, whoſe 
Pages have various Effects, but are all finally mortal. 
| Ou 6 Species 9 Cleopatra is ſuppoſed to have 
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chi Sj Skins, and were 28 Va 
lively, as if newly, taken. 
Shaw's Travel:, p. 429. 
Mr. Sa/mon judiciouſly *Y 
ſerves, that we are not ſufficient- . 
ly dequainted with the Nature of 


pent at ſome” Diſtance : # I Y . 


confeſſes he is more inclined to 


believe it only a Simile of the 

ancient Poets, to illuſtrate how 
_ fatally young 
quently drawn in and taken cap- * _ 


Fellows are fre- 


Things to pronounce poſitively, tive by the Eyes of ſome fair 


that by one means or other a 
Bird cannot poſſibly have been 


drawn into the Jaus af & Ser- 4 
8 * 


S1 44412 
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made uſe of, when the reſolv'd to put an End to her 
Misfortunes 'by a voluntary Death®, is of a very lin- 


gular Nature. It is thought to e ject a leſs Quantity 
of Venom than any other of the Kind: but however 


that be, it is certain that the Punctures made by its 


Teeth are almoſt imperceptible. After a Perſon has 
been bitten about an Hour, he finds himſelf heavy 
and inclined to ſleep, without any Pain or Diſorder of 
Mind; by degrees his Limbs loſe their 8 2 
kind of pleaſing Stupidity invades his animal Facul- 
ties, and at length he dies without a Groan or a Com- 
laint. Another Sort, whoſe Bellies are white, and 
their Backs of a deep Blue, have their Holes in the 
Banks of the Nile, from whence they ſpring out furi- 


After the fatal Battle of 
_ A#ium, and the tragical Death 


of Antony, Cleopatra ſeeing her 


Affairs were become deſperate, 


took a Reſolution to put an End 


Heart, dee had th ded BE: 
fea: this haughty 
Princeſs, as Horace obſerves, | a» 
* 
her Fears, the Diſgrace of be- 
ing led as an Ornament in Ce- 


2 15 4 oy applying nn 
14 her ag i=, far 5 . 
223 thounl Kad hes 


Auſa & jacentem wiſere regiam 

Jul Hind fortit, & aſperas 
Tractare ſerpentes, ut atrum 

Corpore combiberet uenenum, 
Deliberatã morte ferocior : 

Sæ vis Liburnis ſcilicet invidens - + _ | 
Privata deduci ſuperbo 

Non bumilis mulier triumpho. Hon. Od. vil. Lib. I. 


Not the dark Palace of the Realms below 

Can awe the furious P of her Soul : 
Calmly the looks from her ſuperior Woe, 

That can both Death and Fear controul; N 
Provokes the Serpent's Sting, his Rage diſdains, - - 
And joys to feel the Poiſon in her Veins. 
Invidious to the Vietor's fancy'd Pride, 

She will not from her own deſcend, 

Difgrac'd, a vulgar Captive, by his Side 
His pompous Triumph to attend; | 
| But fiercely flies to "___ and bids her Strrows end.” 


X 3 oully 


# 


, e . 


Pho ſays he has ſeen ſeveral 
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puſly. upon the unwary Paſſenger. Amputation is the 


day Cure for the Bite of this Animal, without which 


the Patient dies in terrible Agonies. 


Amonesr the E 


gyptian Animals | of the Lizad 


Kind, the Chameleon, though very common, is one of 
the molt remarkable; but as I have long ago given a 
* Account of that Creature and its ſurprizing 

aperties,; to deſcribe it in this Place would be an 


that che 


1 ition. It may be obſerv d, however, 


ns in Egypt are generally larger than 
thoſe, of ur Countries. - ei | 


Taz: Worral is a Sort of Lizard, LES ſometimes 


s thirty or forty Inches in Length, uſually of a bright 
reddi diſh Colour, with dark Sports intermix . 


'd. It is ſix 


or ſeven Inches broad, and has no Teeth, but a forked 


for its 


' Tongue, which: it puts out like a Serpent, and lives 
upon Flies and the ſmaller Lizards. It as a harmleſs 
Animal, remarkable for its Docility, 
affected with Muſick . It frequents 
Holes and Caves in the Mountains, wt ere 


and particularly 
it. ſleeps 


during the Winter, and only appears in the. * 


Seaſons. 


Tus Scincus, which ſome. take to be the 0 


codile, -is an exact Copy. of that which 


ts the 


Water; but it is very fmall and harneſs, feeding 
chiefly upon odoriferous Herbs oo nh. It is 


An extraordinary Inſtante 
of this is mention'd by Dr. Shao 


theſe Lizards keep exact Time 


and Motion with the Derwuiſes in 


their circulatory Dances, run- 
ning over their Heads and Arms, 
turning when they turn'd, and 
ſtopping when they ſtopp'd. 


This, the Doctor preſumes, {as * 1 


there is no ſmall Affinity be- 


_ twixt the Lizard and the Ser- 


pent) may have ſome Relation 
to the . which the Ser- 


UG 


oled to have, of be- 
affected with Mu- 
ich the P/almi/t al- 


n 


4 ludes, "Phat. Iviii. 4; F.) when 
he mentions ; the aaf Aader, 
cbicb 


her Ear, and re- 
fiuſeth 10 hear the Paice of the 


| 2 charm be newer ſe wiſe- 


Shaw's Travel, p. 429.— 
Dr. Pocoche, who procured 


a Worral alive, could not per- 


ceive that Muſick had any In- 


fluence upon that Animal. 


generally i 
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generally found under flat Stones, or in the Holes of 
old Walls and Ruins. About the Walls of decay d 
Buildings they have alſo an ugly Lizard, which ſome- 
thing. reſembles a Crocodile; and theſe are ſeen in 
greateſt Numbers at Mexandria.-----Thus much may 
ſuffice for a Specimen of the Vegetables and Animals 
of Egypt; for a more particular Account whereof the 
Reader may conſult Proſper Alpinus, Bellonius, and 
_ who have wrote copioully,on both theſe Sub- 
Tur Method of making Sa! Ammoniacum, or, as 
we commonly call it Sal Armoniac, is one of the grea- 
teſt Curioſities in Egypt, and deſervedly claims our 
Attention. Though ſcarce any Drug be more com- 
mon in the modern Pharmacy, yet the Publick was 
entirely at a loſs, till within theſe thirty Years, both 
as to the particular Place from whence it came, and 
how it was prepared. All we knew for certain Was, 
that it came from the Levant, and was a volatile uri- 
nous Salt, penetrated by an Acid. Father Sicard was 
the firſt that removed the Veil, and let us know that 
it Nos made in Egypt, deſcribing alſo the whole Pro- 
CEIS, Soar CC 
Tux ancient Sal Ammoniac, call'd alſo Sal Cyreniac, 
deſcribed by Pliny and Dioſcorides, was a native Salt, 
generated in the Earth, or rather the Sands, in thoſe 
large Inns or Caravanſeras, where the Crowds of Pil- 
rims lodged, who uſed to come from all Parts to the 
emple of Jupiter Ammon, which ſtood in a Province 
of Egypt call*d Cyrenaica. On theſe Occaſions a vaſt 
Number of Camels being employ'd, and thoſe Crea- 
tures ſtaling in the Stables, or upon the Sand; from 
their Urine, which is remarkably ſtrong, ſublimed by 
the Heat of the Sun, aroſe a kind of Salt, denomi- 
nated ſometimes from the Temple Ammoniac, and 
ſometimes from the Country Cyreniac, Some Authors. 
however, ſuſpect there never was any ſuch thing; but 
that the ancient as well as the modern Sal Armonac 
INH AS . 
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was factitious; which Controverſy I leave to the Lear- 
| ned, and proceed to deſcribe the preſent Manner of 
- preparing it in S ũ . Racy 
Tunis Salt is made of the Soot, which is cauſed by 
burning the Dung of Cows, Camels, or other. Ani- 
mals; and the hotter it is, the better; for which 
Reaſon the Dung of Pigeons is preferr d to all others, 
though that of Camels is much eſteem'd. It is to be 
obſerv d, that the Dung of Beaſts, mix'd with chops 
Straw, made into Cakes and dried, is the chief Fuel 
burnt by the common People in Egypt, who cannot. 
afford to purchaſe Wood, which is dear, being brought. 
from Aa Minor, The Soot made of this Fuel (to 
which ſome ſay they add a little Sea-Salt and the U- 
rine of Cattle) they put into globular Vaſes of very 
chin Glaſs, with ſhort Necks of about two Inches Dia- 
meter, Theſe Veſſels they cove with a Coat of Clay, 
or Earth and Huſks of Flax chopp'd and mix'd toge- 
ther, to the Thickneſs of a Quarter of an Inch; and 
when that is dried in the Sun, they lay on another 
Coat, as thick again as the former, and dry it in the 
fame Manner. Then the Glaſſes, being fill'd within 
an Inch of the Neck, are placed over a Furnace in a 
thick Bed of Aſhes, nothing but the Necks appear - 
ing; and the Mouths are luted with wet Cotton. In 
this State they are kept, with a continual ſtrong Fire 
under them, for three Days and three Nights ſucceſ- 
fively ; during which Time the acid and alkaline Salts 
rife up towards the Necks of the Glaſſes, where, be- 
mg hinder'd from evaporating, they coaleſce, harden, 
and form a whitiſh Maſs, which is the Sal Armoniac. 
The Proceſs being finiſh'd, they break the Glaſſes, 
and take out the Salt in a large Cakes, in which Form 
it 15 fent t6 Europe. _— OE = 
Tux Method of hatching Chickens in Ovens is an- 
| other Thing for which Egypt is remarkable, and may 
be look'd upon as an Art peculiar to that Country. 
| Nay, it is faid that only the People of one W are 
b 3 | | ers 
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Maſters of this Buſineſs, wha at the proper Seaſon of 
the Year diſperſe themſelves all over Egypt for Em- 
ployment. Almoſt every Town is provided with O- 
vens for this purpoſe, which are built under-ground, | 
in two Rows, facing each other, five or fix in a Row, 
with a Gallery or Paſſage between. The Ovens, 
which are one above another, are about four F oot 
high, with Holes at the Top, as there are likewiſe in 

the, Gallery, which they ſtop up or open, according as 
they would have the Heat augmented or diminiſh'd. 
They heat theſe Ovens with a ſmothering Fire of 
Dung and chopp'd Straw, the Smoke whereof is very 
offenſive to the Spectator. Having heated them 


gently | for eight or ten Days together, putting freſh _ 


Dung in every Day, they then bring the Eggs from 
the lower Cells, where they had lain in Heaps, and 
ſpread them in the upper Apartments, ſo as only to 
cover the Floor, turning them every Day, and kee 

ing a moderate Fire in a Channel that runs along "the 
Gallery near the Mouths of the Ovens. In one or 
two and twenty Days they begin to hatch, at pc's 
Time it is very entertaining to viſit theſe. Places, where- 
we ſee ſome of the Chickens juſt, putting forth their 


Heads, others with half their Bodies out of the Shell, 
and others quite deliver d from theit Impriſonment 2 


The Seaſon for producing Fowls after this Manner is 
from January to April, while the Weather is tempe- 
rate, for at other Times the Heat is too violent in E. 

Opt. Indeed the chief Skill required in this Buſineſs 
is to give the Ovens a juſt Degree of Heat, neither too 
much nor too little, in either of which Caſes the La- 
bour would prove unſucceſsful. They generally ob- 
ſerve this Rule, that the Eggs be never made hotter 

than the Eye of a Man, when they are laid upon it, can 
well endure. If it happen to thunder, great Num- 

bers of Eggs miſcarry ; and at the beſt, it is obſery'd 
that many of the Chickens want a Claw, or have ſome 
Defect or other; which probably they would not 1 251 
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had, if 30 5 been hatch'd in the natural Way. 
And ſome nice Peop le pretend to diſtinguiſh one of 

theſe Pullets by its „ Taſte, fr from another Kar has been 
hatch'd by a Hen; but I look upon this as nothing 
but Imagination. Some have doubted whether this 

Method of hatching Chickens could be prattis'd in 
any other Country beſides Egypt, the Nature of the 


Climate being thought to contribute much — 1 
theſe Productions; but, if. I miſtake not, the 


ment has been made ſucceſsfully in Jtaly and other 
Parts of Europe, which puts the Matter out of Diſ- 
| Pera Inhabitants of Upper Egypt, if we are rightly 
inform'd, have a very fingular 'Cuſtom, which de- 
ſerves to be mention'd. They load a Boat with Hives 
of Bees, at a Time when the Honey is ſpent, and 
falling down the River in the Night- time, they ſtop 
in the Morning at ſuch a Place as they think moſt pro- 
for the - induſtrious Animal to fly abroad and cot 
Ea 5 its Wax and Honey. When ' Night draws on, 
and the Bees are return'd to their reſpective Hives, 
they continue their Voyage, ſtopping again in the 
Morning, and lying at Anchor all Day, as before. 


38 And thus perhaps in fix Weeks or two Months they 


arrive at Cairo, with a plentiful Cargo in their Fives, 
ETA they are ſure of finding a good Market. 

Tux Climate of Egypt is very warm, as may be 
judged from its Nearneſs to'the Tropic ; and its Heat 
s increaſed by its Situation between two Ranges of 
Mountains, and by the ſandy Deſerts where with it is 
almoſt ſurrounded. Even in Winter it is hot in the 
Middle of the Day, but the Nights and Mornings are 
very cold, occaſion*d by the great Quantity of Nitre 
in the Airs and therefore to catch Cold, eſpecially in 

the Head, Is accounted dangerous. Though the Air 
is generally dry, yet great Dews fall in the Night- 
PD for ſeveral” Months in the Year, which are 
reckon'd * to the Eos for Which ee + 
e 
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* Inkabanc wr wo Pp their Heads and cover their 


Fe 5 at Seaſon. The moſt unheab 
Time o Nahe Vo"; is from the Middle. of March 
to fr Beginning. of May; when the South or Hamfeen 
Wind blows almoſt continually for about fifty Days, 

and is ſometimes ſo exceſſively hot, that Feople can 
ſcarce. breathe in it, but are forced to retire into their 
lower Rooms and Vaults, and there ſhut themſelves up 
as cloſe as poſſible, which is the beſt Security 


againſt 
its pernicious Effects. In the Month of May, ſome. 
time before. the Niles riſes, the North Wind begins 


to blow, which brings with it the Health of ER,; 
for if the Plague be then in its greateſt Fury, -y 


mediately abates, and in a ſhort Time entirely ceaſes, 


It is this Wind which tempers the exceſſive Heat of 
the Climate, and renders it wholeſome and agreeable x 


and with this the, Country is conſtantly refreſh'd. even 


till the Beginning of November. This Wind is like- 


wiſe of great Service with reſpect to the Navigation pf 
the Nile, for it would be impoſſible to fail up that. 


River without it in the Summer Seaſon, when its 
Current flows with more than uſual Rapidity. From 
November to March the Weather is temperate, during 
which Time it is pleaſant living in Egypt, the Cold 
being never ſevere, unleſs for a Week. or ten Days at 
the Beginning of February. The Weſt and  North- 
Weſt are the Winds that bring Rain, which falls fre- 
| quently. enough towards the Sea-Coaſt, as I have al- 
ready obſerv d, but ſeldom in the middle and upper 


Parts of the Country, and that only in little Showers 
for a Quarter of an Hour or ſomething longer. In 


Summer they have Thunder, but without Rain, and 
at a conſiderable Diſtance. _ When 1 it blows hard from 
the South-Weſt, it raiſes the Sand i in ſuch a manner 
that the very Sky is darken'd, and our Sight is inter- 

rupted, as if we were ſurrounded by a Fog; and this 
Sand inſinuates itſelf into every Crevice and Corner, 
Gnding 1 its Way into the. cloſeſt Chambers, Cloſets, 


Scrutores, 


— 2 — «x 


. — 
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Scrutores, oo even the Beds themſelves; and by 
fuch Winds as theſe it is that many Feople periſh in 

travelling over the ſandy Deſerts. 
Tur Air of Cairo in particular is not thought to be 
very wholſome, eſpecially in the Night- time, the 
Smoak frequently hovering over it like a Cloud, oc- 
eaſion'd by their Fires which they uſually kindle in the 
2 As to the Diſtempers to which the Inha- 
bitants of E £0! are chiefly ſubject, I ſhall briefly ſpeak 
all under my ' Obſervation ; previous to 
which' it may not be improper to take Notice, that 
there is a great Mixture 'of Nations in this Country, 
whoſe Habit, Temper, and Manner of Living can- 
not therefore, in a phyſical Senſe,” be very exactly de- 
feribed, nor conſequently the Cauſes of their Diſorders 


be certainly aſſign'd. However, it may ſuffice pretty 


well for our Purpoſe to obſerve, that thoſe wh inha- 
bit Cities and great Towns, and live indolent eaſy 


Lives, affecting a moiſt cooling Diet, drinking cool | 
; in abundance, and bathing often, are gene · 
rally exceeding fat and corpulent, have cold Stomachs, 


are ſubject to Ruptures, Dropſies, and Fluxes, and are 
Kadom without Rheums, Defluxions on the Breaſt and 


ſuperfluous Humours indeed are carried off by Perſpi 1pi- 


ration, which is the Reaſon. that ſuch great tities 
of Water, Sherbets, and other Liquors of that Na- 


ture, are drank without any 8 Prejudice; but if 
the Exp hot Weather throws 


tians do not ſweat, t 
them into a Sort of Fever, in which Caſe it is certain 


they reap much Benefit by Bathing, which removes 
or at al diminiſhes many Diſorders of the Blood, and 


prevents their appearing. The Ruptures they are 
troubled with, are ſuppoſed to be occaſion'd by Heats 
and Colds, and by ftraining their Voices exceſſively 1 in 


finging, thoſe who cry he Hours of Prayer from off 
the Moſques being commonly afflicted with that Di- 
Kemper. | Flures are common at Spring and Fall, and 


Axe 
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and other ſuch-like Diſtempers. Many of the 
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are more dangerous than when they happen in Sum- 
mer; but it is to be obſerved le! all Diſeaſes ate 
more fatal in Egypt during the Hamſten or hot Winds, 
than at any other Seaſon. 


Forz1GNExs in particular are very ſubject to a Pain 
in the Stomach, which proceeds from their going 


open-breafted, thereby chilling their Bowels, and 


9 bringing on dangerous Fevers and Fluxes, eſ- 


pecially in Autumn, when the River overflows the 
Country, . Many Perſons in May break out into a. 


Raſh, which continues during the Heats, and is chought 


to proceed chiefly from drinking the Waters of the 
Nite after it begins to riſe. This is ſo common, that 
it is become f. 


with it as he finds Occaſion. 

Is the Neigbourhood of Cairo, ant even in che 
City itſelf, many People are affficted with a Kind of 
Leproſy, which is properly an Elephantiafs, whereby 


from their Hips downwards they are * Fd in ſuch a - 


Manner as to laſe the Form of their Limbs, as well 
as the Uſe of them; and, inſtead of Le F clpt Feet, 
they are ſupported by ſhapeleſs Pillars, like the Legs 
of Elephants. Sore Eyes are almoſt univerſal in . 
mer: time, occafion*d by the ſcorchin 15 Heat reflected 
from the Sand, and by the Duſt itſelf, which is very 
ſubtil and falt, and Pace to the Sight. Add to 
this, the Gout, Gravel, Stone, Obſtruftions and In- 
flammations in the Bowels, peſtilential Fevers, and all 
the Diſeaſes whereof me Head is capable, which are 
very common in E 

Taz Arabs, NR" by keepin ing ſtrictly to e 
Cuſtoms of their own Country Nation, eſca 
many, if not moſt of theſe Diſorders, and are 1 22 
different Temperament from the fat People above- 
mention'd, having. ſpare and hectic Conſtitutions, / 


And the native Villagers or Peaſants, a Race of labo- 
rious hardy Feople, who 2 are inured.. to all Seaſons and 


ionable for the Patient to carry about 
with him a Sort of wooden File, and to. rub himſelf | 


ky * 4 A we, 3 as 
— * * 
— 
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à Phyſician's 


| die in a Year of that 
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beg eat. little, work much, and are of a dark 
burnt Complexion, and are ſeldom the Objects of 

e which is all I need ſay of thei 
Conftitutions. | 


Oux Accounts of Epyt. frequently peak of the 
Plague as a Diſeaſe very common, or even annual in 
that Country, which is a great Miſtake; for they have 
it not often, unleſs the Infection be brought, from 

ant inople or other Places to Alexandria, and m=_ 

does not commonly ſpread beyond that 7 
% „ 4525 the Nile vgs later t 1 ar 

ort of its accuſtom eight, a a erally 
enſues, and ſometimes a Famine. When Lea of 
elf! in Eg Pt, it uſually begins about Februgry, which 
is the coldeſt Month, and rages violently during the 
hac Winds, but ceaſes to be mortal on the blowing of 
the. North Wind, and the firſt ſwelling of the Ri- 
ver, as has been already intimated. If the Infection 
comes from Greece, it ſeizes many, but its Symptoms 
* mild, and it ſeldom proves e hen it is 

erived from Syria, it is more fatal; for though few 


are ſeized thereby, yet more die than in the former 


Caſe: But — 4 the do, Coe is brought by the Cara- 
vans from Barbary or Ethiqpia, as it ſometimes: hap- 
pens, it is worſe than 858 from any other Quarter, 


lying ing all Cairo waſte, and preying upon all, Degrees 
e 


ople with grievous and frig heful Symptoms, 


which ris terminate in the Death of the Infected. 


The 1 8 is ſometimes ſo great, that it is if 
_tively affirm'd, that fix or ſeven thouſand Perſons h 
ied in one Day at Cairo; however this rarely os, 
and it-is thought a 1. Number if ſeventy thouſand 
iſtemper. "$7 
As ſoon as the Plague 1 to ſhew itſelf at cairo, 
the Franks ſhyt u up 35 Houſes, but the Mabometans 
gd about as uſual; and, inſtead” of endeavouring to 
put a Stop to the Contagion 4 1 obſerved. long ago 
i. ſj [peaking of *Conftaniinople) 7 — to ufe the en 
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dieſt Means for its Support and Propagation. This 
they do, not only by een freely with ſuch as 
bel, Plage-Sores upon them, but by putting on theit 
Garments as ſoon as they are dead, and even ſelling 
them together with their Moveables ee. and 
thereby circulating the Infection throughout the whole 
Place; all which flows from an 2 that God 

having predetermined the Time of 2 Man's Death, 
all Precautions are alike fruitleſs and ridiculous; from 
whieh Sentiment the Bulk of the People are not to be 
wean d, either by Reaſon or Experience: But it has 
deen obſerved of late, that ſeveral great Men amongſt 
them, ſeeing the Europeans eſcape, have thought pro- 
per to retire in the Lime of a Plague, notwithſtand- 
ing their Notion of Predeſtination. ae 
Tux Plague, according to the Obſervations of the 
moſt eminent Phyſicians, uſually begins with a Chilli- 
neſs and Shivering, like the Acceſs of an intermitting 
Fever; then comes on a Nauſea, with vehement Vo- 
mittings, and intenſe Pain about the Region of the 
Heart, and a burning Fever, which continually preys 


on the Patient, till either Death, or the Eruption of 

ſome. Bubo, Parotis, or other Tumour, in the [nyuing 
or Axille, or behind the Ears, relieve him, by diſcharg- 
ing the Matter of he Diſeaſe. 5 imes, indeed, it 
attacks without any Fever, purple Spots appearing all 
at once, the 6s Signs of preſent Death; bur this 
rarely happens, except at the Beginning of ſome ter- 
rible- Peſtilence. It has alſo been known to make its 
firſt Appearance in Tumors, without any Fever, or 
other violent Symptom. Heavineſs, Pain in the Stos' 
mach, Head —1 Cardialgy, broken Sleep, An- 
xiety, Difficulty of Breathing, Alteration in the Coun- 


: 
4 


tend Hiccough, Syncope, Delirium, convulſive 


Twitchings, Diarrhæa, Eyes ſunk or inflamed, Tongue. 
black and dry, vehement Thirſt, fœtid Breath, Car- 
buncles, and Spots of various Colours, are alſo Symp. 
toms commonly attending this deadiy Diſcaſe. 1 ha 
Es. HE 
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Tur Com 2 and Going of the Plague are two 
Things not 


unge y to be accounted for, notwithſtanding 
we are aſſured of the Facts in an unqueſtionable Man- 
ner. That the Infection is propagated in the Air, and 
thereby transferr*d' from Place to Place, ſeems to be a 
Matter out of Diſpute ; but how it is generated there- 
in, we are much at a loſs to determine. Some who 
have lived at. Conſtantinople affirm, that the Plague is 
always more or leſs in that City ; : and it is the com- 
mon Opinion in Egypt, that it is always, i in ſome Part 
of Barbary or Ethiopia. . If this be true, there is ſome 
Colour of Reaſon to ſuppoſe, that the Wind blowing 
long from either of theſe . Quarters may bring the 

Contagion with it into Egypt; and yet, as I have in- 
timiated above, it is W 2 by Shipping 


from, Conſtantinople, 155 
. N * 


1 ef 


e Oxigin wy . * 
has been a celebrated 


Phyſicians.” 
poſed to be communicated 


the Air, but in what Manner 


the Air becomes thus is 
the. Queſtion. Some will have 
Inſects the Cauſe of * 
of Blights ; which being brou 


In Swarms by the Wind are YN 
ken into the Lungs in Reſpira- ' pared a 


tion, mix with the Blood and 


Juices, and attack and corrode 
the Yiſcera. Mr. Boyle attri- 


butes the Plague originally to 
the Effluvia or Exhalations e- 


| mitted into the Air from noxious 
Minerals, of which there are 
many more known to us, than 
of thoſe that are whotiome. 
Amongſt the various Sorts of 


Art wherewith the Atmo- 
ſrhere is replete, ſome may be 


de EEE | 


thereof, without 


tas, r * e 
Wh ths . 


10 wa. Aga 99 | 
ſhaped, as to enter yok the 
. numerous Orifices of the minute 


Glandules of the Skin, or other 


Pores thereof. Thus, thou ugh 
neither Paper nor Bladder 


pervious to the elaſtic Parts of 
the Air, yet they may be eaſily 
penetrated by other Corpuſcles 
of the by Me. Bk a5 SY made 
appear by , who pre- 
dry Body, which, "Hh 
ing incloſed in either, would 
preſently paſs through the Pores 
cauling any 
ſenſible Alterition in chem; and 
that in ſuch Plenty, as manifeſt- 


ly to operate on Bodies placed 


at ſome Diſtance beyond them. 


But after all thefe Conje&ures 


we ate till in the Dark, and at 


with reſpett to the 
. 
3 ä it 
1 
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it is ſeldom, or never generated in Egypt; or, if it is, 
its firſt Appearance is in the coldeſt Weather; from 
 Whence ſome have ſuppoſed that it is occaſion'd by a 
Stoppage of Perſpiration; but then how ſhall we ac- 
ny for its uſually raging moſt in the warmeſt Ses. 
J 5 3 
| Ws are till more perplex' d, when we conſider tlie 
Ceſſation of the Plague in Egypt, betduſe it happens 
ſuddenly, when the North Wind begins to blow, and 
upon the firſt ſwelling of the River. It is certain that 
Plenty of running Water makes Places wholeſone, the 
Reaſon of which is conjeQur'd to be the frequerit 
Change of; Air thereby occaſion'd, the one Fluid tiov- 
ing with the other: And hence it has been tholighe, 
that the freſh Air brought down by the Nile when it 
begins to riſe, at the ſame Time that the North Wind 
bruſhes off that which was infected, puts a Stop to 
the Peſtilence in Egybt. But miethinks there is ſome 
Adfurdity in this Hypotheſis, it being difficult to con- 
ceive, how the North Wind ſhould ſweep away the 
eſtilential Air, without driving back the purer Ait 
ſuppoſed to be brought down by the River. In ſhort; 
the blowing of the Wind from the Nortk, and not 
the riſing of the Nile, ſeems to be the true Cauſe of 
the Cæſſãtion of the Peſtilence; but this I leave to ſucli 
as have an Opportunity of making more accurate Ob- 
Ts4AarL poſtpone for a while what 1 have to fay 
farther of Egypt, to give an Account of our Fouth & 
to Mount Sai, which we found to be the moſt diffi- 
cult and troubleſome one we had yet undertaken. The 
Monks of Mount Sindi have a Convent at Cairo with 
whom we agreed for a convenient Number of Camels, 
and the common Proviſidns for the Road, at about four 
Pounds Sterling per Camel. We ſet out in September 
1734, in Company with the Bey of Suez and a large 
Caravan, conſiſting of three hundred Camels laden 
with Corn for that Sea- port. Aſcending the Moun- 
Vor. III. Ne XLVE: 1 tain 
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tain call'd AMAaccat bum, and keeping Eaſtward- along 
the. ſandy Hills, we ſaw many Stones that look like 

tried Wood; but as the Country ſeems never to 
— been capable of producing Trees, the thing is 
not eaſily accounted for. Having travell'd ten Hours 


< 


Without ſtopping, we made our firſt Encampment, 
letting our Camels browſe a while on the little Shrubs 


thereabauts, ſome of which we likewiſe gather'd far 
Fuel. As ſoon as it grew dark, they made the Ca- 


mels lie down, binding one of their Legs to hinder 


them from riſing; or elſe their Method is, to tie them 


together with a ſmall Rope, to prevent their ſtraying 


away without diſturbing. the others; and placing their 
Goods: in the Middle, between themſelves and their 
Camels, they take their Repoſe. | W 
- .EarLy the next Morning we continued our Jour- 
ney, diſagreeably enough on account of the Clouds 
of Sand rais'd by the Wind, which almoſt choak'd 
88, and _{poil'd ſome. of our Proviſions. Neither was 
8 of the Body, occaſion'd by the long 
Sten of the Camel, at all pleaſant to me, though it is 
not diſagreeable to thoſe who are accuſtom'd to this 
Manner of travelling, The Camel generally lies down 


| to be mounted, but if we diſmount on the Road, we 


get up again by the Aſſiſtance of a Servant, who 
* down for that purpoſe. Our Stage this Day 
was eleven Hours, with which we were not a little 
As qu Ten in the Morning we paſs'd by Adieroute, 

a ſquare Caſtle with a ſmall Garriſon, and keeping the 
Southern Road we ſoon came to a fine large Well, 
call'd Beer-el-Snez; but the Water is brackiſh, and the 
Wheel which raiſed it is very much out of Repair. 
Here, is alſo a tolerable good Kane for the Reception 
of. the. Caravans, but we made no Stay at it, purſuing 
our Journey to Suez, Where we arrived in leſs than an 


gail from Jedda at a certain Time of the Year, whilſt 


f;or if they mils that Opportunity, they loſe their Pat 
ſage for a Twelvemonth. In Ofober they return to 


Julies after the Dutch Manner, and probably at foe 
bf their Settlements. 


dies by the Cape of Good Hope, the Nud Sea and the 
Port of Sie werte much frequented; but even Coffer 
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Ez. ſuppoſed to be the ancient ſyſinoe, is fis 
tuated 3t the North-End of the Heroopolitic Gulph, 1 
Part of the Red. Sea, which, took its Name from xr 
City of Heroepolis, now Adi eroute as ſome conj 
The Harbour of this Place is almoſt choak'd d up > with. 
Sand, fo that Veſſels of Burden lie about a League di- 
ſtant, where there is a fafe Shore and . 5 — | 
of Water. The Trade of Suez is chiefly to Fe 
on the Eaft Side of the Red Sea near ih, 
carried on by a Fleet of thirty or forty 'Ships, who 


the South Winds blow, namely, in Merch or Aprilʒ 


Jade, laden with Corn and Rice; in lieii of which 
they bring home Coffee, Incenſe; and foe few Indian 
and Perſian Commodities, the richeſt being carried by 
Land with the Caravan from Mecca.” Coffee is-like- 
wiſe imported to Suez from Feſeca'in Arabia Felix, 


which Trade is carried on by five or ſix Ships; either 


French or Engliſh, The Grand Signior has five Veſs 
ſels employ d in the Trade to fold; the reſt belong 
to Merchants and are moſt of them built in the Zaſ 
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k now btought cheaper into Europe by the Cape than 
it can be by. the Way of Cairo and Alexandria. Each 
Bag of Coffee weighs between three or four hundred 
Pounds, asd pays abolit two Shillings Sterling When 
ie i is ſhippꝰd 4 fe Fejeta, At Jedda they take every 
tenth Bag, half of which goes to the Captain for his 


Freight, and the other Half to the Bafhaw; and at 


Sued — Pound Weight pays à Duty of about a Pen- 
The Voyage to Suez is reckon'd very dangerous 
ei South of Oy Where Madrepores, a your. 


of imperfect Coral, growing under Water and branch- 
ing out like a Tree, are almoſt as dangerous to Ship- 
ping as Rocks themſelves, inſomuch that in thoſe Parts, 
where they have no great Depth of Water, they find 
it neceſſary to come to an Anchor every Evening. 
Tux Town of Suez is but ſmall, and, except at ſuch 
Times as the Ships are unloading or taking i in their 
Cargo, is very thin of Inhabitants. Even the Cuſtom- 
d Officers themſelves retire when the Ships are 
mpty, which are left without any Hands in them, 
falten d with two Anchors, to each of which are tied 
four or five great Cables, made of a Part of the Date- 
Tree. The Governor of Suez, whom I have call'd 
Bey, has the Title of Captain, or Admiral, the order- 
ing of marine Affairs being more Ty his Pro- 
vince; but he has a Lieutenant or ty-Governor, 
who reſides conſtantly in the Town, 1 either by him- 
ſelf, or in conjunction with his Maſter, tranſacts moſt 
of the blick Buſineſs. And Arab Sheck, who lives at 
| Suez, has alſo a conſiderable Share of Power, whenever 
he pleaſes to interfere. What gives him this Authority 
is the great Scarcity of Water, which is brought from 
Naba, on the Eaſt Side of the Red Sea; ſo that up- 
on any Diſſatisfaction with the People or Governors 
of Suez, he can put a Stop to that Supply, and they 
muſt fetch their Water from the above-mention'd 
Well call'd Beer. el- Suez, which is very brackiſh and 
diſagreeable. In a word, the Want of freſh Water is 
one of the greateſt Inconveniences- that Suez labours 
under, it being ſo dear as to be ſold in the ſmalleſt 


Meaſures: But it is far from bein _ only one, for 


this Town, of all others, is the moſt deſtitute of every 


thing that the Earth produces, having not one Gar- 


den about it, nor Graſs, Corn, Trees, or any Sort of 
Herbage i in its Neighbourhood. 

The Turks have four Moſques in Suez, but there 
are — * in the Town, except about two hun- 
ee Communion, We went to the 
bg 4 Houſe 
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Houſe of a Greek Prieſt, who, underſtanding that we 
were travelling to Mount Sinai, deſir d our Names, in 
order that he might pray in the Church for our good 
Journey and ſafe Return; which it ſeems is nothing 
but a Method they have of aſking Charity. Accord- 
ingly we made him a ſmall Preſent, and departed with 
his Bleſſing. 1 
Havoc now loſt the Benefit of our Caravan, which 
proceeded no farther than Suez, we were obliged to 
put ourſelves under the Protection of an Arab Sheck, 
who furniſh'd us with proper Guides, and undertook 
to be anſwerable for our Safety. We alſo procured a 
recommendatory Letter from the Bey of Suez to the 
Governor of Tor, deſiring him to give us a kind Re- 
ception at that Place, and to prevent, as far as in him 
lay, our receiving any Moleſtation or Injury. Our 
Water, Coffee, Biſket, Tobacco, and all other neceſ- 
ſary Proviſions being got ready, and our Camels ſent 
round before us, we croſs'd over the Bay from Suez, ' 
where it is about a Mile in Breadth, to the Eaftern 
Shore, whither Boats go every Day to fetch Water, 
which is brought in Skins on Camels from Naba a- 
bove-mention'd 5 FA 
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_ ArTxx travelling three or four Hours South from 
the Place where we landed, we came to a Place call'd 
Ein-Mouſeh, or the Springs of Moſes, the Water iſfſu- 
ing from ſeveral little Hillocks or riſing Grounds, bring- 
ing up the Sand along with it, and forming a Quag- 
mire which it is dangerous to approach very near, 
both Men and Camels having been ſwallow'd up in it, 
if we were rightly inform'd. One of theſe Springs 
affords tolerable good Water, but the reſt are warm, 
brackiſh, and ſeem to have a ſmall Mixture of Sul- 

hur. Near this Place we took up our firſt Night's 

odging, being not willing to fatigue ourſelves by be- 
ginning with a long Day's Journey. ; 
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We e betimes in the Morning, and alt- 
8a about Eleven, when we took ſome Refreſhment, 


and proceeded on till Six in the Eyening, haying ths 


Red Sea continually on out Right, about half a League's 

Diſtance. The next Day we went on through the 
fandy Deſert, till we came to a ſmall Eminente cover'd 
with Net Shrubs, where we made a ſhort Stay to let 
the Camels browze upon them, and e our Tents 
fo fhelrer us from the Heat of the We lay all 


ight ig the Deſert of Shedut, the abe of the" SUI 
5 Tur Day ted wing willing among Hills dig 


Vales; our Hrabs ſſie wid us a Mountain call*d Jebel le- 


Marab, neat which Place it probably was that the I 
raetites met with thoſe bitter Muters, which made them 


inurmur againſt Moſes®. After this we came to a 


Vale, or Bed of 4 Winter- Torrent, call'd 'Coronde, 


Which being full of Shrubs, though it afforded us no 


Water, we choſe for the Place of our Encampnient. 
W prevail'd with our Guides to ſtep a ittle out 


of the Road, and ſhew us what they call Pharaob's 


; which is a Grotto in the Side of a Mountain, 
having two Mouths, one of them leading to a Spring 
of very hot Water, which finds its Way through the 
Rock, and falls into the Sea in ſeveral little Streams 


at the Diſtance of a Quarter of 4 Mile; retaining a 


great Degree of 'Watgith to the very 


laſt. As ſoon 
as one enters the Paffige leading to the Well, it makes 
one ſweat plentifully; 


yz "and grows exceeding hot as we 
advance farther. It is faid that ſome People, who have 
gone Frog to the Water, have had their Lights ex- 
tinguiſh'd, and themſelves been kilPd by a ſudden 
Vapour. ' From the 'whitiſh Subſtance, with which 
the Stones thereabouts are incruſted, as well as from 
the Taſte of the Water, it appears to contain a great 


deal of Salt and _—; and is ſo 221 that it 
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terwards we ſaw an Encampment of Arabs, who did 


Sea, we came at length int 


Ground form a Sort of Cake on its Surface, From 
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eannot be taken 1 ly, but muſt be uſed by bath- 
ing. It is reckon'd good for moſt Diſorders of the 
Skin and Nerves, but 1s particularly efteem'd for Im- 
potency in Men, and Barrenneſs in Women. 54 
who make uſe of this Water have it firſt pour d 
them before they enter the Grotto, and then again in 
the Paſſage, in order to cauſe a more plentiful Per- 
ſpiration; and for forty Days after this they obſerve a 
particular Regimen, eating nothing but Honey, Qil, 
and Bread without Salt in it, and drinking only Wa- 
ter wherein Dates have been fteep'd. 

Tux next Day we met with ſeveral Arabs, who 
begg'd ſome Bread and Tobacco, which being given 
them, they departed quietly, We-paſs'd by the Bed 
of another Mountain Torrent calPd Wouſet, near which 
there is a ſalt Spring, and a few Palm-trees. Soon af- 


not give us the leaſt Moleſtation; for ſome of” thoſe 
People are as remarkable for their Honeſty, as others 
are for being addicted to Robbery and Plunder. We 
reſted this Night in a Place where we were invited to 
= by a few Shrubs and a ſmall Spring of brackiſh 

ater. 5+} 

Frox this Station we ſet out early i in the Morning, 
paſſing over ſeveral Hills abounding with Variety of 

utiful Granites, whereof we collected ſome Speci- 
mens. Continuing to wind nęarer and nearer to the 
lainer Country; and 
having travell'd till Six in the ening, we pitch'd our 
Tents, fed our Camels, and tbok our Repoſe. In 
two Days more we enter'd the Valley of Tor, paſſing 
by a falt Spring, whoſe Waters ſpreading over the 


thence, im three Hours we came to a Grove of Palm- 
trees, and a Spring of better Water, and in one Hour 
more we arriv'd at Tor. 


Dvzixc our ſhort Stay at Tor we ook our Meals - 


ina Houſe belonging to the Convent of Mount Sinai, 
1 and 
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and had the beſt Entertainment the Place could af- 


ford. This little Town ſtands on the Eaſt Side of 


the Red Sea, and has a pretty good Harbour, which 
is commanded by à ruinous Caſtle, the Reſidence of 
an Arab Governor, to whom we preſented our Letter 
from the. Bey of Sue, which was the more welcome, 
as it was accompanied with à handſome Preſent. The 
Town is inhabited chiefly by Arabs, and twenty or 
thirty Families of the Greek: Communion, who call 
the Place Raithe;'. Some have conjectur'd Tor to · be 
the ancient Paran, as deſcrib'd by Ptolemy; though it 
is generally placed about thirty Miles Northward with- 
in che Deſert, which ſtill retains its Name. | | 
Tu greateſt Curioſities about Tor are the Pro- 
duction of the Red Sea, which is fill'd with a vaſt Va- 
riety of marine Vegetables, ſuch as the Madrepores a- 
bove - mentionid, Fungi or Muſhrooms, Brain-Stones, 
and other coralline Bodies, which appear, when the 
Sea is calm, like a Grove or Foreſt under Water; par- 
ticularly the branched Madrepores, whereof ſome are 
ſix or ſeven Feet high, ſpreading themſelves like an 
Oak, or ſhooting up pyramidically like a Cypreſs. 
The other Species I have mention'd frequently grow 
into very large Maſſes, and are uſed in the Buildings 
of Jer. The Fungus, properly ſo call'd, ſeems to be 
faſten d ta the Rock by a ſmall Root, and, contrary 
to the Land-Muſhroom, has its Gills turn'd upwards. 

Tux Brain- Stone appears alſo to have a Root, and, 
like the Fungus, obſerves a certain ſpecific Configura- 
tion, which cannot be ſaid of any other coralline Bo- 
dies“. Qne thing is remarkable of the Madrepores, 


as well as geo be Obes 
vations on the Countries through 
which he traveiFd are very ju- 
dicious) takes notice, that though 


Nature has not allow'd the ma- 
_. ine Flants one large Root, as it 


| has done to thoſe of the Land, 


yet it hath wiſely ſupplied that 
Mechaniſm by a Number of * 
tle ones, which are diſtribute 

all over the Plant in ſo juſt a Pro- 
portion, that they are lodged 
thicker upon the Branches, where 
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thee both the red and white ones become 
after they are taken out of the Water. 
Tuis uncommon Sort of Botany is very entertain- 
ing. and would employ the Attention of a Traveller 
much longer than his hired Conductors are ab which | 
wait for him: And the great Diverſity of Shells which 
are found about the Port of Tor, and upon ſeveral 
other Parts of the Coaſt, or in the Shallows of the Red 
Sea, afford us likewiſe a moſt agreeable Amuſement. 
The Concha Veneris is to be met with variouſly ſported, 


yellow ſoon 


and of various Sizes; and, in ſhort, all the deb d 


and bivalve Kinds are not only remarkable for the 
Wantonneſs which Nature has ſhewn in their Colours, 
but for their extraordinary Dimenſions, ſome of the 
former Sort being fifteen or eighteen Inches long, and 
of the latter as much in Diameter. 

Ir is juſtly obſerved, that the Inhabitants of Tor 
are indebted to their Port for ſeveral great Advantages. 
From thence, as has been already mention'd, they 
draw moſt of the Materials for building their Houſes ; ; 
and the excellent Fiſh, with which it abounds, is the 


a 


chief Part of their Suſtenance; whilſt the Shells they 


are turniſh'd with from the ſame plentiful Magazine 

Pons the Place of Cups, Jarrs, Diſhes, and other 
houſhold Utenſils, Thus if Nature has been ſparing 
| of 18 rn, to n People on one hand, ſhe has 


ths e on is 3 
carried on, than in the Trunk, 


Where it is more at a Stand, 

and which therefore is often 
found naked, and ſeldom in- 
creaſes in the {ame Proportion 
with the Pranches. The terre- 
ſtrial Plants could not Hubſiſt 
without an Ajporatus of great 
and extenſive Roots, L2cauſe 
they are not only to be hereby 
ſupported againſt the Violence 
oft the Ts which would other- 


wiſe blow them 2 but their 
| Food alſo is to be fetch'd at a 
great Diſtance: Whereas the 


marine Vegetables,” as they are 
more ſecurely placed, ſo they 
lye within a nezrer Reach of 
their Food, 
in the midſt of Plenty ; and 
therefore an 4 of the 
former Kind muſt have been un- 
neceſſary, either to nouriſh or 
ſupport them. Shaw's 7. ravils, 


p- 386. 


been 


wing as it were 


ff 


* ſuppoſed to have been choak d up by Drifts of Sand, 
which almoſt every body knows are frequent in Ara- 


bove two thouſand. One of theſe Wells is call'd Ham- 
man Mouſa, or the Bath of Moſes; which the Greek 
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been bountiful on the other; and if the Land is barren, 
the Productions of the Sea make dane amends for the 
Deficiency. 


_— flaid two Days. at Tor, we continued our 


hu. towards Mount Sinai, in Company with a 
Mo 


nk belonging to that Convent. In two Hours we 


came to ſeveral Springs of ſalt warm Water, and a 


great Number of Palm. -trees, where the Monks have 
4 Garden. It is the comman Opinion, and it ſeems 
to be well grounded, that this is the Place call'd Elim 
in Scripture, where the 1/aelites encamp'd, and found 
twelve Wells of Water and ſeventy Palm- trees. In- 
Se we do not now find the exact Number of Springs 

on'd by Moſes; but thoſe that are wanting, 
N are not above two or three, may reaſonably be 


bia: And as to the Palm- trees, it is no Wonder that 
in ſo long a Courſe. of Years they are increaſed to a- 


Monks, and even the Arabs themſelves, have in great 


Veneration, as believing it was thereabouts that Moſes 


and his particular Houſhold were encamp'd. 
From Elim, looking Eaſtward, we have a diſtin&: 


2 View of Mount Sinai, ;, towns which We directed our 1 


Courſe over the Deſert of Sin, (as it is call'd to this 
Day) the Place where God firſt gave Manna to the 


murmuring 1/aeljites. We were eight Hours in croſ- 
ling this Plain or Wilderneſs, where we ſaw a great 


Variety of Lizards and Vipers, and many. Acacia- 
Trees, eld Gale by the Arabs, much reſembling the 


Tree they call Sount in Egypt; and from the Cyale, as 
ye were inform'd, the Gum Arabic flows naturally 
| e ——_— OS traverſed * Wikderne®s, 
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we 
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* at the Entrance of a. narrow Valley, near a | 
final Spring of Ira, Water. 4 | 
Wr ſpent the next Day in Ang thr man 
intricate 5 difficult Ways 3 — 2 
ing between the Deſert of Sin and Mount Sinai, which 
itſelf ſtands in a ſpacious Plain. We took another 
Night's Repoſe before we enter'd this Plain, and early 
in the Morning arriv'd at the Greet Convent of St. 
Catherine's, commonly call'd the Convent of Mount 
Sinai, at the North-Eaſt Side of which it is ſituated, 
juſt at the Foot of the Mountain. The Manner of 
our Reception here (the fame that all Pilgrims meet 
with) is a Singularity that deſerves to be mention'd; 
for we were not admitted in at the Door, which is 
never open but when the Archbiſhop is.inſtall'd, but 
were drawn up about thirty Feet high by a Windlaſs, 
and taken into the Convent through a Window, This 
is done to prevent the Arabs breaking in upon them 
by Suryrize, with whom they are often at Variance. 
- Taz firſt Foundation of this great Convent, as it 
may be call'd with reſpect to others that are about 
Mount Sinai, ſeems to have been laid by the pious 
Empreſs Helena, in a Tower which ſtill retains her 
Name, and contains in it three Chapels, beſides Apart- 
ments. for the Archbiſhop; who, however, does not 
often honour them with his Preſence, but 5 re- 
fides at Cairo. The Convent is irregular and ill-built, 
rtly of Stone, and partly af unburnt Brick; the 
alls having little ſquare Towers at each Corner, and 
| in the Middle of each Side. The whole Length of it, 
from Eaft to Weſt, is about two hundred and ſixty 
Feet, and its Breadth one hundred and fifty; within 
which Space not only the Convent, or Houſe itſelf, is 
included, together with its Mills, Bakehouſes, and all 
neceſſary Offices, but likewiſe-the great Church of the 
Trensfiguration, and abundance of little Chapels. The 
Convent ſtands on a Deſcent, but the original Defign 
ſeems to have been to raiſe the lower Part by a great 
OE OO” 0 RT RARER N 8 
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Number of Arches, ſeveral of which are ftill remain« 
ing; and ſo having laid the firſt Floor on a Level, to 
have rais'd two more above it; for the Walls round 
have three Ranges of Holes or Windows. Theſe Walls 
and Arches, and the Church above- mention d, are the 
only Parts that have the Appearance of Antiquity, 
and are well built of large hewn Stone; but the Walls 
on the South Side are of more modern Structure. 
They are ſix Foot thick, and have a Walk round the 
Top of them, but in ſome Places they are ruinous. 
The main Gate, as has been obſerv'd already, is never 
open'd but when the Archbiſhop firſt comes to the 
Convent; but they have a ſmall Poor that opens into 
the Garden. E Ph | VE: + 
Taz Church of the Trangſguration, which ſtands 
on the loweſt Ground of the Convent, is a large and 
beautiful Structure, the Roof being of Cyprus, cover'd 
with Lead, and ſupported by two Rows of Marble 
Columns, the Capitals whereof are different one from an- 
other, though undoubtedly deſign'd for the ſame Build. 
ing. The Floor is elegantly laid out in Moſaic Work, 
in which there is a great Variety of beautiful and coſt- 
ly Marbles brought from Damaſcus. On the Partition, 
which ſeparates the Chancel from the Body of the 
Church, is placed a ſmall Marble Cheſt, adorn'd with 
Foliages, wherein are preſervid the Left Hand and the 
Skull of St. Catherine. The Skull is not taken out 
of the Shrine to be ſhewn to Strangers, and is proba- 
bly imperfect ; but the Hand is entire, having Rings 


on the Fingers. Adjoining. to the Eaſt End of the 
Church is the Chapel of the Holy Buſb, in which the 
Angel of the Lord appear'd to Maſes in a Flame of 
Fire, as he was watching the Flocks of his Father Je- 
thro*.. On the very Spot, as they pretend, where this 
burning Buſh grew, there now lies a white marble 
Stone under the Altar, which they kiſs with great De- 
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votion; 
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vation; and, in imitation of Moſes, they pull off their 
Shoes whenever they enter or approach this Chapel. 
To the North of this is a Chapel dedicated to St. 
James, and on the South Side is that of the holy Fr. 
thers, in which laſt are buried twelve Martyrs, as ap- 
pears from a Greek ang, bay There are near wen- 
ty other Chapels about the Convent, each dedicated 
to ſome particular Saint. ö F 
Tux Papas's and Caloyers in this Monaſtery are a- 
bout a hundred and fifty in Number, but many of the 
Fraternity reſide at Cairo, Tor, and other Places. Thoſe 
at Mount Sinai eſpecially live a very ſtrict and auſtere 
Life, abſtaining ys from Fleſh, and in Leut from 
every thing that is the Produce of Fleſh, as Butter, 
Cheeſe, Milk, c. and feeding chiefly upon Bread, 
Rice ill dreſs'd with Oil, Vinegar, and Onions, dried 
Horſe· beans ſodden in Water, Olives, Sallad, and Pot- 
herbs, Dates, Figs, Almonds, and ſuch- like dry Diet 
as conſtituted the Xerophagy of the primitive Chris 
ſtians. They are permitted to eat Oil and Shell-fiſn 
only on Saturdays, Sundays, and Feaſt- Days in Lent; 
but they eat dried Fiſh at other Seaſons. From Sun- 
day Evening to A Wedneſday in the Afternoon they 
eat nothing, and they keep the ſame rigid Faſt from 
Thurſday Evening till Saturday in the Afternoon the 
Week before Zafter. They are ſupplied with Fiſh” 
from their Siſter-Convent at Tor, but moſt of their o- 
ther Proviſions are ſent them from Cairo, except what 
their own Gardens produce, which by a ſurprizing 
Induſtry they have made to furniſh them, in this bar- 
ren Country, with Variety of Roots, Herbs, and 


»The Word is Greek, and 
fignifies the feeding on dried 


Fruits; and ſome even brought. 
themſelves to bare Bread and 


Foods; which many Chriſtians 
in the firſt Ages obſerv'd ſo 
| ftrifily, as not only to abſtain 


from Fleſh and Wine, but even 


from all ſucculent and vinous 


* 


Water. Tertullian (in his Book 
de Abſlinentia, cap. ix.) ſpeaks of 
the Jerophagia as a Thing com- 
mendable in Time of Perſecu- 

tion. 8 5 


Fruits, 
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Froits, excellent in their Kinds; and in great Aburi 


dance“. 


Tux have two Wells i in the Covent, one of them 
| cad the Mell of Moſes, the Water whereof is cold, 

and ſerves them to drink in Summer; the other, the 
Well of the Holy Buſs, which being warmer is uſed in 


Winter. 
erally failing th 


Their Springs depend much upon the Rain; 
amp in dry Seaſon; which havi 
nd of late Years, their Gaden? habe ſüffer 


greatly, and many of their Trees periſh'd for want of 
Water; however, they have commonly eriough” for | 


their-own drinking. 


Tur Convent of Mogtit Sinai is afertipted fem 


all Juriſdiction, being g 


rovern'd 
he is call'd, who is elected by the Monks from among 


by an Archbiſhop, a 


| 2 Body, and conſecrated by the Patriarch of 


Wi Dr. 1 


I ſhall therefore: tranſeribe. 
The Monks of Sinu,  (fays 


*« he) n along Proceſs of Time, 


8. a 2 


« have — over with Dun 
„ and the Sweepings of their 
«© Convent; near four Acres of 
5. e Rocks; which pro- 
« duce as good Cabbage, Roots, 
« Sallad, and all Linds- of Pot- 


* berba, as any Soil and Climate 


«© whatſoever. They have like- 
% wiſe raiſed Olive, Plum, Al- 
© mond, Apple and Pear Trees, 


«not only in great Numbers, . 
« but of excellent Kinds. The 


«Pears particularly are in ſuch 
« ber at Cairo, that there 


When the Archbiſhop” 
Convent 1s govein'd by a Super 


7 mien. 
lar on this Head, whoſe Words 


4% how far an indefatigable 
4 duſtry caũ prevail over Na- 
© ture; and that foriet Finces 


is at Cairo, the 
rior, whom they call 


& * is a 1 of den Gt eve. 
ry Seaſon to the Baſtiaw, and 


<6 2 'of the firſt . 
Neither are their Grapes 


whatſoever: 
demanſtrated, by hat 
4 this litle Garden wap ng 


40 ferjor in Size and Four 1 
ing 


& are capable of Culture and Im- 
« provement, which ye in- 
e tended hy Nature to 3 3 51 
cc ren, and Which the Lazy 
i and Slothful have always 

« fer'd to be ſo.“ mm. 
Travels, p. 384. 3 


Ages 
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Age, their great Judgment, or the Services they have 
done the Convent. But if the Archbiſhop be abſent 
beyond the Sea, the Affairs of the Houſe at Mount 
Sinai are wholly govern'd by the Archimandrite or 
Superior of the Convent at Cairo. 
= the Empreſs of Helena laid the firſt Foundation | 
of the —— of Mount Sinai, as has been inti- 
mated, the greateſt Part of it however was built by 
the Emperor Juſtinian; for in the Church of the Tranß 
fignration we find ſome Inſcriptions in honour of him 
and his. Empreſs Theodora, whoſe Pictures in Moſaic 
Work are Ikeuiſe to be ſeen over the high Altar. 
From the Antiquity of this Convent therefore, i in which 
a conſtant Succeſſion of Monks have lived, with on 
ſome ſmall Interruption from che Arabs, ever ſince the 
Time of the above. mention n'd Emperor, it is probable 
that Divine Service. is perform'd here moſt — | 
to the ancient Cuſtoms of the Greek Church; and in- 
deed it is done with more Decency than the Greets 
obſerve in many other Places. Their Offices are verx 
long, and take up great Part of their Time, though 
they ſay them as quick as poſſible; and no wonder 
they ate ready in performing them, fince it is the 
whole Employment of their Lives... In Leut they riſe 
at Midnight, and perform certain Devotions, and cele- 
brate the Euchariſt four times a Week. They have 
always Prayers at Four in the Afternoon, after which 
they 5 a moderate . ay 89 betimes to their 


Re ea 
Ho Pilgrims firſt arrive at the Canvent, they 
are conducted to their Apartments, and a Caloyer is 
appointed to attend them, and to prepare their Prov 
ſions, which are uſually ſerv'd up in their own Cham- 
bers, though on certain Days they dine with the Monks 
in the Refectory. The Ceremony of waſting their 
Feet is likewiſe perform'd, as it is at Jeruſalem; which 
is done by a Prieſt if the Pilgrim be in Orders, but if 
ns * a Caloyer or Lay - Brother; the whole 1 
tting 
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fitting in the Hall, ſinging Hymns ſuitable to the Oc- 
caſion. After the Ceremony is over, one of the Monks 
brings an Urn and a Baſon to waſh their Hands, and 
then ſprinkles the Pilgrims with Roſe- Water. All 

this is done in the Refectory, where they ate likewiſe 
entertainꝰd at Dinner; during which Time a Monk 
reads certain Portions of Scripture. The Archbiſhop 
has a Table at the upper End, on which. they ſet a 
cover d Plate with Bread in it, and on each Side two 
ſmall Silver Cups of Water. This Plate is carried 


round the Table by one of the Prieſts, each Perſon 


taking a Piece of Bread; and in like manner the Cups, 
Which is fill'd with Wine when they have it to ſpare; 
are handed about to the Company, out of which every 
one drinks a little. After this they go and ſeat them- 
ſelves near the Archbiſhop's Chair, where they Diſ- 
courſe together for ſome time, each Perſon taking 4 
Plate of Wheat of Peaſe out of the Baſkets that ſtand 
there, and picking them clean; the Meaning of which 
J do not underſtand, unleſs it be to intimate, that all 
our Amuſements, even that of | Converſation itfelf, 
ſhould be accompanied with ſome uſeful Actions. This 


done, the Pilgrims are uſually conducted to the Arch- 


biſhop's Apartments, where they are ſhewn the Re- 
giſter of the ſeveral Benefactors to the Convent; it be- 
ing cuſtomary to give ſomething aſter the Performance 
r TEAR: 
Tue Story of St. Cutbhurine, who has given Name 
to this Convent and to a Part of the neighbouri 
Mountain, is briefly this! That being faſten'd to a 
Wheel at Alexandria, under the Emperor Maxentius, 
in order to be put to death, tle Wheel miraculouſly 
broke into pieces; but being afterwards beheaded, her 
Body was carried from thence by Angels to the Top 
of this Mountain, the Saint having pray'd to God that 
it might not fall into the Hands of the Infidels. Here 
it lay conceal'd, ſay they, for above three hundred 
Years, when it was brought down with great Solem- 
SPIES | os nity 
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vity by the Monks, and depoſited in the Corlvent, in 
conſequence of a Revelation granted to one of their 


Fraternity. 


/ Some ſay that Sergius, who is 


ad to have 


been an Accomplice with Mabomet, and to have aſ- 
ſiſted him in compleating the Koran, and framing the 
Syſtem of the Mabomotan Religion, was a Monk 


of the Convent of Mount SInai. 


Others affirm, 


that Mabomet himſelf was a Servant belohging, 


to the 


Monaſtery, and uſed to drive their Camels ;: 
and that one Day falling aſleep before the Gate, an 


Eagle cime and hovered a long Time over his Head, 

which was look'd upon as a Preſage of his future 
Greatneſs, But all this ſeems to be mere Fiction, oY 
therwiſe it would probably have been mention'd in a 
Hiſtory of the Convent which they ſhew'd us in their 
3 This Hiſtory has it, that Mabomer was 
Born in the Deſerts of Kinf.in A#abia Felix, and that 
when he came to the Convent he was honourably er- 


tertain'd by the Monks, 


upon which Account he 


granted to them, and to Chriſtians in general, great 
Privileges by a Patent“, which remditi'd 1 in their Hands 


93 1 83 "A * us 
with an Englie Tranſlation of 
this Patent from the modern 
Greek, .which T ſhall take 1 
Liberty of tranſcribing, 

think & it. cannot fail of e a- 


grorgble to the Reader, who 


00 hence will naturally be in- 


duced to reflect, how little Re- 


gard the Followers of. Mahomet 
have had to the Rules herein 
laid down with reſpe& to their 
Behaviour to C in gene- 
ral. — . As God is great and 
governeth Py from whom all 
os. Prophets are come, for 
there remaineth no Record 
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of ftofultice againſt God ; 
through the Gifts that are 
given unto Men, Mabomet 
the Son of Aldallab, the A- 
poſtle of God, and careful 
Guardian of the whole World; 
has wrote the preſent - 
ment to all thoſe that are his 
national People, and of his 
own Religion, as a ſecure and 


poſitive Promiſe to be accom- 


pliſh'd to the Chriſtian Na- 
tion and Relations of the Na- 
zarene, Wholoever they may 
be, whether they be the 
Noble or the Vulgar, the, 
Honourable or otherwiſe , 


Ke a 2 tl 


faying thus. I. Whoſoever of 
my Nation ſhall preſume to 
break my Promiſe and Oath, 
which' is contain d in this m_ 
Agreement, acts contrary to the 
Gard, and will be a Reſiſter of 
the Faith, (which God forbid) 
for he becometh worthy of the 
Curſe, whether he be the King 
lmſelf, or a poor Man, or what 

erſon ſoever he may be. 
H. That whenever any one of 
the Monks in his Travels ſhall 
happento ſettle upon any Moun- 
tain, Hill, Village, or other 
Hhabitable Place, on the Sea, or 

in Deſerts, or in any Convent, 

Church, or Houſe of Prayer, I 
mall be in the midft of them, as 
the Preſerver and Protector of 
them, their Goods and Effects, 
with my Soul, Aid, and Prote- 
tion, jointly with all my natio- 
nal People ; becauſe they are a 
Part of my own People, and an 
Honour to me, III. Moreover, 
I command all Officers not to re- 
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till the Time of Sultan Selim; who, thinking it too 
valuable a Treaſure to be in their Poſſeſſion, took it 


him know poſitively, that he 
annuls the Ordinance of God. 
VIII. Moreover, neither their 
Judges, Governors, Monks, 
Servants, Diſciples, or any o- 
thers depending on them, ſhall 
pay any Poll- Tax, or be moleſt- 
ed on that Account ; becauſe I 
am their Protector, whereſoever 
they ſhall be, either by Land or 
by Sea, Eaſt or Weit, North or 
South ; becauſe both they and 
all that belong to them are in- 
cluded in this my promiſſory 
Oath and Patent. IX. And of 
thoſe that live quietly and ſoli- 
tarily upon the Mountains, they 
ſhall exact neither Poll- Tax nor 
Tythes from their Incomes, nei- 
ther ſhall any Maſſulman partake 
of what they have; for they la- 
bour only to maintain themſelves. 
X. Whenever the Crop of the 
Earth ſhall be plentiful in its 
due Time, the Inhabitants ſhall 
be obliged out of every Buſhel 
to give them a certain Meaſure. - 


quire any Poll-Tax of them, or \ XI. Neither in Time of War 


any other Tribute, becauſe they 
mall not be forced or compell'd 
to any. thing of this kind. IV. 
None ſhall preſume to change 
their Jud or Governors, 
but they remain in their 
Office ' without being depoſed. 
V. No one ſhall moleſt them 
when they are travelling on the 
Road. VI. Whatever Churches 
they are poſſeſs'd of, no one is 
yas Fed nag them of them. 
VII. Whoſoever ſhall annul any 


ene of theſe my Decrees, let 


ſhall they take them out of their 
Habitations, nor compel them 
to go to the Wars; nor even 
then ſhall they require of them 
any Poll-Tax. [What has been 
ſaid relates to the Monts of Mount 
Sinal ; what follows relates to 
every Chriſtian.) XII. Thoſe 


Chriſtians who are Inhabitants, 
and with their Riches and Traf- | 
fick are able to pay the Poll- 

Tax, ſhall pay no more than 
twelve Drachms. XIII. Ex- 
cepting this, nothing more ſhall 


from 


% 
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from them, and granted them another under his own 
Hand in the ſame Terms, but upon the hard Condi- 


be required of Py 

to the expreſs Order of God, 
that ſays, Do not moleſt thoſe 
who have a Veneration for the 
Books that are ſent from God ; 
but rather, in a kind Manner, 
give of your good Things to 
them, and converſe with them, 


and hinder every one from mo- 
lefting them. XIV. If a Chri- 


ſtian Woman ſhall happen to 


marry a Muſſulman, the Mufſul- 
L ſhall not croſs the Inclina- 
tion of his Wife, to keep her 
from her Church and Prayers, 
and the Practice of her Religion. 


XV. That no Perſon hinder 


them from repairing their 
| Witneſles, 


Churches. XVI. Whoſgeves 


acts contrary to this my Grant, 


or gives Credit to any thing con · 
to it, becomes an 
Apoſtate to God and to his di- 
vine Apoſtle, becauſe this Pro- 
tection I have granted to them, 
according to this Promiſe. 
XVII. No one ſhall bear Arms 
againſt them, but, on the con- 
trary, the Muſſulmans 128 
War for them. XVIII. 
by this I ordain, that none * 
my Nation ſhall preſume to do 
or act contrary to this my Pro- 
miſe, until the End of tha 
World. 


Ali, the Son of Abou Thaleb. 

Homar, the Son of Hattavi. | 
Ziphir, the Son of Abuam. , 
Saitt, the Son of Maatt. 

Thavitt, the Son of Nefis. 
Muathem, the Son of Kaſvi. 
Amphachin, the Son of Haſſan, 
Azur, the Son of Jaffin. _ 
Abombaker, the Son of Ambi Kaphe, 
Ottman, the Son of Gafas. 

- Ambtelack, the Son of Meſſut?. 

| Phaxer, the Son of Abbas. 
Talat, the Son of Amptoulak, 

| 2 the Son of Abbatr. 
Kaſmer, the Son of Abid. 
Ambtullack, the Son of Omar. 


This Preſent was written by 


the Leader, the * 


Ali the Son of Abou Thaleb; 
the Prophet marking it with his 


; Hand at the Moſque of the Pro- | 


het, (in whom be Peace) in 2 
econd Year of the Hegira, the 


third Day of the Month Ma- 
chorem. 1 


2 2 tion 
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tion of giving Food to all the neighbouring Arabs 
that ſhould come to the Convent. This they perform d 
a great while, letting down Bread or Corn by the ſame 
Machine that is uſed to draw up the Pilgrims ; but the 
Fab, frequently robbing them of their Corn before it 
| arriv'd at the Monaſtery, and coming in too great 
Numbers, the Monks, unable to ſupport them, were. 
obliged to retire to Tor in the laſt Century ; though 
| Matters were ſoon accommodated, and they return'd 
( to the peaceable Poſſeſſion of their Convent at Mount. 
| Sinai. e x hh 
Tu Is Mountain in general is call'd Jebel Mouſe by 
the Arabs, that is, the Mountain of Moſes ; and ſome- 
times, by way of Eminence, the Mountain only. It 
is in reality one Hill with two Summits, but the Greeks 
have divided it into four or five Parts, which have 
obtain'd ſo many different Names. However, the 
| moſt common Diviſion of it is into Sinai, properly ſo 
it ca'l'd, and Horeb. The Names of the other Parts are 
the Mountain of St. Catharine, Mount Serich, Mount 
Epiſteme, and the Mount of Moſes. 
Tux uſual Way up to Mount Sinai is by the Stone 
[ Steps that were formerly laid from the Bottom to the 
Top of it at the Expence of the __ Helena, 
which begin at the Convent, on the North Side of 
Mount Horeb. The Steps are narrow, of the rough 
red Granate of the Mountain, though that is not the 
only Sort it produces, there being fome of a greyiſh 
Colour, amongſt a Variety of others. At preſent, 
moſt of theſe Steps are either waſh'd out of their Places 
by the Rains, defaced by the Weather, or quite car- 
ried away; ſo that the Aſcent is very fatiguing, and 
' ſometimes impoſed as a Penance. © Aſcending we paſs 
by a fine Spring on the Right Hand, and the Chapel 
of St. Mary on the Left; and advancing ſtill higher 
we come to a narrow Gateway, and beyond that a fe- 
cond. At the firſt of theſe, it is ſaid, all Chriſtians 
uſed formerly to deliver a Certificate of their having. 
3 | confeſs'd 
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confeſs'd at the Convent below, and there receiv d 
another Paper to carry to the ſecond Gate, in order to 
their being permitted to receive the Sacrament on the 
Top of Mount Sinai, which it ſeems was ancientlyß 
the Cuſtom. A little beyond the fecond Gate two 
Roads ſtrike off to the Right, the one towards Mount 
| Horeb, the other into the Yale of Jab, that is the 
Vale of God, wherein ſtands the Convent of the Forty 
Martyrs. From hence the Aſcent grows very ſteep, 
which brings us firſt to two adjoining Chapels, dedi- 
cated to Elias and Eliſha; in the former of which 
there is a little Grotto, wherein the Prophet is {aid to 
havedwelt*, when he fled hither to avoid the Fury 
of Jezehel. Higher up we are ſhewn ſomething like 
the Print of a Camel's Foot in the Rock, which the 
Mabometans hold in great Veneration, as believing it 
to have been ſtamp'd there by Mabomet's own Camel, 
which they ſay placed one Foot upon this Mountain, 
another at Cairo, a third at Damaſcus, and a fourth at 
| Mecca. This muſt needs have been an Animal of a 
prodigious Size ; but, unfortunately for the Contrivers 
of this Story, the Print of the Foot in queſtion is no 
bigger than that of an ordinary Camel, The next 
Thing obſervable, as we approach nearer the Top, is 
a great Stone jutting out from the Rock ; beyond 
Which, they tell us, Elias was forbidden to go, to aſ- 

gend higher being permitted only to Moſes. | 
Tux Summit of Mount Sinai is ſomewhat conical, 

or rather it has two ſmall Summits, on one of Which 
is a Moſque, and on the other a Greek Church, and a 
ſecond at a little Diſtance belonging to the Latins; it 
being on this very Spot, according to Tradition, that 
Moſes receiv'd the Law from God himſelff. Adjoin- 
ing to the Latin Church is a great Rock, which con- 
ſtitutes the higkeft Point of the Mountain, and can- 
not be aſcended without ſome Difficulty. On one 
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Side of Fr Rock there is a little Cave or Grotto, 
wherein Moſes is ſaid to have faſted forty Days and 
forty Nights* ; and from thence there is a Crack quite 


through the Rock, ſo as to let in the Light. Here it 


was, fay they, that the Lord hid Moſes while his Glo- 
ry paſſed by, that he might not fee his Face t; and 
thus they point out many other Places mention d in 
the holy Scriptures. It is remarkable, that the North 
Part of Mount Sinai is of red Granite for above half 


way up, the reſt being of a yellowiſn Ground with 


ſmall black Grains; inſomuch that the Mountain at a 
Diſtance appears of two Colours. 
The eaſieſt of the three Ways to the Top of 


Mount Sinai, and which Moſes is thought to have 
uſed, is call'd the Road of Serich, beginning with a 


ntle Aſcent from the Vale of Raba, and running 


3 the little Summits of Mount Horeb, which 


Hill abounds with Shrubs and aromatic Herbs, al- 


fording good Paſture for the Cattle. On the Left of this 


Road, as we aſcend Mount Horeb,' are four Chapels, 
dedicated to St. Anne, St. Panteleemon, St. John Bap- 

tit, and the holy. Girdle of the Virgin Mary. A little 
nearer the Road than any of theſe there is a long Cell 


cut out of a Rock, wherein two Brothers, the Sons of 


a King. are ſaid to have lived as Hermits: And near 


St. Jobn's Chapel there is a Building which they ſay 


belong'd to a Hermit whoſe Name was Gregory. 
Higher up, upon a little Plain between Mount Horeb 
and Sinai, there is a Cell under a Rock, ſaid to have 


been inhabited by a Hermit whom they call St. Ste- 
Ppben. About a Furlong from the Place where we 


come out of this Road into the Vale of Raha, we ſee 


a2 Cavity in the Rock, repreſenting, but very rudely, 


the Head of a Calf; and in this Hole the Monks will 
have it that Aaron caſt the Head of the golden 


® Buuu mv. 28. 5 + Did. xoxiii. 33, 33 4 
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Calf“ which he ſet up to be worſhipp'd by the [/ree/ites; 
for as to the Body, they are not ſolicitous about it, 
looking upon the Head of the Animal as the Object of 
their Adoration. Near this Place is a Rock which 
Nature ſeems to have form'd into Steps, whereon they 
pretend the molten Idol was erected. Whether this 

true or not, a fitter Situation could hardly have been 
choſen for that Purpoſe, as it might be ſeen from * 
the neighbouring Vallies. 28 0 7 a 
Arx having view'd Mount Sinai and Mount 
Horeb, we paid a Viſit: to the Convent of the Forty 
Martyrs, where the Fathers keep only a Servant who 
takes Care of their large Garden, which is filPd with 
the fineſt, and almoſt the only Fruit-trees in this Part 
of the Country. Here we took a Night's Repoſe, 
and began early in the Morning to climb up the high 
Mountain of St. Catharine, a Taſk more fatiguing 
than any we had yet undertaken. We were accom- 
panied by a Caloyer, and an Arab Boy, who carried 
with him a ſmall. Leathern-Bottle of Water, with 
which we refreſh'd ourſelves ſeveral Times before we 
reach'd the Top of the Mountain, the Weather be- 
ing warm, and the Hill in many Places full of ſharp 
Stones, ſteep, and ſlippery. It was at leaſt four Hours 
before we gain d the N where the honeſt Monk 
pretended to ſhew us the Print of St. Catharine's Body 
in the Rock, where it is ſaid to have laid before Ly 
was removed to the great Convent, as already relat 
About half way up the Mountain there is a Spring of 
fine Water, which fills a Sort of Baſon form'd natu- 
nary in the Rock. This is call'd the Well of the Far- 
fridges, having been diſcover'd by thoſe Birds, as they 
pretend, to the Monks who brought down the Corp 
of St. Catharine, when they were exceſſively thirſty, 
and ready to faint under their Burden. From the Top 
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of this Mountain, which is much higher than any o- 
ther in theſe Parts, we have an extenſive Proſpect, 
"having the Red Sea before us to the South, and its 
two Arms or Gulphs on each Hand of us, the He- 
roopolitic on the Right, and the Elanitic on the Left, 
with Part of Arabia Deſerta. This Hill is full of a 
Sort of dendrite or buſhy Marble, if T may call it fo, 
*which, when broken, exhibits the Repreſentation of 


Trees or Buſhes: And from fuch Stones as theſe 


Mount Sinai had its Name, according to Buxtorf and 
others, who derive it from a Hebrew Word which ſig- 


. *nifies a Buſh or Bramble; ſome of the red Granite 


Stones of that Mountain being alſo mark'd with the 
Figures of Shrubs and Trees, but not in ſo beautiful 


e Manner as theſe of Mount Catharine. Our Curioſi- 


ty being fatisfied, we deſcended the fame" Way we 
-and lodged again at the Convent of the Forty Mar- 


4 FS. . | ba | < 0 

1 Tux next Day we went along the Valley into the 
Plain of Repbidim, which lies to the Weſtward of 
Mount Sinai, where the Iſraelites encamp'd when they 
came out of the Wilderneſs of Sin, and where they 
murmur'd for want of Water. On this Occaſion God 
was pleaſed miraculouſly to ſupply their Wants, by 
tauſing Moſes to ſmite the Rock with his Rod, upon 
Which the Waters guſhed out in a plentiful Manner; 
and from the Murmuring of the Mraelites, and their 
tempting the Lord, Moſes call'd the Place Maſſab and 
Meribah*. This Rock of Meribab, or of Repbidim, 


is ſtill to be ſeen lying looſe by itſelf in the Plain on 


the Weſt Side of Mount Sinai, to which it ſeems for- 
merly to have belong'd, being a large Block of red 
Granite, whereof the greateſt Part of that Hill con- 
fiſts, as has been already mention'd. It is about twelve 


Feet 
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Feet high, and on the Top of it, as well as down 

each Side towards the South End of | it, the Water (as 
we may ſuppoſe) has form'd a Sort of Channel, which 
appears to be incruſted, and of a Colour ſomewhat 
different from the reſt of the Rock. All along this 
Channel are a great many Mouths or Openings, of va- 
rious Dimenſions, from whence the Water is imagin'd 
to have iſſued. It muſt. be acknowledged that theſe 
ſeem to be evident Tokens of the Truth of the Mi- 
racle recorded, for neither Art nor Chance appears to 
have had any hand in their For mation; and there are 
likewiſe certain Fiſſures within the Openings, fome 
horizontal and others perpendicular, which cannot poſ- 
ſibly have been the Work of any Tool or Inſtrument. 
The Arabs call this the Stone of Moſes, and i imagine 
it endued with ſuch Virtues, that they put Herbs into 
the Holes I have been deſcribing, and then give them 
to their Camels, as a ſovereign Remedy for all their 
Diſorders. It may not be amiſs to mention, that the 
Arabs tell us of hich another Stone as this about Ia] 
ty Miles North-Weſt of Mount Sinai, with 
. Ings all down it, and a Channel diſcolour'd b the 
running of the Water. If this be true, it is probably 
the other Rock which Moſes ſmote twice, and the Wa- 
ter came out abundantly *, being after the 1/raelites 
return'd from Eziongeber into the Wilderneſs of Zim 
or Kadefh, Let me only add, that the Plain of Re- 
pbidim, where this extraordinary Antiquity is to be ſeen, 
is likewiſe remarkable for the Victory gain'd over A. 
malck by the Iſraelites, whilſt Aaron and Hur ſupported 
the Hands of MoſesT. | 

AFTER another Night's Repoſe | in the Monaſtery 
of the Martyrs, we ſpent the tollowing Day in view- 
ing ſome other Parts of the Mountain which we had 
not yet particularly obſervd. We croſs'd the Valley 
of Melgab, on the South Side of which is the Con- 


| 
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vent of St. Peter and St. Paul, where that of St. Ca- 
tharine keeps a Servant; and on the Eaſt Side of it is 
the ruin'd Monaſtery of St. Mary of David. Paſſing 


over the Hills to the Weſtward, we came to a plea- 


fant Valley  calPd,Tzleh, wherein are ſeveral Gardens 


and Plenty of Water. Here is the little Monaſtery of 
St. Coſmas and Damianus, to which a Servant is like- 


wiſe ſent from the Mother-Convent. There is a ruin'd 
Building on the North of this Valley, to which the 
Monks uſed ſometimes to be ſent to do Penance; and 


It is at preſent call'd the Priſon of St. Jobn Climax, 


from a Cell of that Hermit under a neighbouring Rock. 
The Number of Hermits, who formerly inhabited 
theſe Mountains, is almoſt incredible; but the Inſults 
and Oppreſſions of the Arabs have forced them to re- 
move. It is faid that the Emperor Juſtinian built the 
Convent of Mount Sinai at their Requeſt. _ 
Mou Serich, which we likewiſe took a View. of, 
is a long narrow Hill to the Weſt of Horeb, where 
we met with nothing remarkable. Mount Epiſteme is 
ſo call'd from a Woman of that Name, who liv'd on 
it with her Huſband Galaktion ; where a Nunnery was 
afterwards founded, the Ruins of which are ſtill to be 
diſcern'd. Near the South-Weſt Corner of this Moun- 


tain, which is inconſiderable with reſpect to thoſe al- 


ready deſcribed, is a little Hill call'd Araone by the 
Fal, and by the Greeks the Tabernacle of the Teſti- 
mom, where they ſay Aaron was conſecrated, and firſt 

rform'd the Offices of the Prieſthood ; ſo that, if 
there be any Dependence upon this Tradition, it is 
probable that on this Hill was placed the Tabernacle 
of the Congregation. Between Mount Epiſteme and 
Mount Sinai, not far from the Convent of St. Catha- 
rine, is the round Hill which the Greeks call the Mount 
of Moſes, where they ſay he was keeping the Flock 


of Jethro his Father-in-Law, when the Lord appear'd 


and ſpake to him out of the Buſh which burnt and 
was not conſumed z whereof Mention has been made 


already. Tur 
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Tux famous Sinaic Inſcription, mention'd by Kir- 
cher in his Prodromus Copticus, is on a ſmall Stone at 
the Foot of Mount Horeb, about half a Mile to the 
Weſt of the Convent of St. Catharine: But the. Arabs, 
ſuperſtitiouſly imagining that the Stone has ſome ex- 
traordinary Virtue in it when beaten to Powder and 
taken inwardly, have broken off ſo many Pieces of it, 
that the Inſcription is almoſt entirely defaced. There 
are likewiſe abundance of other Inſcriptions on the 
Stones about theſe Mountains; but as they are in a 
very ancient Character, void of Beauty and Regula- 
rity, and abſolutely unintelligible, I thought the Pains 
of copying them might very well be ſparet. 
Havixc ſeen every thing worth Notice about Mount 
Sinai and its Neighbourhood, at leaſt what is general- 
ly ſhewn to Strangers, we return'd to the Convent of 
St. Catharine, where we were again drawn up and ta- 
ken in at the Window. Being much fatigued with 
our Journey hither, as well as with rambling up and 
down the Mountains, we were eaſily prevaiPd upon to 
ſtay two orithree Days in this Retirement, which we 
ſpent partly in attending the Service of the Church, 

and partly in the Library, where they have many Greek 
Books of the firſt printing, but few valuable Manu- 
ſcripts. I alſo took this Opportunity to throw-toge- 
ther ſome miſcellaneous Obſervations relating to theſe 
Parts of the World, which could not ſo properly be 
introduced in the Narrative of our Travels. 
As to the Natural Hiſtory of Arabia Petræa, the 
only Part of that vaſt Country which came under our 
Notice, it has already been occaſionally touch'd upon, 
the Qualities of ſeveral of its Springs having been men- 
tion'd, and ſome of the foſſil Productions of its Moun- 
tains. With reſpect to its Waters I may add, that 
their Wholeſomeneſs generally makes Amends for their 
diſagreeable Taſte, for they create an Appetite, and 
are. remarkably lenitive and diuretick; but the brackiſh 
Waters of the Wells of Elim are of a crude Digeſtion, 
occaſioning 
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nit Sallowneſs of Complexion, ſcrophulous 
Tumors, and Obſtructions in the Bowels, to which 
the Inhabitants of Tor, who drink them, are NNW. 
ſubject. 
Ix we may age of the State of the Earth below 
by the Quality of theſe Waters, the Bowels of Arabia 
muſt — with Salt and Sulphur; and yet we never 
ſaw either of thoſe Minerals in Subſtance or concreted, 
near ſuch Places as one would judge, from other 
Symptoms, contain'd them in great Plenty. But of 
the more permanent Foſſils, there are ſeveral which 
are not common in other Countries; ſuch as the Sele- 
nites, which ſhoots itſelf, in various Shapes and Co- 
lours, for thirty or forty Yards together; and the 
Pſeudo-Fluor, which frequently diſtinguiſhes itſelf in 
large Expanſions. Of —— various Kinds of Granite, 
= the great Abundance of it in the Mountains of 
Arabia, I have ſpoken already; the conſtituent Parti- 
cles whereof are ſometimes ſo ſmall and well compacted, 
that the Contexture appears equal to that af Serpen- 
tine or Porphyry. But as to foſſil Shells, and fuch-like 
Teſtimonies of the Deluge, they are rarely to be met 
with in the Mountains of Sinai, being deſtroy'd, as we 
may ſuppoſe by the corroſiye Quality of the original 
Menſtruum of thoſe Marbles; for in fuch Rocks as ap- 
proach nearer to F ree · ſone, the Shell of an Echinus, 
2 Peftunculus, or ſome other Inhabitant of the Waters, 
is frequently diſcover d. The Ruins of a ſmall Vil 
lage at Ein el Mouſe are full of foſſil Shells, great 
Quantities of which are likewiſe found between Sueæ 
and Cairo, and all over the Lybian Mountains. 
No Country perhaps has fewer Species of Animals 
in it than Arabia, Nature having made very little Pro- 
viſion for their Suſtenance. The Vipors and Lizards 
of the Wilderneſs of Sin J have already mention'd; 
to which IJ may add, that we were ſometimes moleſted 
by little Swarms of Locuſts and Hornets, of an un- 
common Size. We ſaw very few Birds between pu 
20 an 


and Mount Sinai, and not many Jour oo Animals, 

but now and then a Hare, a Wolf, or an Antelope, 
The Arabs tell us they have ſome other wild Beaſts, 
but in no great Numbers, as the Tyger, or Leopard. 
being a ſmall ſpotted Sort they call Gatto-Pardali, and 
the Dubbab or Hyæna. | 

Tx whole Face of the Country, or the greateſt 


Part of it however, is wild and diſagreeable, conſiſt- 


ing of vaſt ſandy Plains, or naked and rocky Moun- 
tains. Nor is it often refreſh'd with Rain, except a- 
bout the Equinoxis; but the few Trees and Herbs that 


grow here are chiefly nouriſh'd by the plentiful Dews 
that fall in the Night- time. Arabia therefore is al- 


moſt as deſtitute of vegetable as animal Productions; 
for we ſcarce meet with any Trees except the Acacia 
and Palm-tree, though ſome Parts of the Deſart are 
over-run with ſmall Shrubs and Buſhes. | 
Tu Weather in Arabia is generally uniform, the 
Sky being clear, and the Wind blowing briſkly in the 
Day, and ceaſing in the Night. The Southerly Winds 
are the gentleſt, but thoſe in other Directions are moſt 


frequent, and ſometimes ſweep along with them great 
Drifts of Sand, which are very troubleſome and dan- 


gerous to Travellers, and cauſe ſurprizing Changes in 


the Surface of the Country, raiſing Hillocks and 


Mountains in the Midſt of the Plains. Many People 
have likewiſe been ſuffocated by the hot burning 


Winds, which now and then infeſt theſe ſandy Coun- | 


tries*: And it is remarkable, that the dead Bodies of 


| 
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* M. Thevenet relates, that 
in his Journey from Sue to Cai- 
ro they had one of theſe hot 
Winds, which laſted for a Day 
or longer, and were forced to 
turn their Backs to it to take a 
little Breath. Their Water was 
heated to ſuch a Degree, that 


they could not drink it: and the 


Camels were ſo infeſted with it, 


Night. 5 


that they were not able to feed. 


It did not laſt above fix Hours in 


its greateſt Violence; otherwiſe 


one half of the Caravan muſt 


have periſn'd. He adds, that 


the Caravan of Mecca was fo 
annoy'd with ſuch a Wind the 


Year before, that two thouſand 


Men were kill'd by it in one 


Men 
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Men or Beaſts will lie a great many Years in theſe De” 
farts without mouldring away; which perhaps is owing 
to the violent Heat of the Sand, whereby they are 
ſoon drain'd of their Moiſture, that would otherwiſe 
diſpoſe them to Putrefaction. EEE 

I T cannorT but take notice of a ſurprizing Pbænomenon, 
which has alſo been obſerv'd by other Travellers, viz, 
that where the Deſerts are ſandy and level, they appear 
at a little Diſtance like a Collection of Water, which 
ſeems to advance as we do, keeping always before us, 


at the Diſtance of about a Quarter of a Mile, whilſt 
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the intermediate Space appears all in a Glow; occa- 
fion*d by the trembling Fluctuation of the Vapours 
exhaled from the Earth by the Sun's powerful Influ- 
ence. It is alſo wonderful to obſerve, in what an ex- 
traordinary Manner every Object is magnified within 
this ſeeming Collection of Water; inſomuch that a 
Shrub appears like a tall Tree, and a Sheep might be 
miſtaken for a Camel. 14 e ng 
Tux Arabs, who are the only Inhabitants of this 
Country except the few Chriſtians about Mount Sinai, 
are the Deſcendants of mal, of whom the Angel 
foretold before he was born, that he would be a wild 
Man, and that his Hand would be againſt every Man, 
and every Man's Hand againſt bim. This is almoſt 
literally true. of his Poſterity even to this Day, many 
of whom not only make it their Buſineſs to attack and 
lunder Strangers who are unarm'd and defenceleſs, 
t are frequently at Variance one with another, and 
keep up implacable and hereditary Animoſities among 
themſelves. But this is not the Character of the whole 
People: All along the Sea - Coaſt are the Miſenides and 
Penuaſi, who are remarkable for their civil Behaviour. 
The Aiaidi, who live in the Mountains South-Eaſt of 
Suez, deſerves no Commendation; the Soualli are 
worſe, and the Wecelcadiſaid are the worſt of 


® Gen. xvi. 12, 
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all. Thoſe who live about Mount Sinai, and are 
chiefly maintain'd by the Convent, are but indifferent 
Sort of People; the beſt are thoſe call'd Elecat. p 
Tux are but four or five Villages, of which Tor. 
is one, throughout all this Country; the other Names 
of Places being given to Mountains, Vales, Springs, 
and Winter-Torrents. So that the Arabs live in Tents, 
continuing in one Place as long as they have Water, 
and Shrubs for their Camels to feed upon, and when 
they are ſpent removing to another. All their Riches 
conſiſt in Camels, a few Goats, and ſometimes Sheep; 

but their common Food is Goat's-Milk and Dates, 
their Corn being fetch'd from Cairo. They are di- 
vided into different Nations or Clans, each under. its 
great Sheck, and every Encampment under one of in- 
ferior Authority. The ſeveral Tribes are united to- 
gether in a Sort of League, and are very honeſt a- 
mong themſelves with regard to Property. It is beſt 
for a Traveller to be liberal to them, and give them 
ſomething to eat; for they ſeldom do him any Injury. 
Nor are they themſelves churliſn in this Reſpect, but 
will invite others to cat with them as they paſs by 
their Encampments, and are always pleaſed to ſee 
Strangers conform willingly to their Cuſtoms. If they 
kill a Sheep, they eat it all at once, though perhaps 
they have nothing but Bread to live upon the Day at- 
ter. They are great Lovers of Veniſon, but Camel's- 
Fleſh they reckon one of their choiceſt Dainties. | 
Wu the Tribes are not at War with each other, 
nor at Variance with the Monks of Mount Sinai, one 
may travel in Arabia with tolerable Safety, efpecially 
under the Protection of a Sheck belonging to any of 
the Clans who are in Alliance. But the Arabs about 
Accabab, the ancient Elana, which lies on the North 
of the Elanitic Gulph, are moſt notorious Robbers, be- 
ing at Enmity with all the reſt of their Countrymen. 
Theſe are call'd Alauni, and infeſt the Road which 
the Caravan takes from Cairo to Mecca, 


WHETHER 
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WnuòET III the Arabs are naturally inclin'd to that 
roving Life for which they have always been remark- 
- able, or whether it is owing to the Nature of their 
Country, the Barrenneſs of it and the Scarcity of Wa- 
ter putting them under a Neceſſity of making fre- 

2 Removals, is not material to determine; but as 
they have lived in this Manner for ſo many Ages, it 
is undoubtedly as agreeable to them, as a more ſettled 
Life is to the reſt of Mankind. They are of a mid- 
dle Stature, thin, and of a ſwarthy Complexion, and 
black Hair and black Eyes are common to them with 
other People in the ſame Climate. Their Voices are 
rather effeminate than ſtrong, but they are brave Peo- 
ple, expert at the Scymitar and Launce, and, ſince 
they have been acquainted with Fire-Arms, are be- 
come pretty good Markſmen. The Habit of thefe 
Arabs is a Kind of long blue Shirt, tied about them 
with a white Saſh or Girdle. Some of them have 
Drawers, and a Veſt of Furrs or Sheep-ſkins, putting 
the rough Side towards their Shirts to keep them 
warm, and turning it the contrary way when they 
would be cooler. They wear Slippers, but no Stock- 
ings; and, have a Cap or Turbant on their Heads. 


Their Women are very ill cloathed, and cover their _ 


Faces ih fuch a Manner that nothing can be ſeen but 
their Eyes, Holes being left in-the Covering for that 
. 1 be 

ITX great Shecks adminiſter Juſtice in their re- 


ſpective Tribes, and have Power to puniſh with Fine 


or Death, as the Crime deſerves; and when they have 

inteſtine Wars, the Shecks are their Generals. The 
Dignity is hereditary, deſcending from Father to Son; 

but if the Sheck . Family die without male Iſſue, 
- all the Family aſſemble, and make choice of one Whom 
they think the moſt deſerving, requeſting the great 
Sheck ro approve of their Election. If a great Sheck 
die without a Son, a Succeſſor is elected by the whole 
Tribe. The T4rki// Baſhaws give the great Shecks. 
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an Allowance to keep their Tribes in Peace, and moſt 
of the Caravans pay them certain Duties, that they 
may paſs widhour dnleſhielon: | OK 

Tae Arabs have conſtantly their Spies abroad, to 
obſerye if the Turks have any Deſign againſt them, 
that they may either defend themſelves, or fly, as they 
ſee moſt convenient. If they chuſe to retire, no Ar- 
my can purſue them without Danger of being ruin'd 
for want of Proviſions, or overwhelm'd with Drifts 
of Sand, beſides being miſerably harraſs'd by their 
flying Parties amongſt the Mountains and narrow 
Paſſes of the Country. As to their Religion, it may 
_ reaſonably be preſumed that many of thefe roving 
People know little or nothing of the Matter, but in 
general they profeſs themſelves Followers of Mabo- 
Mel. | h : „ 

Tux Red Sea, which waſhes the Country we are 
treating of, is more properly term'd the Arabian Gulf. 
The Hebrews call'd it Zam Supb, or the Weedy Sea, 
probably from the Variety of Age and Fuci that grow 
within 1t, and are. left in great Quantities upon the 
Shore at Low- Water. By the ancient Inhabitants of 
the adjacent Countries it was call'd the Sea of Edom, 
which Word ſignifying Red, and being miſtaken for 
an Appellative, from thence it was nam'd the Ery- 
'threen or Red Sea. Others, however, derive the Name 
from a certain King of the Eaſt, in or near Per/ia, 
call'd Erythras, who they ſay invented the Veſſels 
wherein this Sea was firſt nayigated, and who was 
buried in one of its INands, Some again apprehend 
that the Redneſs of its Sands or Waters, or the Coral 
that is found at the Bottom of it, were the Occaſion . 
of its Name, whilſt others attribute it to the ruddy 
Colour of the neighbouring Mountains. There are 
indeed ſome red Hills near it; but as to its Sands or 
Waters, they. are like thoſe of other Seas, ſo far as 
we had an Opportunity of obſerving. But waving 
the doubtful Etymology of its Name, it is certain thar 
Vol. III. No XLVIII. A a the 
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the Erytbrean or Red Sea of the Ancients compre- 
hended not only the narrow Channel we now call ſo, 
but likewiſe the Perſian Gulph, and all that Sea which 
0 — between Africa and the . generally 

m' d the Indian Ocean. 
A VERY great Trade was carried on through the 


Red Sea, as has been'obſerv'd already, before the Diſ- 


covery of the Way to the Eaſt- Indies by the Cape of 
: Good Hope. Even fo early as the Time of Solomon, 
this Commerce became famous; for that Prince having, 
by the Aſſiſtance of the Tyrian Mariners and Ship- 
builders ſent him by his *. Friend King Hiram, 
fitted out a Fleet at Exion. geber, a Port on the Rel 
Sea, they traded from thence to Opbir and Tharſhiſh, 
returning once in three Years, and bringing home 
with them an immenſe Quantity of Gold and Silver, 
beſides ſeveral: Kinds of precious Stones, Spices, E- 
bony, Ivory, Peacocks, Monkeys, and other Rarities“. 
The very firſt Voyage they made, they brought back 
four hundred and 15 Talents of Gold, excluſive of 
Silver and all other valuable Commodities; which a- 
lone amounts to near two Millions and a half of our 
Money, reckoning the Talent of Gold equivalent to 
five. thouſand four hundred and twenty-five Pounds 
Sterling. As it was by this Means chiefly that Solo- 
mon came to ſurpaſs all the Kings of the Earth for 
RicbesTF, it may be worth while to enquire a little in- 
to the Situation of the Places, to which this advan- 
tageous Commerce was carried on, though I ſhall not 
dwell long upon a Subject that is clogg'd with fo much 
. Uncertainty. - | 
OHR has been ſought for almoſt in every Part 
of the World, and yet remains a Terra incognita; 
though one would hardly believe the Diſcovery to be 
ſo diult. conſiderin 8 the various Indices Ay which 
| 2. 
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the Scriptures ſeem to point it out, ſuch as theſe that 
follow. In the firſt Place, by comparing ſeveral Pat 
ſiges together, it appeats, that the ſame Fleet went 
both to Ophir and Iharſbiſb, and fer out from Exion- 
geber, a Seaport near Eioth, in the Land of Edom, 
upon the Red Sed. The Voyage took them up three 
Years, and the Cargo they brought home conſiſted of 
Gold and Silver, precious Stones, Spices, Ivory, Ar 
mug-Wobd, Apes, and Peacocks. It is farther ob- 
ſerv'd, that Ophir not only afforded" the greateſt Quan- 
tity of Gold, but ſuch as exceeded that of all other 
Countries in Fineneſs and Value. Moſes alfo ſpeaks 

of Ophir the Son of Foktan, from whom we may ſup- 
| poſe the Country we are in ſearch of took its Name? 
who dwelt with his Brethren from Maſba toward Se- 
pbar, a Mountain of the Eaſt“. Add to this, that 
according to Eupolemus, an ancient Author quoted by 
Euſebius, Urphe or Ophir, from whence this fine Gold 
was brought, was an Iſland in the Red Sea, taking 
that Name in its extenſive Senſe, as underſtood by the 
Ancients. Laſtly, Joſephus ſays, that Ophir was in 
India, or was fince call'd India, or the Land of Gold; 
which may probably mean the Aurea Cherſonefus, now ' 
call'd the Peninſala of Malacca, over-againft Sumatra. 
Alt theſe Hints one would imagine fufficiens to have 
directed us, if not to the very Spot of Ground, at 
leaſt to the Region from whence Solomon drew ſuch 
immenſe Riches; and yet of all the learned Authors ' 
who have einploy d their Pens upon this Subject, ſcarce 

any two are agreed in their Opinions. 
 Howeves, we ſhall not much wonder at this Dif- 
agreement, if we conſider, that feveral of the Marks 
or Directions above enumerated are ſo obſcure and un- 
certain, that they are of little or no Service in the 
preſent Enquiry. Nay, even the moſt natural Expe- 
dient, as it ſeems to be, of finding out Opbir and 
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'  Tharſhiſb by the Commodities which Solomon's Fleet 
is faid to have brought from thoſe Places, is very in- 


{ufficient for that Purpoſe; it being no eaſy Matter to 


aſſign the diſtin&t Species of ſome of the Merchan- 
diſes which the Scripture mentions. The Almug-Tree, 


for inſtance, has puzzled moſt Interpreters; nor are 
they as yet agreed what is meant by it, whether Coral, 
Ebony, Brazil, Pine, or Citron-Wood; nay, ſome will 
have it to be no particular Tree at all, but only a ge- 
neral Name for any Wood whatever that is excellent 
in its Kind: How then ſhould Commodities of ſuch 
an indefinite Signification aſſiſt us in diſcovering the 
Situation of any Country? Neither does Moſes give 
us any Light in this Uncertainty, when he tells us 


that Opbir and the other Sons of Foktar inhabited the 
Country from Meſba to Sephar; a Mountain in the Eaſt; 


for we know no more where Meſba and Sephar are to 
be placed, than we do the Situation of Opbir and 


- 


' AmoncsT the various Conjectures of learned Men 


upon this Subject, I ſhall juſt mention ſome which 


ſeem to be entirely groundleſs,. and then proceed to 


others that carry with them a greater Degree of Pro- 
| bability. Thoſe who have ſought for Ophir in Ame- 


rica appear to me to have erred widely from the Point, 
it being inconceivable how they could ſteer thither 


and back again ſo early as the Days of Solomon, when 


they were deſtitute of Charts and Compaſs, were very 
imperfect in their Geography and Aftronomy, and 
knew nothing of Navigation but bare Coaſting. O- 
thers, who have gone no farther for Ophir than the 
Coaſts of Africe, ſeem likewiſe to be, much miſtaken ; 
for though it be probable that ſeveral Parts of Africa 
might abound with Gold, Spices, Ivory, Sc. or, ac- 
cording to ſome, that the Indians might bring them 
thither, yet the fartheſt Coaſt of it was not diſtant e- 
nough from EZzion-geber to have taken up ſo much 
Time as three Years, though we ſhould allow der 

n 3 they 
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they went to different Ports for different Parts of their 
Cargo. . | on lee ler 

A LaTE learned Author, I mean Father Calmet, 
has advanced a quite ſingular Hypotheſis. He ima- 
gines he has found out Ophir in Media or Armenia, 
about the Sources of the Tigris and Euphrates; and 
to obviate the Objection of the Country's not bor- 
dering on the Sea, and not being at: Diſtance enough 
for a three Year's Voyage, he ſuppoſes (like thoſe who 
place Ophir in Africa) that Solomon's Fleet did not 


fetch all its Lading from any one Port, but on the 


Coaft of Ethiopia took in Apes, Ebony, and Parrots; 
in Arabia, Ivory and Spices; and Gold at Ophir, or 
the Place to which the People of Ophir reſorted to 
carry on their Traffick, their Merchandiſe being 
brought, as he conjectures, partly by Land- Carriage, 

and partly by means of the above-mention'd Rivers. 
But, with Submiſſion to this great Man, all that he 
has ſaid does not ſufficiently account for the long Ab- 
ſence of Solomon's Fleet, even ſuppoſing the three 
Years in the Text to mean no more than three Sum- 
mers and two Winters, or thirty Months. -Beſides, 
one would think a nearer Way might have been found 
to have carried on a Commerce between Armenia and 
Judæa, than by failing all round Arabia into the Per- 
ian Gulph, and there receiving the Commodities 
brought down by the Tigris or Euphrates. * 
We may juſt take notice of an Error into which 
Huetins has fallen in his Diſſertation on this Subject, 
namely, his making a Canal of Communication be- 
tween the Red Sea and the Mediterranean to have been 
open'd in the Tin of David: But this has been fully 
confuted by ſeveral learned Authors. Equally erro- 
neous is the Notion of thoſe who place Ezion. geber 
on the Mediterranean, which cannot be admitted with- 
out doing manifeſt Violence to the ſacred Text, be- 
cauſe there is not one ſingle Inſtance in Scripture of 
Yam Suph ſignifying any <cher than th Xed Sea, on 
AS; | the 
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the Coaſt whereof Eloth or Elath is likewiſe alway 
3 near which Ezion geber is ſaid to have been 
tuated . 

Tnosk who Tae wack their e about the 
| Giruarien: of -Ophir with more Probability, are ſuch as 
follow Foſephus | in placing it in ſome Part of the:Zaft- 
 Trnaies. | The learned Bocbart contends hard for the 
Tfle'of Ceylon, the ancient Taprobane, which lies in the 
Kingdom of Malabar; becauſe this Place (he tells us) 
abounds with Gold, precious Stones, and Ivory. O- 
thers plead for the Kingdom of Siam, or that of Pegu, 
whoſe Inhabitants they ſay) pretend to be defcended 
from the Jetus ſent. thither by Solomon to work in the 
Gold-Mines of that Country. There are others who 
place Ophir in ſome of the neighbouring Iflands. or 
Kingdoms beyond the Ganges, according as they think 
their Productions anſwerable to thoſe which are ſpe- 
- ified: in ſacred Hiſtory: But it ſeems unneceffary to 
look for a Country that produces all the different Kinds 
of Merchandiſe which Solemon's Fleet brought to E- 
ion geber, ſince they had Time enough to fetch ſome 
from one Place and ſome from another, or the various 


Commodities might be brought by the Merchants 
from ſeveral Parts of India to ome common Empo- 


rium. 


Dean Nidau obſerves, Sad i it was the Voyage 


to T. harſhiſh which took up three Years going and 
coming; from whence he conjectures, that Ophir might 
be much nearer Judæa, and the Voyage have been 


perform'd in leſs Time, if they had not been obliged 


to go to the former for ſome Commodities which the 
latter did not afford; and, conſequ»ntly, that any Place 
in the great Indian Sea, at the Diſtance of a then three 
Tears Voyage from Elath or Ezton-geber, which can 
- beſt furniſh us with Gold, Silver, Ivory, Apes, and 
ſacs, may ns y be the 7. a 5 1 any 
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other, though much nearer, where we can find abun- 
dance of Gold, Almug- Trees, and precious Stones, 
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may be the Opbir of the holy Scriptures. . So that if 
the Southern Part of Arabia produced the beſt Gold 
and in the greateſt Quantities, as the Dean tells us is 
atteſted. by good Authors“, then that might be the 
Land of Ophir, the chief Source of Solomon's Riches, 
To this Hypotheſis there ſeems to be one Objection; 
for though it be granted that Tharſhiſþ and Opbir 
might be diſtinct Places, and at a conſiderable Diſtance 
from each other, yet if the latter had been fo nigh to 
Judæa as South Arabia, and had yielded fuch Plenty _ 
of the fineſt Gold, Almug- Trees, and precious Stones, 
it is ſcarce credible that they would have gone ſo much 
farther for a coarſer Sort of Gold, much leſs for ſuch 


inferior Trifles as Silver, Ivory, Monkeys, and Pea- 


cocks, It is more likely that they went fartheſt for 
the fineſt Gold, precious Stones, and Things of the 
greateſt Value. „ 8 
Urox the whole, though it is hard to determine 
which of the various Opinions concerning the Point 
in queſtion N neareſt to the Truth, yet the 
moſt probable Conjecture (and beyond that it is im- 
poſſible to go in this Matter) appears to be, that Ophir 
was in fome of thoſe rich Countries of India beyond 
the Ganges, or perhaps as far as China or Japan; which 
laft ſtill abounds with the fineſt Gold, and with ſeve- 
ral other Commodities brought home by Sc lomc ns 


"TW Dean quotes one. of 
theſe Authors, namely Agathar- 


cides, who ſays, that the Ali- 
leans and Caſſandrins in the Sou- 
thern Parts-of Arabia, had Gold. 
in that Plenty amongſt them, 
that they would give. 4 6 | 


Times its Weight for Braſs, and 
ten Times its Weight for Silver ; 
and that in digging the Earth 


ouble the 
_ Weight of it for Iron, chree 


they. found it in pare Lumps 
whith needed no refining, the 


leaft whereof were as big as 


Olive-Stones, and others much 
larger. And upon this Dr. Pri- 


deaux obſerves, that no Author 
ſpeaks of any other Place in the. 
World, where Gold was ever 
found in the like Plenty. Con- 


nectian, &c. Vol. I. p. 14. 
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Fleet, as Silver, precious Stones, Ebony, and other 
valuable Sorts of Wood; beſides Spices, Peacocks, 
Parrots, Apes, and ſuch- like Curioſities; and to all 
this we may add, that its Diſtance beſt anſwers to the 
long Time that was ſpent in the Voyage. 
Tux Hiſtory of the Trade to Opbir is not ſo un- 
certain as the Situation of the Country. King David 
was the firſt who began it; for having made a Con- 
queſt of Tdumea, whereby he became Maſter of Elab 
and Ezion-geber, two Port-Towns upon the Rea Sea, 
and ſeeing how advantagiouſly thoſe Places were ſi- 
tuated for Commerce, he there wiſely ſet on foot a 
very profitable Trade to Ophir, from whence he pro- 
bably drew thoſe three thouſand Talents of Gold, 
which we read that he gave to the Houſe of Gd“. 
ArTxx the Death of David, Solomon continued and 
very much improved this Trade, going himſelf in 
Perſon to Elath and Ezien-zeber, where he order d 
more Ships to be built, the Harbours to be repair d 
and fortified, and ſettled every thing that he thought 
might tend to the effectual carrying on of a Traffick, 
not -only to Opbir, but all other Parts, to which the 
Sea, whereon theſe Ports lay, open'd him a Paſſage. 
His chief Care was to fill theſe Towns with ſuch In- 
habitants as were beſt qualified to ſerve him in this 
Deſign, and accordingly brought thither as many Sea- - 
| faring Men as he could get from the Coaſts of Pa- 
gl  72fine, beſides great Numbers of Tyrians, with which 
| he was furniſh'd by King Hiram. In ſhart, by his 
bt wife Management and Application, he ſoon drew to 
I - thde two Ports, and from thence to Feru/alem, all the 
Prad of Africa, Perſia, India, and Arabis. 
War the Kingdom was divided, the Kings of 
Jiudab, who kept Poſſeſſion of Idumæa, continued ta 
carry on the Trade to Ophrr, chiefly from Ezion geber, 
rill the Time of Jebeſbaphet; who having fitted out a 
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Fleet in conjunction with Abaziab King of Jſrael, it 
was unfortunately loſt upon a Ridge of Rocks at the 
very Mouth of the Harbour* ; which gave him ſuch, 
a Diſlike to the Place, that from thenceforward he 
ſtation'd his Ships at Elath. 2 | 
Ix the wicked Reign of Jeboram, who ſucceeded- 
his Father Jeboſbaphat, the Idumeans revolted, ex- 
pell'd his Viceroy, and choſe a King of their own, 
under whoſe Conduct they recover'd their ancient Li- 
berty, and with that the Ports of Elatb and Exion- 
geber. The Trade of theſe Places, however, was in- 
terrupted till the Time of Uzziah King of Judab, 
who having re-taken Elatb in the Beginning of his 
Reign, fortified it a- new, peopled it with his own' 
Subjects, and reſtored the old Traffick to Ophir, which 
flouriſh'd till the Reign of Abaz. _ b 
Wuxx that Prince ſat on the Throne, Rezin King 
of Damaſcus, aſſiſted by Pekah King of Hrael, took 
Elath by Surprize, and having driven out the ems 
that were ſettled there, put Syrians in their Plaee 7, 
purpoſing to carry on the Trade to Opbir, from whence 
he was ſenſible the Kings of Judab had reaped very 
great Advantages: But the next Year Tiglaib-Pileſer, 
King of Aſhria, having invaded Damaſcus and con- 
quer'd Rezin, took Poſſeſſion of Elath, and reſerved 
the Property of the Trade to himſelf: So that the 
Jews never afterwards enjoy'd any Share of it, which 
proved a great Diminution of their Wealth, and con- 
ſequently of their Power. = | 
In what Manner the Afſyrians managed this Traffick, 
or where they fix'd their principal Mart for it, while 
they had it in their Hands, we are no where acquainted. 
Be that as it will, in Proceſs of Time we find it wholly 
engroſſed by the Tyrians, who carrying it on from the 
ſame Port of Elath, by the way of Rbinocorura, a 


| * Kings xxii. 48. 2 Chron. © + 2 Kings xvi. 6. : 
NX. 37. 


Town 


Town on the Confines of Egypt and Paleſtine, made 
it all centre at Tyre, and from thence furniſh'd the 
Weſtern Parts of the World with the Commodities 
of Perfia, India, Africa, and Arabia; and this fo long 
as the Perfian Empire ſubſiſted, by whoſe Princes they 
were favour'd and protected. But when the Prolemies 
prevaiPd in Exypt, they built ſeveral Ports on the E- 

' gyptian or Weſtern Side of the Red Sea, (for Elath. 
and Ezion geber lay on the Eaſtern) and, by ſending 
Fleets from thence to all theſe Countries to which the 
- Thrians traded, they ſoon turn'd the Channel of this 
Commerce into their own Kingdom, fixing the chief 
Mart of it at Alexandria. In this State it continued 
for many Apes, till a Way was diſcover'd, -about two 
hundred arid fifty Years ago, of failing to the Indies 
by the Cape of Good Hope; after which the Trade to 
thoſe Parts was for ſome time managed chiefly by the 

Portugueſe, but at preſent the Engliſh and Dutch enjoy 

far the greateſt Share of the Eaſtern Commerce, in 
which that of 'Ophir (though now unknown) is pro- 
bably included. TIN ð ð;?%5:ͥ ob AA dt 
* Bxrore I leave the Red Sta, J cannot but ſay ſome- 
ting of the miraculous Paſſage of the 7/raelites through 
it, and the total Overthrow of Pharaoh and his Army, 
it being one of the moſt memorable Events that either 
ſacred or profane Hiſtory hath recorded. In what par- 
ticular Part of the Sea this Paſſage was open'd for the 
Children of 7#ae/, is not very eaſy to determine; but 
thoſe ſeem to have the moſt Probability on their Side, 

who place it a few Leagues to the South of Suez, 
where we find a long narrow Valley between two rug- 
ged Chains of Mountains, which the Arabs to this 
Day call the Road of the Iſraelites. In ſuch a Situati- 
on Pharach might well ſay of them, They are entangled 
in the Land, the Wilderneſs hath ſhut them in*; and 
when the Egyptian overtook them encamping before 
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Baal zcphon, at the Eaſtern Extremity of this Valley, 
near the Sea, what could the 1/frazlites expect but in- 
evitable Deſtruction, having impaſſable Mountains on 
the Right and Left, the Sea before them, and Pharaoh 
cutting off all Retreat behind them with his Chariots 
and Horſemen? That this is the Place where the I 
raelites were compleatly deliver'd from their Slavery 
and even from the Fear of their Enemies, ſeems con- 
firm'd, not only by a Tradition among the Arabs to 
that purpoſe, but by the Name of the moſt Eaſtern 
Part of the Mountain next the Sea, which to this Day 
is call'd the Mountain of Deliverance, _ 

Some have fix d the Paſſage of the Hraelites at Tor, 
and others at Corondel, but neither of theſe Conjectures 
is well ſupported. All the way from Corondel to Tor 
the Channel is about twelve Leagues broad, which | 
ſeems too great a Space for the 1/raelites to traverſe | 
in one Night, without adding conſiderably to the Mi- | 
racle : And beſides, the Shore, which is low and ſandy 
till we come to Corondel, begins from. thence to be 
rocky and mountainous, whilſt the oppoſite Coaſt of 
Egypt is ſtill more inacceſſible, eſpecially to Chariots, 
of which great Part of Pharaab's Army conſiſted. 
From the Valley above-mention'd, to the Arabian 
Shore, the Sea is about ten Miles over, which Part 
of the Country is call'd the Deſert of Sdur, the ſame 
with the Shur of the Scriptures*, where the Iſraelites 
are ſaid to have landed; whereas had they croſs'd over 
at Corondel, they would have come into the Deſert of 
Marab. But after all, it muſt be granted that we can 
arrive at no Certainty in this Affair. 

I PROCEED therefore to make a ſhort Enquiry into 
the moſt material Point relating to this Event, name- 
ly, whether it was miraculous or not; that is, whether 
the Sea was really divided by a ſupernatural Power, or 
whether Moſes and the Maelites did only coaſt ſome 
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Part of it, or, at moſt, croſs a ſmall Nook at Low- 
Water, timing it ſo well, that Pharaoh and his Hoſt, 
endeavouring to do the like, periſh'd in the Attempt. 
This is ſo far from being a new Queſtion, that Arta- 
phanes, an ancient Writer quoted by Euſebius, aſſures 
us that both theſe Opinions were held by the Egyptian 
Prieſts; the former by thofe of Heliopolis, and the 
latter by thoſe of: Memphis. The laſt of theſe has 
alſo been follow'd by many eminent Men, both 7ews 
ahd Chriſtians, who, without denying the main Part 
of the Tranſaction to be miraculous, have fallen into 
the Notion of the [/aelites not paſſing through the 
Sea, but only coaſting it along, and making as it were 
a Semicircle round the Shore at low Ebb, or croſſing 
ſome narrow Point of it when the Water was retired. 
This Opinion cannot be maintain'd without a mani- 
feſt Deviation from the expreſs Words of Moſes, and 
ſeveral other Paſſages in holy Writ where the Event 
is mention'd ; from Reaſon and Experience, founded 
upon the Knowledge we have of the Ebbing and Flow- 
ing of the Red Sea; from the known Character of 
Moſes as an Hiſtorian; and, laſtly, from a very great 
Majority of Authors of all Ages and Religions, who 
have aſſerted and proved the contrary. 
Ixx the firſt place, nothing is plainer than that the 
whole Tenor of Maoſes's Account is directly oppoſite 
to ſuch a Notion; for he tells us, that pon bis ftretch- 
ing out his Rod by God's Command over the Waters, a 
mighty Wind aroſe and divided them; that they ſtood up 
en Heaps, and were as a Wall on the Right and on the 
Left; that the Bottom of the Sea was dried up, and. 
that the Iſraelites march'd through it as on dry Land; 
with other Expreſſions of the like Nature. The Royal 
Pſalmiſt ſpeaks of God's dividing the Red Sea into 
Parts, and making Iſrael paſs through the midſt of it +, 


Exodus xiv, xv. and many + P/aim i. 13, 14, 
other Places. . 


and 
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and the Prophet 1ſaiab ſays, that God led them by the 
right Hand of Moſes, dividing the Waters before them, 
to make himſelf an everlaſting Name; and that he led 
them through the Deep as an Horſe in the Wilderneſs}. 
To theſe might be added many more Expreſſions of 
the ſame Kind; and is it not highly unreaſonable to 
imagine, that ſuch Language as this was deſign'ꝰd to 
repreſent a Tranſaction wherein there was nothing 
wonderful, or contrary to the uſual Courſe of Nature? 
In a word, the Scriptures deſcribe this Paſſage of the 
Iſraelites, with all its Circumſtances, as altogether mi- 
raculous; and we muſt either reject their Authority, 
or allow that ſomething more is meant in the Texts 
above cited than a bare Coaſting along ſome Part of 
the Red Sea, or croſſing a narrrow Corner, left dry by 
the Ebbing of the Waters. | 
Wx may juſtly wonder at Fo/ephus's comparing the 
Paſſage of the Jſraelites through the Red Sea with 
Alexonder's Coaſting along the Sea of Pamphylia in 
his Expedition againſt the Perſians, between which 
there is ſo manifeſt a Diſparity. According to Arrian, 
and others, Alexander was to march from Phaſelis, a 
Sea-port, to Perga, an Inland City of Pamphylia; and 
the Country near Phaſelis being mountainous and 
rocky, he could not well find a Paſſage for his Army, 
without taking a great Compals round the Mountains, 
or venturing to go over the Strand, between the Rocks 
and the Sea. It was impoſlible to do this, as the Hi-' 
ſtorian remarks, except under favour of a North Wind; 
and therefore Alexander, when he was at Phaſelis, ob- 
ſerving. the Wind to blow from that Quarter, laid 
hold of the Opportunity, and march'd himſelf with 
Part of his Army along the Shore, having ſent the 
reſt over the Mountains“. Now what is there mira- 


t Jaiab Ixiii. 12, 13. are Streights towards the Sea, 
* Strabo relates the Matter through which Alexander 
thus; - © About Phaſelir there paſſed his Army. There is 


culous 


culous in all this, or that can be compared 


„ „„ 
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with the 


Paſſage of the 1fraelites, who croſs'd a Sea where no 


Hiſtorian makes mention of any 


Perſons that ever 


found a Way before or ſince? Whereas Alexander only 
march'd upon the Shore of the Sea of Pamphylia, 


where the ſeveral Hiſtorians, who moſt magnify 


the 


Divine Providence in protecting him, do freely allow 
that any one may walk when the Tide retreats, and 
the ſame Wind blows that favour'd that Monarch. 
Ov next Buſineſs. is to ſhew, that the Notion of 

Moſes's leading the Iſraelites along the Sea-Shore, or 
croſs ſome narrow Point, is contrary to Reaſon and 
ience. We readily grant, indeed, that the Red 


Sea ebbs and flows like other Seas which have a Com- 
munication with the Ocean; but then we are told by 


thoſe who have made the exacteſt Obſervations, that 


the 
of 


teſt Diſtance to which it falls from the Place 
igh-Water is not above three hundred Yards; 


and that theſe three hundred Yards, which the Sea 
leaves uncover'd during the Time of Low-Water, 


«. alſo a Mountain call'd Climax; 


« which lies to the Pamphylian 
«« Sea, leaving a narrow  Paſ- 


« ſage on the Shore, which is 


% quite bare in good Weather, 
cc but when the Wa ves ariſe, it 
« jg for the moſt Part covered. 
« Now the Road by the Moun- 
* tain is round about, and dif- 
ec ficult ; and therefore, in calm 


„ Weather, they go by the 


& Shore: But Alexander coming 


te thither in ſtormy Weather, 


« and truſting to his Fortune 
% would go over before the 
% Waves were abated ; which 
« made the Soldiers go all Day 


<< upto the Middle in Water. 


Account given us by Plu- 
tarch is much to the ſame Pur- 


| Poſe. © The March through 


« Pamphylia (ſays he) has been 
the Subject to many Hiſtori- 
© ans of mighty Wonder and 
* Declamation, as if the Sea, 
e by Order of the Gods, gave 
« Place to Alexander, being 


* almoſt always rough there; 


«© and very rarely opening a 
«© ſmooth Paſſage under thoſe. 
© broken Rocks. But Alexan- 
& der himfelf ſpeaks of ho Mi- 


4 racle, but only ſays that he 
* paſs'd by Climax as he came 
from Phaſelis.” 


Joſephus. 
therefore is much in the wrong, 
when he talks of the Pampbylian 
Sea's dividing for the Paſſage of 
the Macedonian Army; the Fact 
being quite otherwiſe, as ap- 

pears from the above · mention d 


| Hiſtorians: 


cannot 


— 
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cannot continue ſo above half an Hour at moſt, be- 
cauſe then the Sea begins to flow in again towards the 
Shore, from whence it had gradually retreated for fix 
Hours before: So that, upon a moderate Computation, 
the greateſt Extent of Time and paſſable Ground that 
can be allow'd the 1fraelites for their March upon the 
Coaſt, is about two hundred Yards during ſix Hours, 
and a hundred and fifty during eight. Now it is 
lain, that a Multitude conſiſting of upwards of two 
Millions of Men, Women, and Children, encumber'd 
likewiſe with great Quantities of Cattle and Houſhold- 
ſtuff, could never be able to perform ſuch a March 
within ſo ſhort a Time, or even double that Space, 
though we ſhould allow them alſo double the Breadth 
of Ground for that purpoſe. This Argument will be 
of equal Weight againſt thoſe who think that the V 
raelites only coaſted along ſome Part of the Sea, and 
thoſe who maintain that they croſs'd a ſmall Arm or 
Point of it; ſeeing that, in either of theſe Caſes, ſix 
or eight Hours could not have been ſufficient for the 
Paſſage of ſo vaſt a Multitude. 
TRE Advocates for either of the laſt-mention'd 
Hypotheſis would perſuade us, that Moſes had made 
ſuch juſt Obſervations upon the Flux and Reflux of the 
Sea, that he conducted the 1/rae/ites with Safety along 
the Strand at the Time of Ebb; whilſt Pharaoh and 
his Army, attempting to do the ſame, were over- 
whelm'd by the ſudden flowing in of the Tide, which 
happen'd ſooner than they had miſtakenly computed. 
But how unreaſonable is it to ſuppoſe that Moſes was 
the only Perſon who underſtood the Courſe of the 
Tide, and that in all the great Army of Pharaoh 
there was not one Man of equal Knowledge! The E- 
gyptians were at that Time famous for their Qbſerva- 
tions of the celeſtial Bodies, and therefore, it is utterly 
improbable that they ſhould” be ignorant of the Et- 
bing and Flowing of the Sea, even in their own Coun- 
try, on their on Coaſts, and in their own trading 
Ports and Havens. Som 


. 
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Son perhaps may wonder, that the Egyptians, 
when they ſaw ſuch a miraculous Paſſage open'd for 
the N ſhould venture to purfue them; but the 
Reaſon of this ſeems to be intimated by the ſacred 
Hiſtorian, when he tells us, that tbe Angel of God, 
which went before the Camp of Iſrael, removed and went 
behind them; and the Pillar of the Cloud came between © 
the Camp of the Egyptians and the Camp of Iſrael, and 
was a Cloud and Darkneſs to the one, but gave Light 
by Night to the other*: So that probably, when the 
Egyptians follow'd the Iſraelites into the midſt of the 
Sea, they knew not where they were, till it was too 
late to retreat. They imagined, perhaps, that they 
were ſtill upon the Shore, from whence the Water had 
retired; the Darkneſs of the Night, and the preter- 
natural Darkneſs of the Cloud, not ſuffering them to 
ſee the Mountains of Water, till be Lord look'd upon 
. them through the Pillar of Fire, i. e. turn'd the bright 
Side of the Cloud towards them, and thereby made 
them ſenſible of their Danger; at which Time, had 
it been in their Power, they would have fled from the 
„ e 
Ix the next Place, to ſuppoſe there was nothing 
miraculous in the Paſſage of the Maelites through the 
Red Sea, is a Notion repugnant to the known Cha- 
racter of Moſes, as a brave Hiſtorian, and calls in 


. queſtion not only his avow'd Modeſty and Veracity, 


but even his Senſe, Conduct, and Experience. For 
it is evident, that Moſes repreſents the whole Affair as 
wonderfully carried on from the Beginning to the End 
by God hiriyfelf, who knew what paſs'd in Egypr, and 
made his People unexpectedly take a new Rout, which 
brought them into a Situation ſo apparently dangerous. 
It was then, as he aſſures us, that God interpoſed his 
miraculous Power on their behalf, and divided the Sea 
to make a free Paſſage for them, and to overwhelm 


® Exodus xiv. t9, 20, + Td. ver. 24, 25. N 
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their Enemies. And accordingly we find him making 
all 1/ael ſound the Praiſes of God, as the {ole Author 
of their Deliverance, which he would hardly have dene, 
had it been entirely owing to his own Policy, or his 
ſuperior Knowledge of natural Cauſes. On the other 
hand, if Moſes did not act in this Affair by divine 
Direction, what Idea muſt we frame of his Conduct 
and Experience, who could be guilty of ſuch. an Over, 
| fight as to lead the Jfraelites into the Mouth. of the 
extremeſt Danger? And again, if their Deliverance 
from their Enemies at the Red Sea had nothing in it 
beyond the ordinary. Courſe of Nature, by what Arti: 
ice could Meſes pofibly perſuade above two Millions 
of Perſons that God had wrought a ſtupendous Mi- 
racle in their favour, when they could not but know, 
as well as he, that no ſuch thing had been tranſacted : 
If he had once endeavour'd to foiſt a Fable of this 
Nature upon ſuch a contumactous and not over: credu- 
lous Set of People as the Tfraelites were, he would 
have made himſelf ridicuJous, and expoſed tis Aube 
rity to Contempt. 

Amone thoſe who icknowiedge a vine Bas 10 
have interpoſed in this memorable Tranſaction, ſome 
have endeavour'd- to reduce the Miracle into a very 
narrow Compafs; whilſt others; ſetting no Bounds to 
their Zeal, have added fond Copceits of their Own, 
and multiplied it in an unneceſſary Manner. Of the 
former Sort are thoſe who attrihutè the dividing of the 
Sea, and the ſtanding up of the Waves, to a vehement 
cold Wind, which froze them as faſt as it ble them 
up; after which being thaw' d by a warmer ane, they 
naturally return d to their former Station. This Opi- 
nion ſeems to be chiefly grounded; on 4 figurative Ex- 
1 in the Song of Moſes, which our Tranſlators - 

ave render'd, the Depths were congealed in the Heani 
of the Sea*, and many of the Moderns have EO 
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this Sentiment. A Jewiſh Rabbin has conjectur'd, 
that the 45 __ 155 3 e but . hard 
etſdugh for the elites to paſs over it, though it 
thaw d and ſwallow'd up the Egyptians. On * 
hand, Origen endeavours to magnify this Miracle, ha- 
. ving Recourſe to an ancient Fewiſh Tradition, which 
fays, chat God open'd twelve different Paſſages through 
the Sea, according to the Number of the Tribes of the 
elttes,'that each Tribe might march ſeparately ; and 
in this he is follow'd by ſeveral ancient and modern 
Writers. This Tradition perhaps took its Rife from 
the above: cited Expreſſion of the Pfalmiſt, that God 
divided the Red Sea into Parts; but ſuch ill- grounded 
Fancies ſcarce deſerve to be mention d, much ſeſs thoſe 
of ſome others, who imagine that God removed the 
Rocks, rooted up the Plants that grew at the Bottom 
of tlie Sea, levell'd all uneven Places, and made as it 
were a liard bearen Road, in order to facilitate tlie 
e 'of the uelies. 
Tr is now Time to leave this Subject, and think of 
i from Mount Sinai to Egypt. Before our De- 
re the good Fathers invited us to the great Church, 
— 2 4 — Form of Prayers was ſald or chanted 
for our ſafe Journey; after which we ſupp'd with the 
lor in his Chamber, to whom, as uſual, we made 
a Preſent in Money, and alſo to the Gonvent i in genes 
ral, receiving in Return ſome natural Curioſities, the 
Productions of the Red Sta or the neighbouring Moun- 
tains. The 8 Yr, and ſeveral of the Monks, at- 
tended us to the Window, where we took leave of 
them, were let down, and degan our J dure) xowatds 
"Site. 
Wirtz mentioning the ſeveral Stages we made 
zn this Journe Yo the Wells and Trees we met with, 
and ſuch- like Particulars, it may ſuffice to ſay, that 


we did not return by the Way of Tor, but tobk a 

nearer and better Road through the Deſart of Paran, 

having the Red 11 at a great Diſtance on our al 
tl 


. 
. 
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il we came again into our former Road at Corondel, 
which we kept till our Arrival at Suez. We ſtaid two - 
or three Days in this Town, in order to take the Be- 


nefit of a Caravan which was going from thenee 3 


Cairo; it being much pleaſanter, as well as fafer, to 
travel with a large Company. We ſet out early in the 
Morning, and reſted feveral Hours in the Middle of 
the Day; after which we paſs'd by a Tree cover'd all 
over with Rags, which the Mabumetan Pilgrims throw 
on it out of ſome Superſtition; this Place being the 
firſt Stage of the Caravan for Mecca, after they leave 
their Encampimert at the Lake near Carro. Having 
travell'd till Two in the „we took a ſew 
Hours Repoſe, and fer forward again about Sun · niſe; 
and thus purſuing our Journey, with ſmall Intervals of 
Reſt, we arriv d at Cairo three Days after our Depar- 
ture from Szez, exceſſively fatigued and diſorder d. 

BEN pretty well recover'd from an Indi ſpoſition; 
into which the journey to Monti Size} had nw 
me, I had Thoughts of returning immediately to Eug- 
land, but was perſuaded by ſome Friends at Cairo to 
make a longer Stay, till my Health was thoroughly 
re-eſtabliſh'd; and to this I agreed the more 3 
as the Winter Months were now I 
molt pleaſant and healthful Seaſon of the Tear in E- 
Hot, as has been obſerv'd already. During this Time 
1 had Leiſure enough to make ſome Additions to my 
former Obſervations on this Country, which will bring 
our Travels to a Concluſion. 

As to the Government of Egypt, i it is in the Hands | 
of a Baſhaw or Viceroy ſent to Cairo from Conftanti- 
nople, who having in reality but vety little Power, his 
Buſineſs ſeems chiefly to conſiſt in communicating the 
Orders of the Grand Signior to his Divan of Beys; 
and the ſeveral inferior Councils, and to ſee that they 
are executed by proper Officers: Theſe Orders ae 
ge erally ſuch as are agreeable to the People: for the 

tte being ſenſible of r der üg ad 
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afraid of exaſperating them to a Rebellion, ſeldom at- 
'tempts any Innovations that are contrary to their In- 
_ *tereſt or Inclination. In order for the Baſhaw to exe- 
cute his Office properly, he muſt keep up as good an 
_ "Intereſt as poſſible with the Perſons in Power, eſpeci- 
ally with any one who happens to be in the greateſt 
Credit with the People, and with the leading Men of 
the Military Bodies, to the end that he may be ap- 
_ "prized of their Deſigns. If he finds them prejudicial 
to the Porte, he endeavours to foment Diviſions a- 
mong them, or, if that cannot be effected, to make 
the beſt Party he is able. It is the Buſineſs of the Ba- 
ſhaw to think of the propereſt Means to cut off thoſe 
who are too aſpiring, though ſuch a Step will certain- 
ly end in his own Removal, about which however he 
need not be very ſolicitous, as his Perſon is always 
held ſacred, and he is uſually advanced to a more pro- 
fitable Employment. F 
Tux Baſhaw has a Sort of Deputy, who is a Bey 
by his Office for the Time being, and generally holds 
the Divan; his Maſter, like the Grand Signior, ſitting 
behind a Lattice at the End of the Hall, and rarely 
aſſiſting himſelf, unleſs upon extraordinary Occaſions. 
One of the great Officers who always attends the Ba- 
ſhaw when he goes abroad is the Dragoman Aga, who 
is not only an Interpreter, but particularly acts as Ma- 
ſter of the Ceremonies. He has alſo, as well as the 
Grand Signior, his Chaouſes, Boſtangis, and other Of- 
ficers; and a Guard of Tartarian Horſe, on whom he 
_ wotild chiefly depend in caſe of Danger, and in ſend- 
— , . Wh 
It, the Baſhaw farm the Country of the Grand Sig- 
nior, the Fines belong to him that are paid when any 
Life drops on the Lands; for anciently all the Lands 
of Egypt belong'd to the Grand Signior, and the Porte 
at this Time looks on them as her own: But the Tur- 
kiſh Emperors having loſt much of their Fower in this 
Country, they now go to the next Heir, who _— : 
118 Fc | inveſte 
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inveſted by the Baſhaw, and he is glad to compound 
for a ſmall Sum with regard to the Value of the 
Lands. eee TT SLOTEN MY 
Tux better to underſtand the Conſtitution of Egypt, 
we muſt obſerve, that it is divided into various Pro- 
vinces, govern'd either by Sangiacs, call'd alſo Beys, 
or by Caſbifs. Thoſe that are under the former are 
call'd Sangialics; but where any are dependent on a 
Sangiac, and are govern'd by a Caſhif, one that 1s not 
a Bey, they are nam'd Caſhiflics., Many of the Pro- 
vinces of Upper Egypt are now ſwallow'd up by the 
Arab Shecks, the Country on the Eaſt Side of the Nile 
being moſtly in their Poſſeſſion. Theſe petty Princes, 
or Heads of Tribes, are ſucceeded by their Sons; but 
they muſt be confirm'd by the Baſhaw, who on that 
account draws from them conſiderable Sums of Money, 
eſpecially when the Children of the deceafed Sheck 
carry on Intrigues to ſupplant one another. To keep 
theſe Arabs in Awe, and to collect the Tribute due 
from them, and from the Caſhiflics in Upper Egypt, a 
Bey or Sangiac reſides at Girge, almoſt in as much 
State as a Baſhaw, having his Officers, his Divan, and 
Detachments from the military Bodies for his Protecti- 
on. He uſually continues in his Government three 
Years, though he is annually nominated by the Divan 
at Cairo. | | | 

Taz Emir Hadge, or the Prince who conducts the. 
Pilgrims to Mecca, is elected every Year at Conſtauti- 
nople, but generally continues two Years in his Office, 
to make him amends for the great Expence he is at 
the firſt Year for his Equipage : But according to his 
Capacity and Intereſt at the Porte he ſometimes enjoys 
his Poſt fix or ſeven Years, in which laſt Cafe he has 
a Collar of Gold preſented to him by the Grand Sig- 
nior. The Perquiſites of his Office, beſides what 1s 
allow'd him by the Porte, are a Tenth of the Effects 
of all Pilgrims who die in the Journey. If this Of- 

cer behaves himſelf well, he gains the general E- 
| 03 =_ 
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ſteem and Affection of the People; and ĩ it is ſaid his 
Perſon is accounted facred. 

Tux Tefterdar, or Lord High Treaſurer of the Tri- 
bute paid out of the Lands to the Grand Signior, is 
commonly continued in his Office for many Years, 
though likewife annually nominated, This Poſt i is 
reckon'd very honourable, though it is ſametimes gi- 
ven to one of the pooreſt Beys, to enable him to ſup- 
port his Dignity, and frequently to a Bey of a peace- 
able Diſpoſition, and not given to Intrigues 
' In every great Village there is a Caimacam, a Sort 
of Govemor under the Caſhif, and who pe rhaps has 
ten or a dozen ſmall Villages within his Juriſdiction, 
each of which has a Sheck Bellet either a native E Sp 
lian or an Arab. Theſe Caimacans, as well as the 
Caſhif, have enough to do to manage with the Arab 
| Shecks, who in many Places have the real Power, and 
the Caſhif is obli ged to make ſome leading Sheck his 
Friend by Preſence and Addreſs, in order to maintain 
his Authority. On the twenty-ninth Day of ugh, 
which is the firſt of the Coptic Year, all anaual Olfi- 
gers are appointed by the Divan. 

Tux military Bodies in Egypt, cathy ha Foot, 
which are the Janiaaries and Anabs, have a conſidera: 
ble Share in the Government; but the five Bodies of 
Horſe have no great Influence. The former are look'd 
uon as the Protectors of the People, who are moſt 
of them incorporated into one or other of thoſe Bo- 
dies; and their Yaught Caie judges all things relating 
to thoſe under their Protection. If a Perſon appre- 
hends he is wrong'd by one Body, he flies to the Pro- 
tection of the other, and becomes a Member of it; 

which has occafion'd frequent Broils between them. 
Thus they have render'd themſelves independent even 
of the Baſhaw himſelf, in whoſe Divan they have al- 
Ways a Repreſentative, to oppoſe any thing as Occa- 
fion requires; and when any Orders are ſent to the 
little Divans, if they do not like them, they "_ 
| them 
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them unexecuted. Nay, they have uſurp'd a Power 
of depoſing the Baſhaw, and the Beys appoint a Go- 
vernor in his room, till another is ſent to Cairo by the 
Grand Signior. | 
CAIRO is under the Guard of the Fanizaries, and 
the Azabs have the Charge of the Country round the 
City. In the Night- time eſpecially, an Officer call'd 
the Walla patroles about the Streets of Cairo, who takes 
up all diſorderly Perſons, or ſuch as cannot give an 
Account of themſelves, and ſometimes cauſes their 
Heads to be cut off upon the Spot, if they are not un- 
der the Protection of the Janixaries, or ſome of the 
Military Bodies. But though this Officer is ſuch a 
Terror to Rogues, it is only to thoſe who are too poor 
to make him a Preſent, without which he ſhews na 
Mercy. on „„ 
Jusriex is adminiſter'd in Egypt almoſt in the fame 
Manner as in other Parts of the Turkiþ Dominions, 
fo that I ſhall not tire the Reader with much upon that 
Subject. A Cadileſkier, like a Lord High Chancellor, 
is ſent yearly from Conſtantinople to Grand Cairo, to | 
whom an Appeal lies from the Sentence of the Cadis, | 
or inferior Judges; and many Cauſes of Importance are 
brought immediately before him. The Court fits at 
the Houſe of his Deputy, who is call'd Nakis. In 
different Parts of Cairo they have eight Cadis, who 
are ſent to moſt other Towns by the Cadileſkier from 
| Cairo; but thoſe who adminiſter Juſtice at Alexandria, 
| Koſetto, Damiata, and Gize, are annually ſent from 
Conſtantinople. > | 
Wirz regard to the Religion of the Egyptians, as. 
the Country is a Part of the Turk; Empire, Mabo- 
metaniſm, of which I have already given an ample Ac- 
count, may be look'd upon as eftabliſh'd by Autho- 
rity : But it ſeems neceſſary to ſay ſomething of the 
Coptis, who are Chriſtians, and undoubtedly the ancient 
Natives of Egypt. St. Mark is ſaid to have firit preach'd 
the Goſpel in this Country, and is reckon'd the firſt 
| B b 4 Patriarch 
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 Þartiarch of Alerandrid. During the Times of Per- 
' fetation; many of the Chniſtians of Egypt retired to 
pros, onte a famous City of the Thehard, from whence 
they are commonly ſuppofed to have been calPd Cop- 
tis; Cophits, of Cophls; the Criticks are extremely di- 
2 about the Etymology as well as the Orthogra- 
phy of the Name. They remain'd in Union with the 
Catholic Church til} the Time of their Patriarch Dioſ- 
torus, who embraced 1h fome meaſure the Opinion 
of Eutyches; which being condemn'd by the fourth 
general Council held ar Chalcedon, and ſeveral Empe- 
tors endeavouring to ſupprels it, the Coptis were treated 
my great Severity. Ever ſince that Time they retain 
ati implacable Hatred towards the Greeks; and they 
have almoft the fame Averſion to all Franks or Euro- 
pegus, which proceeds chiefly from the Endeavours of 
the Church of Rome to make them! Converts. Thoſe 
who were on the orthodox Side of the Queſtion, and 
ſubmitted to the Dvciſfions of the Council, were call'd 
Melchites, or Royaliſts, as being countenanced and ſup- 
ported by the Government at Conſtantinopla. 
Wund the Mahometans attempted the Conqueſt of 
Egypt, they took part with the Cyptis, who were glad 
to.fee the Greets deſtroy'd, and had a Hand, it is ſaid, 
in cutting ſeveral of them off; by which means they 
Igratiated themſelves with the Conquerors, and their 
Patriarch was eftabliſh* d, as he is at preſent, by the 
*tulting Powers. Thoſe of the Greek Communion, who 
remain'd hete in Oppoſition to the Weſtern , 
have alſo their Patriarch to this Day. 
Tu Ceremonies of the Coptic Church are n 
thing like thoſe of the Greets; but the Coptis ſeem to 
be the moſt irreyerent and careleſs i in their Devotions. 
of all the Eaſtern Chriſtians: Both Prieſts and Peo- 
ble are exceedingly ignorant, inſomuch that many of 
the former cannot read their Liturgies, but get their 
long Offices by rote; by hearing them freque ntly. re- 
Ported. Thicir Laturgt: s are in che ancient Copric, Lan- 
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guage, which is undoubtedly the Egyptian, though 
much corrupted, eſpecially by a Mixture of Greek®, 
that was introduced among them during the Time of 
the Ptolemies. The Coptic is now a dead Language, 
the Arabic having, taken its Place throughout all E- 
Opt; nor is it underſtood by the Coptzs, not even their 
Prieſts, to any Degree of Perfection; many of whom 
are not able to read it, as I have juſt obſerv'd. | 

Ix their Divine Service they read the Epiſtles and 
Goſpels twice, once in Coptic, and once in Arabic. 
They uſe the Liturgies of St. Baſil, St. Gregory, and 
St. Cyril; but moſt' commonly the firſt, as being the 
ſhorteſt. They adminiſter the Sacramient on Sundays 
and Holidays, of which laſt they have a great Number; 
and. alſo on Wedneſdays and Fridays, and every Day in 
Lent. Their Manner of baptizing is by plunging the 
Child three Times into the Water, after which they con- 
firm it, and the Prieſt dipping his Finger in conſecrated 
Wine puts it to the Child's Mouth, this Ceremony being 
generally perform'd after the Celebration of the Eucha- 
riſt. A Boy is not baptized till forty Days after its Birth, 
nor a Girl till twenty-four; the Mother, who muſt aſ- 
ſift at the Baptiſm, being obliged to ſtay at home fo 
long after her Delivery. If the Child be ſick it is 


* Notwithitanding the Coptic 

nguage has been thus corrupt- 
ed, it ſtill bears evident Marks 
of primitive Antiquity in its 
Structure, wherein it differs ſo 
widely from all the Oriental and 
Eur pean Languages, that it is 
impoſſible to conceive it derived 
from any of them: For the Cop- 
tis neither decline their Nouns, 
nor conjugate their Verbs, (not 
even thoſe of foreign Extract) 
otherwiſe than by prefixing Par- 
ticles ſometimes of one, {ome- 
times of more Syilables, and 
ſometimes of a ſingle Letter, 


which denote the Caſe, Gen- 


der, Number, and Perſon ; ſe- 


veral of them being often join'd 
together in one Word, and the 


primitive Word uſually placed 


laſt. So that the Difficulty of 


this Tongue confiſts in the in- 
credible 


Combination of the 
Words and Particles, in the 


Change of the Vowels, and in 


tranſpoſing the, middle Part of 
the Word, and adding of ſervile 
Letters ; to diſtinguiſh all which 
requires great Skill and La- 
bour. Univerſal Hiſtory, Vol. I. 
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brought to Church, (for Baptiſm at home is not al- 
low'd of) and laid on a Cloth near the Font, into 
which the Prieſt dips his Hands, and rubs. it all over: 
But if the Child be ſo ill that it cannot be brought, 
they anoint it home, inſtead of baptizing it, having a 
particular Form for that Purpoſe. They give Abſo- 
lation at Extreme Unction, and anoint all the People 
preſent, to, keep evil Spirits from entering into them. 
They pray for the Dead, and yet they have a Notion 
that in forty Days the Soul goes to Heaven. In their 
Veneration for their Pictures of Saints they imitate the 
Greeks; but they have no Statues, except a Cruci- 
fix They ſtrictly abſtain from Blood, and from 

Things ſtrangled, 
_ . Iv is remarkable, that the Coptis circumciſe their 
Children when they are about ten Years old; but, if 
am rightly imform'd, they do not do it on a religious 
Account. At eight or nine Years of Age they make 
Deacons, who always receive the Sacrament when it is 
adminiſter d. They obſerve ſeveral Faſts, as well as 
the Chriſtians of the Greek Communion; in ſome of 
which they not only abſtain from Fleſh, (whereof they 
eat very little at any time) but from Eggs, Milk, But- 
ter, Oil, Sc. and live chiefly upon Vegetables. At 
ſeven or eight Years of Age their Children are fre- 
quently eſpouſed, and the Marriage conſummated at 
eleven or twelve. The Huſband may eaſily procure 
2 Divorce, either on account of Adultery, long Sick- 
neſs, or almoſt any Diſagreement, and obtain Leave 
from the Patriarch to marry. again. But if ſuch Li- 
cence be refuſed, and their own Clergy will not marry 
the Divorced to another, the Parties ſometimes have 
recourſe to the Cadi, who makes no Scruple to do it; 
and this is practiſed by the Chriſtians in all Parts of 
the Twrkiſh Dominions. 

Tux Trade of Egypt, eſpecially that of Cairo, is 
very conſiderable, though not ſo great as it was before 
the Diſcovery of a Way to the Eaſt- Indies by the Cape 

| ff 


of Cood-Hope. At preſent, ſeveral Sorts of Indian 
Goods are dearer in Egypt than they are in England, 
being brought great part of the Way by Land. The 
Exportation RN and Rice, except it be to other 
Parts of the Turkiſb Empire, is prohibited; and yet 
it is often connived at, when Preſents are made to 
proper Perſons. Flax is exported to Leghorn, and all 
over Turkey; and their Cottons are ſent chiefly to Mar- 
ſeilles. Many Indian Drugs, and ſome of the Growth 
of Egypt, are ſent from thence to different Parts of 
Europe. Great Quantities of Linen-Cloth are likewiſe 
exported. to France, Italy, Algiers, and all over the 
Ottoman Dominions. 1talian Silks, and Engliſh, French, 
and Venetian Cloth is imported into Egypt; alſo Ex- 


liſb Tin, and many Sorts of ſmall Wares from France, 


Venice, and Conſtantinople. From the laſt-mention'd 
City they are ſupplied with Furs, and all Sorts of Cop- 
per Veſſels and Plates, which are tinn'd over, and are 
very much in Uſe. Their Iron they bring from Sa- 
lonica, the Exportation whereof out of Turkey is ſtrict- 
ly prohibited. From Aſia Minor they have Carpets, 
raw Silks from Syria, and many Things of the wool- 
len Manufacture from Barbary,” 


Taz Manufactures of Egypt are moſtly conſumed 


in the Country, except the Linens above mention'd. 
Thoſe of the woollen Kind are ſcarce any thing but 


un-napp'd Carpets, uſed to cover their Seats or Sofas. 


The raw Silk they import is work'd up in large Hand- 
kerchiefs for Women's Veils; and they alſo make a 
rich Sort, which are wrought with Gold and Flowers 
of ſeveral Colours, uſed by the Ladies to throw over 
the Preſents they fend to one another; and ſometimes 
ta cover Cuſhions and Things of that Nature. Great 


Variety of Sattinets and Taffetas are manufactured in 
Cairo, in imitation of thoſe of Iudia, but the beſt are 


but indifferent. At Roſetto they make abundance 
of ſtriped Linens, uſed chiefly about Beds, as a De- 
tence againſt Gnats in the Night- time. A coarſe ſtrong 
„ | | Linen, 
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Linen, uſed for Sheets, is made at Cairo and in the 
adjacent Villages; but the very beſt that the Country 
affords is manufactur'd about Damiata. | 
Nor only in Cairo, but moſt Parts of Egypt, the 
curious mechanical Arts are generally in the Hands of 
the Chriſtians. Jewellers, Silver-ſmiths, and ſuch Ar- 
tificers, have full Employment here, in making the 
ſeveral Ornaments worn by the Women, and about 
the Trappings of their Horſes. . One Reaſon why the 
Women in Egypt, and other Parts of the Turkiſb Do- 
minions, endeavour to make their Apparel as rich and 
valuable as poſſible, is becauſe upon the Death of the 
Huſband, if there are any Children, the Law allows 
the Widow nothing more than her Cloaths, Jewels, 
and other Equipage, unleſs particular Donations have 
been made her; inſomuch that they are frequently ſold 
to maintain the poor Woman after her Huſband's De- 
ceaſe. The Egyptian Pebbles, uſed for the Handles 
of Knives, Snuff- boxes, and other Toys, are wrought 
and poliſh'd at Cairo in great Perfection. The Tur- 
ners make wooden Lettices for Windows in a very 
curious and beautiful Manner; and they have ſome 
both of Iron and Braſs, of extraordinary Workman- 
ſhip, which are placed before the Windows of their 
Moſques. But upon the Whole, the Preference is 
given to the Artificers of Conſtantinople, and whatever 
comes from that Capital is much eſteem'd in Egypt. 
'T Have already faid fo much of the Manners and 
Cuſtoms of the Turks, that it would be needleſs to add 
any thing here upon that Subject; but it may not be 
amiſs to mention a few Particulars relating to the Arabs 
and Mabometan Natives of the Country. It is almoſt 
a general Cuſtom. amongſt them to wear a large Blan- 
ket, either white or brown, and in Summer a blue and 
white Cotton Sheet, which 1s alſo uſed by the Chriſtians. 
Putting one Corner of it over the left Shoulder, they 
bring it behind, and under the right Arm, which is 
left bare and at liberty for Action. Inferior People, 


inſtead 
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inſtead of the Turbant, wear a red woolen Cap, which 

comes cloſe to the Head. The Dreſs of the ordinary 
Egyptian Women has ſomething in it very odd and 
diſagreeable, being a large Garment of blue Linen or 
Cotton, like a Surplice; and before their Faces and 
Breaſt hangs. a Sort of Bib, which is join'd to their 
 Head-Dreſs by a Tape that goes acroſs the Noſe juſt 


below the Eyes, for which Holes are left to look  * 


through. People of better Faſhion, who wear this 
Garment of Silk, have a large black Veil and cover 
their Faces with Gauze; or if they leave any Part of 
them expoſed to View, they generally cover the Mouth 
and one Eye, to ſnew the whole Face being reckon'd 
a great Indecency. Some Ladies wear over the up- 

per 'Part of their Faces a Covering made of black. 
Horſehair, which is ſo contriv'd that they can ſee 
others without being ſeen diſtinctly themſelves. 

TukRE are Women who go about the Streets with 
their Faces bare, dancing, ſinging, and playing on 
ſome Inſtrument; and yet theſe are not reckon'd of 
the lewdeſt Sort neither, for there are common Strum- 
pets, who are in a manner licenſed, and pay a Tribute 
for the Liberty of following their Profeſſion. On Ace- 
count of a Prophecy they have, that Cairo will be ta- 
ken by a Woman on horſeback, the Women are not 
permitted to ride on Horſes; but it is common enough 
to ſee them on Aſſes in the Streets of Cairo, and they 
uſe Stirrups, which it is reckon'd diſhonourable for a 
Man to do when he mounts that Animal. 2 
TE Egyptians are frugal in their Manner of living, 
ſeldom eating any Meat, nor do they often drink 
ſtrong Liquors, though the Turks have introduced tha 
Uſe of them inſtead of Laudanum, which was formerly 
more in vogue amongſt them than it is at preſent. The 
loweſt Sort of People make a kind of Beer of Barley 
without being malted, and put ſomething into it to 
make it intoxicate; but though they make it ferment, 
it is thick and grows four in a few Days. The Coptis 


in 
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in particular, and the middling People among the A. 
abs, live very poorly; but ſuch of the Hrals as have 
Ability are remarkable for their Generoſity and Hoſ- 
Pitality, by which they maintain much of their In- 


 tereft; Even one of their Chiefs or Princes will dine 


ibefore his Door, and invite all that paſs to come and 
partake with him, the very Beggars not excepred. If 


any one goes to an Arab's Houſe or Tent, Bread is im- 


mediateſy made, (which is done as often as they eat) 
and the Gueſts is ſerved with four Milk and Cucum- 
bers in it, fried Eggs and Oil to dip the Bread in, 
ſalt Cheeſe like Curds, and ſuch-like Entertainment. 
t is a Sort of an Affront not to ſtay and eat; and they 
reckon it 4 greut Favour to come to their Houſes, and 
pur yourſelf; as it were, under their Protection. Who- 


„ ever viſits another, and eats with him, if there has 


been any Quarrel or Animoſity between them, all is 
immediately forgotten; but if the Viſitor refuſes to 
take of the Coffee; or whatever is offer d him, it ſhews 
aContinuance of his Reſentment, _ 
I cannor help mentioning a ſtrange Superfiidion | 
which prevails among the eee in in Egypt, 
cially the Arabs, who have 4 great Verer «ion for 
Fools and mad People; eſteeming them a3 Saints 
kiſſing their Hands, and ſhewing them the greateſt 
Of this Sort of Saints there are ſome Wo- 


men, but moſt of them are Men; and perhaps more 


Hypocrites than Fools, who affect ridieulous Dreſſes, 
and have the Impudence to enter the Hòuſes of Per- 


ſons of the greateſt Diſtinction, ſit down to Dinner 


whether invited or not, and depart without any Cere- 


mony; and it is look d upon as a Bleſſing to receive 


a Viſit from theſe People. But what is moſt abomi- 
nable is, that forme of them go about the Streets en- 


 tirely naked, and are guilty of many other Indeven* 


cies. | 
BRroRE I leave Egypt, the Method I have hitherto 
obſery'd requires me to de a ſhort Wow of the Hi- 


ſtory 


„ . we _— bd 
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Rory of this Country. The Egyptians are undoubtedly 


a very ancient Nation, but being ignorant of their 
ttue Defeent, they have laid Claim to an extravagant 


Antiquity, and have given us a Catalogue of their 
Nin pe of whom, if our den Time be 
right, muſt have lived ſeveral thouſands of Tears be- 
fore the Creation. The Country was calf d Chemia by 
its ancient Inhabitants, and is ſuppofed to have taken 
its Name from Cham or Ham the Son of Wab, being 
more than once ſtiled in che Book of Pſalms the Land 
of Ham. However, it is generally denoted in-Scrip- 
ture by the Name of the Land of Miſraim, from whence 
the Arubians and other Orientals ſtill call it Mefr, which 
the Greeks write Meſre and Meaſtræu. If therefore Ham 
hitnſelf did not make any Settlement in this Country, 
there is no doubt but Miſraim peopled it with his own 
Iſſue; and he is ſuppoſed by ſeveral to be the ſame 
that is call'd Menes in profane Hiſtory, who is univer- 
fally allow'd to have been the firſt King of EHF. 
Ir would be a vain Attempt, and utterly incon- 
ſiſtent with my preſent Deſign, to endeavour to adjuſt 
the Egyptian Chronology, and reconcile the vaſt Dit- 
agreement that we find among the ſeveral Writers 


who have given us a Series of the Egyptian Princes 


from the moſt early Times. After all the Labours of 
the Learned upon this Subject, we are ill left in Un- 
certainty and Confuſion; it may therefore be ſufficient 
for our Purpoſe to obſerve, that if we allow Menes to 
be the ſame with Miſraim the Son of Ham, we ſhall 


fix the Eſtabliſnment of the Egyptian Monarchy about 


the Lear of the World 1816, or 2188 Years before 
our Saviour. From this Time Egypt was govern'd - 
by a long Succeſſion of Kings, of whom we have 
very imperfect and contradictory Accounts, and moſt 

of them are tranſmitted to us only by their Names. 
Tux Obſcurity of the Egyptian Hiſtory and Chro- 
nology begins to clear up a little about ſix hundred 
and ſeventy Years before the Chriſtian Era, I mean 
| be 
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in the Reign of P/ammitichus," who was ſucceeded by 
his Son Necbus, the Pharaoh Necho of the Scriptures, 
In the next Century, (i e, in the Year before Chriſt 
525.) Eſammenitus being then upon the Throne, Cam- 
ſes King of Perfis made an entire Conqueſt of E- 
Opt, and united it to the Perſian Empire. The Egyp- 
Zzans continued under this Subjection, though not with- 
dut ſome Attempts to regain their Liberty, till the 
Reign of Darius Notbus, when being headed by 4- 
myriens they drove the Perſians out of the Country, 
and advanced their Deliverer to the Throne. The 
Kingdom for ſome time maintain'd its Independency, 
but was again reduced by Ochus King of Per/ia, and 
remained ſubject to that Monarchy till Darius Codo- 
manus was defeated. by Ale%ander the Great, when it 
fell under the Power af thay Prince, with the reſt of 


the Provinces, of the Perfan Empire... | |. . + 
_ ArTes, the Death of Alexander, Proleny the Son 
of Lagus found Means to aſcend the Throne of E- 
St, and once again render it an independant King- 
dom. The Kings his Suoceſſors all bore the Name 
of Ptolemy, and in this Line it continued for about 
three hundred Tears, the laſt Sovereign being the fa- 
mous (Ceapatra, after whoſe Death the Country be- 
came a Roman Province. Upon the Diviſion of the 
Empire, Egypt fell to the Lot of the Eaſtern Empe- 
rors, to whom it continued ſubject till the Reign of 
Heraclius, when it was taken from them by the Sara- 
cens or Arabians, and was govern'd by Caliphs of Ba- 
Sylon; but at length the Egyptians ſet up a Caliph of 
their own,..call'd the Caliph of Cairo, 0 whom the 


Saracens of Africk and Spain were ſubje&, ; - 


Azovr the Year 1160, Aſareddin, or Sarracon, Ge- 

neral of Norradin the Saracen Sultan of Damaſcus, ſub- 
dued the Kingdom of Egypt, in which he was ſuc- 
ceeded by the victorious: Saladin, who: alſo reduced 
Damaſcus, Meſopotamia, and Paleſtine under his. Power. 

Some ſay; that this Prince eſtabliſn d a Body of Troops | 
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in Egypt like the preſent Janixaries, compoſed of the 


| Sons of Chriſtians: taken in, War or purchas'd of the 
| Tartars, to whom he-gave the Name of Mamalukes, 
| or Slaves, for that is the. Meaning of the Word; but 
| but others give a different Account of their Original. 


Be that as it will, theſe Mamalukes about the Middle 
of the thirteenth Century diſpoſſeſs'd the Poſterity of 
Saladin, and uſurp'd the Government. 


1 4 


Taz firſt King or Sultan of the Mamalute Race was: 
Turquemenitis, whoſe Succeſſors were engaged in con- 
tinual Wars againſt the Chriſtians of Syria and Paleſtine, 
till they had entirely deprived: them of their Poſſeſſions 
in thoſe Countries. The Mamalnke Government was 
elective, and no Son could ſucceed his Father in tlie 
Throne. Hiſtory reckons up ſixteen of theſe Princes; 
the laſt of whom, Tonomberus the Second, was con- 
quer'd and put to Death by the Turtiſß Emperor Selim 
about the Year 1317, and, as ſome ſay, hang d up at | 
one of the Gates of Cairo. Gazelle; a Grandee of the 
Mamalukes, maintain'd: a War for ſome time againſt 
Selim, but was at length defeated, and Egypt made 4 
Province of the Ottoman Empire, as it ſtill remains; 
. Havine recover'd my former State of Health; and 
the neceſſary Preparations: being made for our Return 
to England, on the 20th of Januam 1734-5 we de- 
parted from Cairo, and · took Boat for Rofſetto. After 
four Days pleaſant ſailing down the Canepic Branch of | 


"a ˙ we, WW. TOWER 


the Nile, without any thing remarkable occuring, we | 
arrived at that City, which ſtands a few. Miles from = © || 
the Sea, on the Weſt Side of the Riwer. This Town | 
is call'd Raſchid by the Egyptians, who reckon it one 
of the moſt pleaſant Places in Egypt; and indeed the 

» || fruitful Country vf Delta on the other Side of the Nile, 

and two beautiful Iſlands a little below the Town, make | 
4 the Proſpect very delightful; to. ſay nothing of the | 
fine Gardens and Groves of Palm- Trees; with whick 


3. be hes Do OC 


* its Neighbourhood is. improved. It is about two 
in Niles in Length, atid 48 a Place of briſk Trade, ha- 
Vor. III. No. L. Ce =. - 
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ving a great Linen Manufactory; and all European 
Merchandiſe is brought hither by Sea from Alexandria, 
and put into other Boats to be carried to Cairo, as 
Goods brought from Cairo are here put into large 
Boats to be ſent to Alexandria. The Trade of Europe 
with the City of Cairo being thus carried on through 
this Channel, it keeps great Numbers of Hands em- 
ploy d, and the Europeans have their Vice-Conſuls 
and Factors here to tranſact their Buſineſs. The Town 
is well ſupplied with Proviſions, and the Water is 
good, except when the North Wind blows very ſtrong, 
or the Nile is at the loweſt, for then it is a little 
brackiſh. N „ = 3 
AFTER a ſhort Stay at Roſetto we ſet out for Mex- 
andria, travelling Weſtward over a ſandy Plain, where 
they have erected Pillars at proper Diſtances to ſhew- 
the Way, which it would otherwiſe be difficult to find. 
Having croſs'd this Deſart, we came to a Ferry call'd 
Madea, where there is a Kane for the Reception of 
Travellers. The Paſſage is over the Outlet of a Lake, 
which was pare the Mouth of the Canopic Branch 
of the Mile; and hereabouts we may ſuppoſe | ſtood 
the ancient Heraclium. We took our Repoſe at the 

Kane, and croſſing the Water in the Morning, we 
continued our Journey in the ſame Weſterly Direction, 
leaving Bikeer or Bikiere about a League to our Right, 
where the City of Canopus is ſuppoſed to have been 
In a few Hours we arrived at Alexandria, or Scan- 
darea, as it is now call'd, a once famous and flouriſh- 
ing City, built by Alexander the Great when he went 
to conſult the Oracle of Jupiter Ammon. The old City 
is entirely ruin'd, but the ancient Walls, which are 
beautifully built of hewn Stone, are moſt of them 
ſtanding, with Turrets at convenient Diſtances. The 
new City 1s built on the Strand to the North, without 
the Walls; and though upon the Whole it makes but 
a mean Appearance, we find in it a great oy of 
| | 15 Hlars, 
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Pillars, moſtly Granite, and many Fragments of Co- 
lumns of beautiful Marble, all Tokens of the Gran- 
deur and Magnificence of the ancient City, from the 
Ruins whereof they were taken, The Ciſterns, which 
were built under the Houſes of Alexandria to receive 
the Waters of the Nile brought by a Canal from the 
Canopic Branch, are many of them entire, and ſtill ſerve 
for the ſame Purpoſe. The Pillar, commonly call'd 
Pompey” s Pillar, is a fine Piece of Antiquity, which 
is ſtill ſtanding on a little Eminence, about a Quarter 
of a Mile to the South of the old Walls; but upon 
what Occaſion it was erected is uncertain. It is of red 
Granite, about a hundred and fourteen Feet high, with 
a Corinthian Capital, the Leaves whereof are not at 
all indented. The Shaft, which is nine Feet in Dia- 
meter, and almoſt ninety in Height, is of one entire 
Stone, and the Baſe and Pedeſtal of another. It ſtands 
on a Foundaticn conſiſting of ſeveral Pieces of Stone 
and Marble, ſome of which have been dug away, 
which makes it furprizing how ſuch a vaſt Weight. 18 
ſupported. 

TE Iſland of Das on WOYY ſtood the famous 
Watch-Tower or Light-houſe of the ſame Name, 
which was reckon'd one of the Wonders of the World, 
is now join'd to the Continent; and probably the 
| Light-houſe was ſituated where the Caſtle is at preſent 
at the Entrance of the New Port, ſome Pillars being 
diſcernible thereabouts at the Bottom of the Water, 
which perhaps are'the Remains of that ſuperb Stru- 
ture. The preſent City of Alexandria has two Ports, 
being ſituated exactly between them; one of which is 
call'd the New Port, and is a propriated to the Ships 
of Chriſtendom ; the other the Old Port, into which 
Turkiſh Veſſels only are aired: The former is what 
Strabo calls the Great * and the latter the Port of 
Eunoſtus. 
| AmonesT the curious Remains of Antiquity to be 
ſeen at 2 may be reckon'd the Catacombs, 
CEL and 
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and alſo two Obelifks, ' one of which is broken, Part 
of it lying upon-the Ground. The Patriarchal: Chair 
in the Church of the Coptic Convent is another thing 
uſually ſhewn to Strangers, and the Greeks boaſt of 
their being poſſeſs'd of the Stone on which St. Ca- 
bar ine ſuffer d Martyrdom, with other Curioſities of 
the ſame Nature. But we had not half Time enough 
to take a View of every thing in this City, and its 
Neighbourhood, that is worth a Traveller's Obſervati- 
on, the Ship which was to carry us to Europe ſetting 
Sail a Week ſooner than we expected. With ſome 
Reluctance therefore we embark'd the 4th of February 
on board a Ship bound for Marſeilles, where we landed 
the 27th of the fame Month, and waited a Week for 
"a Paſſage to England. This ſhort Time we ſpent 
very agreeably in Company of our good Friend and 
Fellow- Traveller M. Da Marais, of whom we took 
our Leave the gth of March, and fail'd for London, 


Aptmoglans, ii. 82. | 
Aguana, Lake of, i. 198. 
| 4 the Capital of Provence, an 
Archbiſhoprick and Univer- 
7 its Hiſtory, #bid, 


N. B. "The ace 8 Jenvverdhe es andthe 
Figures the Page of That Volume. 


5 NYMUS, re- 
markable Account of 
his- Advancement to. the 

Throne of Sidon, iii. 5 g—61. 


Abe!'s Tomb, ii. 431. 


\ Academia, near 'drhers, i. 354. 
 Acudemy of Wits at Parma, an 


in ok Cities of 1taly, i. 87. 


Aceldama, or Field f Blood, 


in. 173. 
, III, made Emperor by 

the Janixaries „ and again 

depoſed, ii. 131— 135. 


E or Acra, i. 266. Deſerip- ; 


tion of it, iii. 95, 96. its Hi- 


ſtory, 97. Story of an Abbeſs 


and her Nuns there, 98. 
Roads from thence to Feru- 


alem, 100. the Author ſets 


out from thence in company 
with the French Conſul, ib. 


Adonis, River, why: it ſometimes 


appears red, iii. 40, 41. 
Adria, or Hadria, 1. 225. 
Adriatic Sea, i. 202. 


Agina, Iſland, i. 356. 
Aso, Meaning of the Word, 


1. 319. 


fity, i. 63. is ſomething like 
Parie, ibid. abounds / with 


— 


Ant quities, 64. 
Alcæus, ii. 280. 
Alcoran. See Koran, 
Albano, i. 177. 
Alexand:n the Great, avaſt Ad- ä 

mirer of Homer's lied, i ii. 326. 

Inſtance of the unhappy. * 
fluence that Poem had upon 

him, 326, 327. propoſes to 

rebuild the Temple at Ephe- 

Jus, 363. 


Alexandria, now Scanderea, built 


by Alerander the Great, iii. 
402. the old City entirely 
ruin d, except the Walls, 1514. 
Situation and Appearance of 
the new City, ibid. ancient 
Ciſterns, many of them en- 
tire, 403. Pompey's Pillar, 
ibid. Iſle of Pharos, ibid. 


the two Ports, 1d. Cata- 


combs, ibid. Obeliſks, 404. 
many other Curioſities to be 
ſeen there, ibid, | 


"IS Shrub, iii. 312. 


__— „ ancient Hereticks, 
1.352 —_ 


22 i. 56, 259. 


Ascona, i. 218. 


Andros, Iſland, i. 425. its Fer- 


tility, 427. Character and 
-Dreſs of the Inhabitants, . 


Angelo FRET Caſtle of, i. 121. 
eee. 


thin its , Goats with fine 
white Hair, ii. 298. 

Anti: Lilanus, ii. 421, 431. 

Aatiparos, Iſland, i. 312. De- 
ſcription of its — Grot- 
"to, 313. 


tive of Cos, ii. 38 1. highly e- 
ſteem d by Alexander the 
« \\Great, ibid. that Monarch's 
Judgment of a ſine Horſe 
painted by Apelles, 382. this 
Artiſt's bu + ed of 9 
3998. 
Apennines, i. 98. ws; 2 259. 
Aquapendente, i. 1 18. 
A wila, i. 211. 
eta, Patriarch of, 4. OY 
Arabia Petrea, its Natural Hi- 
ſtory, in. 363 — 366. 
Arabs. Inſtance of their quick 
and deep Penetration, ii. 190. 
Arabian Vear, 199. they are 
deſcended from IJſmael, iii. 
366. their Character, ibid. 
roving Life, 367. their Per- 
ſons, Arms, and Habits, 368. 


© amongſt them, ibi. their 
Religion, 369. 
, Aer, Mountain near Mecca, 
7 — by the —_—_ ii 


.  Turkiſ6 Infantry, ii 
488. 

Arecca, or Erec, iii. 24. 
Areopagus, Senate or 3 i. 

© 

« Argentiere, i. 300. | 
Arion, Muſician, his e i ii. 
. 

. „ or 2 Amianthus, . 
17%, V2. 


Aol, i. 211. 


is ſuppoſed to have made uſe 
of, . 424; 423.” } 
2 what, ii. 365. 


Atelles, famous "#8 a Na- 


IN D EX. 


a prevails in Turkey, ii. 


* now call'd Atbini, its 
Situation, i 318. ate 
and Diviſion into Wards, 315 
Acropolis, or Caſtle, 7 
Temple of Minerva, 32 1. 
of Eri#heus, 324. Theatre 
of Bacchus, ibid. Hadrian s 

Pillars, and Aqueduct, 326. 
Tempie of Theſrus, id of 
the Ezght Winds, 327. Lan- 
thorn of: Demoſt bencs , ibid, 
Odæum, 328. other Antiqui- 


50 ties, 164. Wit and Learning 


of the Athenians, 329. Dreſs, 
330. Air, Water, and Pro- | 
1 of the Place, 331. 
Trade, bi,. Chriſtianity firſt 
=> at Athens by St. Paul, 
333. its Hiſtory, ibid. & / 2 
Character of the Ong Ath 


nians, 349. 


Aurrnus, Lake, i. 198. 
ö Avignon, 4 City under the Do- 


minion of the Pope, i. 60. 


tits ſtately Churches and Pa- 
how Juſtice is adminiſter d 


laces, 61. it has an Univer- 
ſity, Mint, and Court of In- 
quiſition, . Seven Popes 
reſided here during the Schiſm, 


62. the Place abounds with 


all Sorts of TROY, 63. 
n i. 44. 


Aae, 182 Infantry, i. i. 118. 


B. | 
AHIRA, or Sergius, ii. 188. 
Baia, "the ancient nw, 
1 201. 
fag a Turkiſb Fettval, ii. 
240 — 242. 


— | | Balbeck, ſuppoſed to be the an- 
45. the Species that 8 i 


cient Heliopolis, ii. 421. noble 
Remains of a Heathen Tem- 
* and other Buildings, . 


the 


the Temple, which is almoſt 
entire, particularly deſcribed, 
423 — 426. Stones of a pro- 
digious Size, 427. Ruins of a 
ſuppoſed Palace, 427— 429. 
Baleares, Iſlands, 1.111. 
Barbary Horles, i. 289. 
Barrady, River, ii. 431, 432. 
anciently call'd Chry/ſorrhoas, 
iii. 2. 
Bafiliſk, or Cockatrice, iii. 324. 
Beaune, its excellent 8 i. 
6. 
Bey Town ſo call'd, iii. 121. 
Btes, how managed in Greece, i. 


352. 
ys ps near Conſtantinople, 


u. 53. 
Bell, great 0 one at Rouen; 1. 3. 
Bell-Mount, Greek Convent, f „ii 


| Beal Baba, i iii. 254. 


Beroot, the ancient Rerytus, ĩii 


43. Palace and Gardens of | 
the Emir Faccardine, 43—55. 


Walls of the Town, * 

Bethany, iii. 141. 

Bethel, whereabouts it was, iii. 
121. 

Betblebem, Curioſities in the 
Way between that Place and 
Feruſalem, iii. 155, 156. 
much reſorted to by Pilgrims, 
156. Deſcription of a Church 

there built over the ſuppoled 
Place of our Saviour's Nativi- 
ty, 157, 158. remarkable 


Places in the Neighbourhood 


of Bethlehem, 159 — 162. 


Betis, Governor of Gaza, inhu- 


manly treated by Alexander 
the Great, ii. 326, 327. 
Beze defends the Principles of 
the Reformed at Poi, i. 7. 
Bias, Grecian Sage, ſome Ac» 
count of him, ii. 331, 
Biker, or Bikiere, iii. 402. 


IN D E X. 
Black Sea, ii. 62. not ſo ſalt as 


other Seas, 65. 


Bologna," or Bolonia, i. 92. Pa- 


lace of the Marquis Rinucet 
there, ibid.: Meridian- Line 
drawn by Caffini, 93. Mads- 
na, or Picture of the Virgin, 
about four Miles from the Ci- 
ty, 95. Towers of 4/inelli 
and Gariſendi, ibid. Univer- 
ſity of Bologna, 96. its Trade 

and Commodities, 96, 97. 
its Air, Plenty of Proviſions, 
and Politeneſs of its Inhabi- 
tants, 98. | 

Bolſena, and its Lake, i. 118. 

Boſphorus, or Boſporus, whence 
the Name, ii. 56. Deſcription 
of the Thracian Beſphorus, 
COT 

Brain-Stone, iii. 

Brandy, very b i ' moſt Parts 

of the Levant, i. 288. how 
it is made, ibid. 

Brent, River, on each Side of 
which the Venetian Noblemen 
have their a 

- -k 330; 

Bridge, curious one at Runen, 
i. 3. at Lyons, 4.7. at St. Eſprit, 
59. at Venice, 23 1. in China, 
ibid. 

Bucentaur, 237, 2 

Bulac, iii. 2 F ' a 

1 its Wines, i. 

of it, and C 
—— 45. 
Byblus, Heathen Superſtitions 


there, iii. 41. 
c. 


4D 1 Terlifs Judge, i 207: 
G 3 wer Oe 5 


Cairo, 7 Grand) one of the chief 
Places of Rendezvous for the 
Mahametan 


| — 3 fy tho 
conſiſts of forty or fifty thou- 
fand People, 247. its Situa- 
tion, iii, 256. Extent and 
Number of Inhabitants, 257. 
Regulations for its Security, 
ibid. its private Buildings, 258. 
Bagnios and Moſques, 259. 
Churches, 260. old. Jews 
"Synagogue, 201. the Khalis, 
or Canal, 262. the Caſtle, 
263. Fo/eph's Hall, ibid. J 
us Well deſcribed, 204. 
Aqueduct, 265. magnificent 
Tombs, 266. Air of Cairo, 
332. Plague ſometimes makes 


— Ravages there, 3345 its 
mp 


toms, 335. ſome, ( 
jectures as to its Origin, and 
the Reaſon of its ſudden Cet - 
ſation. in Egypt, 33%. 337- 
the Government of Egypt in 
the Hands of the . 
Cairo, 387, the City mas 
by 7anizaries, 391. its Trades 
Manufattures, and cers, 
394—396. 

Cairo,. (Ola) Granaries there 

acaull'd Jaſepb's, iii. 268. its 

Buildings in e ibid. its 

| _ Calltle, 269. 

Calantra, ii. 321. 

Calvary, Mount, iti, 125, Church 
there, 126, 127. > 


Camel, Account of that Animal, 


ü. 319, 338. 
Campania of Rome, i i. 178. 
Candia, the City, Ae i. 
2284. ſome Account of its fa- 
mous Siege, ih. the Iſland, 
. anciently call d Crete, 286. 
Character of its ancient and 
a preſent Inhabitants, 286, 287. 
their Dreſs, ibid. its Soil, and 
chief Commodities, 2838, its 


INDEX. 


for BO fully 


Hawks, 


vers, ibid. 

Canca, 
of the adjacent Country 

Canobine, ii. 414. 

Caphar, what, ii. 430. (hw 

Caprificaticn Method of, culti- 
vating and ripening Figs. pra- 
ctiſed in Scio, ii. 313316, 

Capu , i. 187. 

Cera vanſe/ a'sz Or. Kang, 1 is 38. 

Cardinals, i. 173. 4 

Cariſto, i. 424. 

Carm l, Mount, ſuppoſed to have: 
been the Reſidence of the Pro- 
phet Eaijab, iii. 109. remark 
able Stones, 112. 

Carmelites, Account of them, iii. 
10 

. ee eee i. 251. 1 

. Sea, as Salt as chem. 


Caftinets deferibed, i, 149. 
Sn. i. 9 


Cataratts Þ3 the Mk, iy, 297; „ 


290, its Air and, Ri- 
Deſcription. of it, i. 27%. 


278. : 


Cri (a6 J. Mountain oh. 


Celeftins;, Account. oe if that Order; | 
i. 61. 
Graf xSofcof Viper 325: 
rtifucate to fgrims y 
_ 1 of. the 
5 Convent at Jeruſalem, 
to ſhew. that they have, viſited 
the holy Places there; in. 248. 


| Cerwin, i. 221. 


Chalceden,. ii. 56. che Founders 
of it accounted blind by the 
Oracle, 1, and 87. | 

Chalans, upon the Sanne, i. 45. 

Chameleon. deſcribed, and the O- 
pinions of Naturaliſts concern · 
ing the Manner of its chang- 

ing its . u. 303497. 


1 N DE x. 


whose! in > Boys fi 


1. 43. its Wine” 151d. its Ma- 
nufactures and Character of its 
Inhabitants, 44. 
Chickens, Egyptian Method of 
-Hatching them in Ovens, iii. 
ler kept very cant one 
the Levant, ii 2438. 
Chimob,, or Chimolus, i. 300. 


or Chios. See Sb. 
Chora, ii. 334. un 
Cirrumciſion, in —_ e 
* ü. 253. 
s, 251, 252. g yptians 
1 25 U. | 


Gras, Exereiſes there, i. 1439. 

Croita Vecchia, made o ffes hett, 
"3 . 

Climax, Mountain, in — 

Cloud, (St.) Account bee that 
Town, i & 1215+ ;} 

Crelsfyria, or Syria Cava, i iii. 27. 
Coffie, when firſt introduced into 
Europe, ii. 172. FE s 

oquintida; i 1. 29% 

— Iſland, i. 35 5. 
Contino, - Iſland, 1. 2744. { 
Conf A the Antigens 
Te, i. 446. is ſeized with a 
violent F ever, 447. Situation 
of thie-Ciey, i. 1. its. Port; 2. 
its Dimenſions, 3. Walls and 
Gates, ibid. Grand Signior's 
Seraglio, 4. Proviſions con- 
ſume thaws; . Ladies, 10. 
LHieſer or Pleaſure-houſes, 12, 


13. Seraglios r | 


private Perſons,” 15. 

\ Moſques, - 16. Sepulchres | of 
the - Ottoman Emperors," 20. 
ordinary Moſques, 25. Anti. 

++ quities, 27. Hippodrom, of A.- 

meidan, ibid. Obeliſks, 28, 29. 

„Column of three Serpents, 38. 


Porphyry or Barnt- iljar, 32 
ol. III. 


n 


 Hiltorical: Pillar, 33. Merck. 
ans, 34. Calle of the Seven 
Towen, 35. Exchanges and 
— — 36,370 — 


L — 48. Cale 40 
rau and Topana, Fa.: 42 f 
well ſupplied with Fiſb, 58. 

— — Govemor, his 

how long it 
2282 of theTark- 

pe Empire, 276. 
tis, or Copbes, Fg ypriati-Qlygi- 
ſtians, iii. 301. their Litur- 
- gies,- Sacraments, Faſts, Fc. 
392, —394. the "Coptic 4 
A 

e oe vo 

Corinth i. 363. its iſary. 3652 

Corinthian Bras, i. 217, 3661 

Cornucopin, what; i ii. 20. „ 

Cos, or Coax, Land, call'd-Lags 
by che Franks, and Stanchiaby 
the Tarks, ii. 375. its Wines, 
3761 gave Birth to Hi 

. tes, ibid. and to. Apellem 381. 


Cremona, and its Territory, i. 86. 


Prince Eugene ſurpria d it hy 
Night in 1702; and caryed 


2 Marſhal Kale, ad 


4 


Obe the Syinbol-of- Wr 
22 8 . 


. — 2 
worlkipp aby ile a 


cient £2 yptians, 1.293;AC- 
count of that Animal, 347; 


Croifatte what, iii. 24. | how 
many have been unilertaken 


for the n af e 
Land, ili. Fu, xd 
Crucifixiong whot. u- 

Da * niſhmeant 


Branch of 


Nile, wy. 2 z- 
© its Inhabitants averſe to. Jo 
wean, ibid. its Trade, jbid. 
5 Brau, i. 1 


Calles be. 


; Darius, Maſſes the BY 
"IR poet 51 Md — the Scy» 
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- * * 


- Delbbic 


Danpbini, ſhort Hiſtory 5 that 
Province, i. 55. its Soil, Ani. 
mala, and Curioſities, 56. Cha- 
rater of its Inhabitants, 57. 


Dead-Sea, Nature of the Ground 
about it, iii. 146. remarkable 
Property of k Pebbles 


found near it, 147. Qualities 
of its Water, ibid. its Bitu- 
men, 147, 148. how this Sea. 
is . or to Raye been 
form' d, 148. "Kid to change 
its Colour three times a Day, 
150. Apples of Sodom faid to 
grow on its Borders, ibid. 
whether it diſcharges as much 
Water by —— as it 


receives from _ that 


2 into it, ibid. 

Delos, Iſland, i. 316. Significa- 
tion of the Noe ii. * - 
Oracle, 1 1. 3 
Delta, why fo 2 

its Fertility, ibid. 
Derviſes, or Derviſhes, Order of 

- Religious in Tarte, ii. 261. 
their principal Convent, ibid. 
their Dreſs, ibid. Behaviour, 


1 255. 


2 Vows, and Morals, 262. Mu- 


- ſick and Dancing, 263, 264. 
great Travellers, 265. ſome 
of their Practices, ibid. a Sort 
ef Perfian Derviſes, ibid. Con- 
- vent of them near Grend Cairo, 


Dijon, Capizal of Burguzdy, i. 44. 

Dirce, hexStory, and fine — 

of 2 ha i. 

3 

Di Las 1 | 

Doria ( aber) ſeries the Re- 
pablick 


an Attempt 
ties, i. 76. 77. his Nephew 
ſlain in the Tumult, 7b:d. 
Dethen, iii. 107. 
Dremcdary, its Swiftnels, iii. 320. 
Druſes, their Origin and Reli- 
Sion, iii. 43. 
Dumez, or Pharasb's Fig-Tree, 
uk 313. | 


a3 


"BAL, Mountain, wi. _ 
Eden, a ſmall Village, ii 
413. Garden of, or Ter- "I 
reſtrial Paradiſe, the various 
23 rrpr— opre mal 


ion of the Word E. 


Year it appears moſt beautiful, _ ple of Diane, 361. 


Cauſe of its Fertility, 297. 


whom, 554. 5 


their Gardens and Plantations, fon; 366. 
305. the Country has been 367—370. 
rais d by the Mud left by the Epifteme, Mount, iii 


its Inhabitants” are ſubject, ti. 282—285. 


den, 16. —_ Deſcription 2 318. 


of ir, ibid. the — 4 Epheſus, i 1. 356. its * 357. 
riety of the Caſtle or Citadel, 3 5 8. Church 
by Milton, 25. en dee of St. Jabn the Evangeliſt, 
Egripos, i. 423. | 359- Ruins of an Aqueduct 
Frye, in what Seafon of the and Circus, 360. of the Tem- 


that fa- 


tii. 254. Superſtition of its mous Structure burnt by He- 
ancient Inhabitants, 293. rata, 363. err rg 


how the Ergee ware e 36 ICS 


Nile, 307. its Harveſt, 308. Eee, a Phyſician, wer 
V. es, 310—315. Ani- able Story of his diſcovering 
mals, 316—326. ſome of its the Cauſe of Autiochus's Ill- 


Curioſities, 327—330. Cli- neſs, who was in Love with 
mate, 330. Diſeaſes to which his Mother-in-Law Senate 


332. its Government, 387. E/draclon, Plain of; W. 113. 
Religion, 391. Trade, Manu- Efprit, (St. 28 2 Toun upon the 
es, and Artificers, 3904— Rhone, with a+ noble Stone 


: 72 Dreſs and Diet of the Bridge over that River, i. 59. 
atives 


es, 396— 398. they Eteſan Winds, iii. 304. 


,—_- upon Fools and mad #iwmchsof the Seragti, i ii. 10,11. 


Dd :z 


Fountam 


en 


Touzin where they ſay the 
Ethiopian Eunuch was by 
_ ."tized by Philip, iii. — 
2 e River, Etyn 
the Name, ii. 2. 4 | 
„i. 423. 424. 
Euxine, or Black Sea, its r- 
tion into che e ii. _ 


ank + o 
4a P 3 
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__ 


Dd MAGUS 7 4, ii. 1 
Fund, Remains of a Tri- 
- _utyphal Arch there, i 1. 220. 
rn its Fortifications „Trade, 
Univerſity, Churches and Pa- 
« *laces,;1. 224. Nature of the 
Country,” 228. 
jus ory ter 98... , 
Fhrexce, Deſcription of . 
4 Particularly , of the Duke's 
new Palace call'd Pitii, i i. 99: 
"Bk fine Gallery of the old 
4 alace, 100. its Cathedral, 
102. ſumptuous Chapel, the 
| .Burjal- place of the Medicear 
.. Family s. Trade of Flo- 
rance, Gha und Diyer- 
8 dom of zn Inhabitants, 405. 
Pom er, Revenues, and. Forces 
I %. the Great Duke, 108, 199. 
== its Civil Government, i 
38. Parliaments, jig. Coun- 
cils, 40. Rir, Soil, and Ri- 
vers, Fad... well ſituated for 
Trade, 41. 
modities, ibid. 
nh, their * — 3. 20. 


2 
2 


. their, Genius, %. they are 


* litigious, 31. Lovers of their 

f „32. given to Gaming, 

4 2 Nobiliey and Gentry of 
Franc, 33. military Virtues 


: | of the French, ibid. their 


Viet, 34. Exercifts, 35. A 
, ſemblies of their Clergy, 37- 


— ** 
* * 


its e wan 


. differ much in their May 


 Freſeati, or Fraſcati, i. 176. 


Fungus, of the Ned Sea, ili. 344. 
* 7 ” . pj ö 0 7 * 2 0 
* * . fy 


e e, 
Galata, a Suburb of * 
Fanhunple, where Fe 
* Chriftians live with 2 
Freedom, ii. 49. 
Galeaſſes deſcribed, 4 97. 


Gallican Church, i. 36. 


Caltha, 1. 448. is Hiſtory, 


Gown b bombarded by the French, 
i. 28. »Gulph of, 67. De- 
< | ſeription of City, 68—50. 
_- Manners. and Caſtoms of the 
-  Genodſe, 71,72. their Strength, 
72, 73. theit Government, 
73. their Doge, 75. the Cor- 
cant have long endeavour' d 
to ſhake off their Subjection to 
the Genoeſe, ibid. ſhort Hiſtory 
of ' Genoa, 75 —77. „ Aa». 
Gerixim, wy iü. 117. $a. 
maritan Temp! upon it, 11 
Germein (St.] Account, oak 
Palace there, i, — i 
Sober, An of . 


wink Ab 6 iii. 180. 
co the Byblus of the Greeks, 
ni. 39. ſuppoſed by Mr. 
 Mannarell to be the ry 
of the Giblites-. mention'd, in 
| Scripture, 401. * 
Gize, or Geeza, iii. 3 
Glaſs, from whence the Hint of 
making it — de 


whom, iii. 109. 
Goads of an Size 
made uſe of i in the ty, hon, 


vi. 214. 


z 
, * 


Ps. 
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Goat Hair, of. ra, the fi- 
_ - neſt inthe World, ii. 298. 
a, a, Ruins ol 4. 281. 

za, Iſland, i. 274. 

; modern, know ile, of 
Architecture, i. 302. their 
Character almoſt the Reverſe 

of the ancient Greciant, 349. 
State of the Gree& Church in 
„ the Turk Dominions, 375— 
413. Enmity between the 
. Greek Church and that of 
Name, 413. Practices of the 
latter to compel the Greets to 
ſubſcribe to her Doctrines, 
ibid. Story of Cyril Patriarch 
of Canſtantinaple, 413-422. 
Greet Monk very hearty at a 
hundred and twenty Vears of 
Age, Who had never drank 
any Liquor but Wine and 
Brandy, ii. 345. Ignorance 
of the preſent Greet Phyſi- 
cCians, 380. Origin of the 
Greet Alphabet, iii. 50. 
Srotte of Paufilypo, i. 198. del 
Cari, 199. of Aniiparos, 313. 
| Obſervation of Mr. Maun- 
? 3 relating to 8 


. 296. 51 
W what, i. 329. 


i . 
e Kingdom! of 


Serin, ni. 26. 

Hegiru, or Flight of Ma- 
 Bomet from Mecca to Medina, 
from which Occurrence the 
- Mahometans compute + er 
Time, ii. 199. 7 7 
Heidelberg Library, i. 152. | 
Heliopolis, Ruins of that 10 

255. 
Halbſus, i. 435, 440: 
"I VIII — hi to 


| Hieroghphicks, what, i. = 


Hinnom, Valley of, ili, 172. 

Hippocrates, Prince of Phyſicians, 

a Native of Cos, ii. 376. in- 
vited by * to the 
Perſian Court, when the Plague 

raged in that Empire, but re- 


fules to go, 378. is very ſer 
. viceable to the Athenians un- 


der the ſame Calamity, 379. 
their Gratitude to him, 64d. 
-. to what a lou Ebb the Art: of 
Healing is. ſunk among the 
Greels at preſent, 380. 

Hippocrene, i. 367. 

Hippopotamus, iii. 3 16. 

Hiram, King of Tyre, his Letter 

to King Salomon, iii. 71. os i 
lumen s Anſwer, 722. 

Hah: Land, iii. 99. rugged Face 

of ſome Part of the Country, 
122. how cultivated former- 
cp; ibid. its Fertility and _ 

dust ing. 

Haly N, Church of, * 
Jamal. in- 126—138. Ac- 
count of that Order of 
hood, and Ceremonies uſed on 

2 conferring it, 332—184. 

Homer, the Place of his Birth 

and Time he lived in uncer- 
tain, 14. 291. it is moſt pro- 
bable he was à Native of 
Smyrna, 292. or elſe of Scio, 
323. Etymology of his mn, 
292. not born blind, ibid. his 
ſurpriſing Genius, Character 
and Manner of Writing, 2 3. 

Temple and Statue erecteq to 
him, and Medals ſtruck with 
his Name by the Smyrneans, 

ibid. and by the Sciats, go. the 


8 Sciote 
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Scots pretend to ſhewhis School, 
a and Dwelling- houſe, 
Account of his Works 
i their firſt Publicatibn till 
= were brought into their 


— — 324—328. 
his Liad 


bee Henan the Gra, 
326, 327. 


, Mount, in. 358. 
4 Tai miliary Balgn of the 
Turk, i. 270. © 
Hyena, ii. L607, - 
fam vows — Grens 
ous for its i. 352. 
_ -fine Proſpect from the Top of 
it, 353. | abounds Guy's curi- 
— ibid.- _ 


7 pr ef 
ts 
the Streets of the Turk 
Cities, ii. 47. | curb the Power 
of the Grand Signior, 78. 
how paid, 94. particular Ac- 
ä —— of Infan- 
try, 113—1 18. prone to Se- 
dition, and in what Manner 
_ - they ſhew their Diſcontent, 
121. Revolutions they have 


occaſion'd in the Turiiſb Em- 


= ibid. & ſeqg. their Power 
SEE, Wh R 
This, B 1 rd facred amongſt the an- 


cient 3 * w. 285, 321, 
* of thoſe Birds em- 


balm' d, 285. now rarely met 


with in Egypt, 321. two 
Sorts of them deſcribed by 
_ Herodotus, ibid. 
. 


14a, Mountain in Candia, i. hey | 


its Plants and Shrubs, 280. 


Fehoſoaphat,; Valley of, iii. 173. 
— * to be * 


there, 174—156. extrava- 
Notion of its being the 


5 of the Li Judgmens, 
{ 


| Village, J 
ge den, 5 


32. 
| Ferajalen, the Abe arrives 
chere, iii. 124. much reſorted 
co. thid. a „Walls, 
Gates, and private Bui 
125. of the Holy Je- 
| pulttre, 126—138. —.— 
mies obſerv'd there by the 
Latin on Good Friday, 130 
133. Pilates Palace, 139. 
Moſque built where Salmon 3 
Temple ftood, ibid. Dalo- 
_ rous Way, ibid. Pilgrims are 
ed by the Governor of 
Pray" ing Fordan, 
Grotto of Feremiab, 
153. bop 


7 Sepulchres of the Kings, 
ool of Bathfeba, 155. 
Ceremonies obſerv'd by the 

Greeks and Armenians every 


.- Eafter-Eve in the Church of 
the — Sepulchye, ow 0x 114 rx 68. | 


4 mn a 


its Antiquity, N 

186. moſt flouriſhin 

ibid. Deſcription of — 4 
Temple, 187—192. that Fa- 
Captivity, 192. 
ſtroy d by 2525 72 parti 
cular Account of the -memo- 


rable — * of Jeruſalem b 
Titus, 2 in the 


- Ruinof that glorious City and 
Temple, 240—245. | 


try i. 16 Proprietors of 
pe Par of al, 20g, 


15 


ra gn 


R 


— 2 
193—246. 

Jans or Fah Pr 24. 113. 

| Imains, or Prieſts . 
the Tarks, ii. 260. 

Tinpeccability, what, ii. 186. 


Infamous Perſons, whoare deem'd | 


ſo, i. 78. 


Inquiſetion, i. 166. 

Inſcription, upon 2 Pedeſtal un- 
derneath the Statue of Lewis 
XIV, i. 26. on a Block of 
Marble in the Iſland of Naxia, 
303. in the Grotto of Anti- 
parat, 315. on the Pedeſtal of 
an Obeliſk at Con antinople, ii. 
28. others in City, 32, 
23, 35- on the Tomb of 
of his Brother Baldwin, iii. 

134. 

Joan of Arc, i. 5. 

Jaa, now call'd Fafa, iii. 250. 


Jerdan, River, Pilgrims ed 


thither from Jeru/alem at Ea- 
"her ii. 140. what they do 


N 225 e ech 
Aa bs i. _ 
Iabmian Games, i. 362. i 
hakan, their Manners different 
: from thoſe of the French, i. 
- V4. take great Care of their 
Highways, 98. their Beha- 
viour to Strangers, 178. ad- 
ditted to Jealouſy, 179. ſel- 
their favourite Studies, bid. 
their Perſons and Dreſs, 180. 
C 33 8 
Keligion, 183. begin 
Day at Sun - ſet, 2 59. 
4aly, Inducements to travel in 


bes from the Bani, 268. 


INDER. 


Manner of travelling in many- 
Parts of Hab, 260. Advice 
to' Travellers, ibid. | 


Fulle, _ i. 141. 


. Tudaa. See 


K. 


4434. Name ef is 
Temple at Mecca, which 


which the Turks give to the 
Per fiam by way o 
ii. 270. 


Khalis, or Canal, at Cairo, iii. 


262. annual Ceremonies and 
upon cutting the 


Rejoicing 

Bank of the Nite and letting 
nap oye 301, 302. 
Acer, River, ii. 113. 

_— of Malta, i. 266. of 


Holy Sepulchre, iii. 182. 
Koran, or Alcoran, the Bible of 


INDEX; | 
. 


Smyrna, a hund red and eigh- 
teen Years of Age, his nume - 
rous Iffue; ii. 300. never 


drank any YT OO 


Leghorn, and its Harbour, 1 111. 
inconceivable Profits 


Trade, 113. hs Statue. of 
"Duke FerdinandT, ibid. . Gal- | 
Lloy-Slaves, 114. 5 
Lesbian Wine, — elleem'd 
© by. the Ancients, li. 281, — 58 
| particularly its eln, i 21 r A 8 
Libatin, what, 144% _ * 


Macronife, 1, 423. 
Limbs, i. 184. Madaa, Ferry. between Reed | 
F 
1, W * iii. 
which the Bapriſt is ſaid to Maria Mat, Royal Palate, near 
n e H. 163. B 1 
Lodi, and its. Territory, i. 86. \ Maboimes, hn-Dieth/ ama). Ran- 
|  Lorettog i. 212. Hiſtory. of the tages il. 176. marries a rich 
*-Santa- Caſa or 2 Widow, 178. | hetakes him- 
5 ibid, Statue of the Virgin - ſelf to frame A new Religion, 
_ Oun lady , | Loreto, 179. affefts Retirement; and 
| Treaſury: of the | Holy 5 Title of hl ef 
„Ha 2152: .how. it. was . God, 180. having gain d nine 
_ known to be we go. | Pzoſelytes, he begins openly 


ry "ih Shop belonging to it, * . Mecca; 187. pretends to re- 

217. Reſort of Pilgrims to otive Revelations, from the 

this ace, 218. Angel. Cabriai, ibid. the Col- 
Laar, i rp - 16Qion of: theſe: make u 


12 


INDEX. 


pets an Army to ſupport his 
Cauſe, 185. ſuppoſed to have 


been aſſiſted in his Forgery by 
a Penſian Jew, and a Chriſtian 
Monk, 187, 188. his Night- 
Mecca to Jeru- 
ſalem, and from thence to 


Journey from 


Heaven, 192— 197. his Flight 
from Mecca, which gave Ge- 
caſion to the Mahometan Epo- 
cha call 'd the Hegira, 199. his 
military Enterprizes, 201,204, 
207. his Stories concerning 
the Temple of Mecca, 203. 


why he forbad his Diſciples to 


drink Wine, 206, 207, his 
Empire and Religion ella- 
bliſh'd throughout all Anabia, 
212. he dies, complainin 

much of the Poiſon that had 
been given him three Years 
before, ib. he is buried at Me- 


dina, 213. his Perſon, Cha- 


racter, and Wives, 215—2 19. 
Mah:metan Religion: See Turks, 
Chief Sects among the Maho- 
metans, ii. 268—273. 


Males and Females, their Num- N 


bers nearly equal, ii. 163. 


Malta, Iſland, i. 263. the City 
divided into three Parts, wes. - 
Valeita, ib. I! Borgo, 264. 
and / Zola, ib. its Cathedral, 
ib. Palaces, 265. Treaſury, 


ib. Priſon for Slaves, ib. O- 
rigin and Eſtabliſhment of its 
Knights, 266. Preſent State 


of the Order, 267. End of 


its Inſtitution, 269. their Gal- 
lies and. Revenues, ib. In- 


ſtante of their Bravery, #6. 
farther Account of the Iſland, 


271. its Air, Soil, and Pro- 
duce, 272. Perſons, Lan- 


guage, and Character of its 
nhabitants, 27 17. 


Vor. III. 


Manſoura, „ 
Marais, (M. du) a French Mer- 


flantigople, 447. 


Mamalukes, ü. 40 , 
Manes, what, i. 133. 
Manna, with which the Ifen He 


were fed, the Meaning of the 
Name; and what it was, ul. 
199, | 


* 
. 


it. 254. 


chant, with whom the Au- 
thor. becomes intimately ac- 
quainted at Venice, and Who 
accompanies him during the 
Remainder of his Travels, i. 
261. diverts him from the 
Thoughts of returning to Eg. 
land after his Sickneſs at Con- 
| his farther 
Services; ii. 276. returns with 


* 


the Author to Marjeiller, . ills 


i 


404. 3 
Merl, i. 8. Machine of, 12. 


mura, Sea of, i. 446: 


Maronites, Chriſtians inh 


abiting 
Mount Liban, an Aue 
of them, ii. 416—420. 


Marſeilles, a fine Seaport on the 


Medit, can, 1. 65. the 
French King's Galleys kept | 
there, 2b. very populous, 66. 
the 2 Co fu 
eaſant Seats, ibi great Num- 
be of Slaves Gen, ib. * | 
City conſiderable for its Ma- 
nufactures and Commerce, ib. 
the Author embarks there for 
Genoa, 67. arrives there A» 


Maſſretes, Accoupt of them, fl. 


221. 


Maſtick-Tree, or Lentiſk, i. 298, 


ne ones in Scio, ii. 316, 317. 
Uſes of the Gum they yield, 
318,319. a | 


Mattarea, Village, ii. 255. ö 


god * in its Neighbours | 
25 * | ; 
E "Y Maurtmalo, 


Metelinous, i ü. 333. 


29K —ů—— ve 


INDEX. 


D 
exempt from the Capitation- 
Tax, and why, ii. 71, 72. 

„What, i. 134. 

Mecca, an Account of the Pil- 
grimage which the Mahome- 
tans make to that oro ii. 
en | 


1 4 
Meribab, Röck al, ni. 360. 
Metelin, the ancient Lesbos, Ac- 
count of the Ifland and of the 
Muſtrious Perſons it has pro- 
_ duced, ii. 278—28 5. 


Meudon, Palace of, 1. 14 
Mevelavites. See Derviſes. 
Mikzas, Pillar for meafuring the 
' Riſe of 3 — ** 206 
Milan, the y 0 ometimes 
call d the Garden of ltaly, i. 
79. Deſeription of the Giry 


. and Cathedral, 80, 81. Ca- 


non 477 Cabinet of Cu- 
i Ambrofian Li- 


he City, 15. 
Taſte of the Nobility and 
*Gentry, 84. Trade and Ma- 
nufactures of Milan, ib. Ex- 
tent of the Duchy, 15. its 

Hiſtory, 85. 

1%, Hand, i. 291. Town, 202. 
Neural Enes of the Hand. 
292—296. Manners of the 
"Inhabitants, wWho are moſt of 
them Greeks, 296, 297. they 


chuſe their own - Magiſtrates, 


15. two Biſhops in the Iſland, 


298. Etymology of its Name, : 


76. its Hiſtory, 299. | 
Miſenum, 1. — 7; 7. 


Modena, i. go. ſhort Account of 


the Duchy, 91. 


| ns Lake of, an ura of | 


* . 


* 


it, iii. 290 —2 2. 
Monte- Al-ino, i i. 1 _ 
Mont faſcone, i + * - 
Montelimart, 1. 5, 8. 
Monteroſo, i. 119. 
Moſaic Work, what, i. 115. 


| Mount of the Beatitudes, ii. 107. 


of Moſes, 4125 *. 4 
Mufti, one de and'put to 
1 11. CT 792 
fice and Authority, 258. Ti- 
* given him by the Sultan, 
, Extract of a Sentence 
8 by a Turliſ Mufti 


a — the Tutor of a Sophi 
Perfia, 269. 


Mummy-Pits, in in Feage, ili. 283. 


Mummies alm'd Ba. 
dies deferib'd, 284. their 
' Coffins or Cheſts, 284, 286. 
Bodies of Birds, particularly 
the Bis, ſo preſerved, 28 5. 
ſquare Boxes placed at the 
Feet of the Mummies, 286. 
Utele Images ſaid to de found 
in the Mummy-Pits, ib. E- 
1 e Mayne of Embalm- 
, 287—2 

Maree, or Purple-Fiſh, iii. 68, 
69. 

Majeatelt, or Muſcadine Wine, 
1. 118. | 

Muſſubnan, e of the 
Word, 

Muſt aghs 1. 25 Turkiſh 
Account of his rt g poſed. 
122— 


by the are : 


129. 
8 % | 


TAIN, or Naim, at, 104. 
Na ames, ſome ſuperſtitious 
Opinions concerning 
1 ii. 255. thoſe moſt in 

' favour wore the Turks, 256. 
Napbiba, w at, il. 2 | 
__ ol Is 


oo „„ 


E 
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Naples deſcribed, i. 189, Mira- 
cle of St. Jabaarius s Blood, 
190. does not abound with 

Antiquities, 191. Genius and 
Manners of the Neopolitans, 
203. their Hiſto 
ſefſions of the Clergy, 20 
Taxes, 206. Revenues of 

Kingdom, ibid. Forces, 1 
Trade and Manufactures, 207. 

Unhappineſs of Naples and 
Sicily, 208. 

Naplo 5 and the adjacent Coun- 
try, 1. 117. ſhort Hiſtory of 
it, 11 8. 

Varia, Capital of an Ifland 
call'd alfo Naxia or Naxoz, i. 
301. few Antiquities in it, 
302. Greek Inſcription, 303. 

high Mountain call'd Zia, 
ibid.” an agreeable and fruit- 
ful Country, 303, +304. La- 
tins' and Greeks do not agree 
together, 304. Gentlemen 

of Naxia, ibid. Ladies, 305. 
Trade and Commodities, 71d. 


State of Religion, 306. an- 


cient Hiſtory, ibid. 

Nazareth, Latin Convent 40d 
Church there, ili. 101. Houſe 
of Toſeph, 102. the holy 
Places in its N eig bombe 


108. 


ry, 204. Poſ- 


Aye owing to it, i ni. K, BL 897 1 
Sources, ibid. 2 Ty j 
298. Courſe, 299. 999. B 
ib. Account of its annual In- 
undation, its Cauſes and Ef- 
fects, 299—308. Methods 
uſed to raiſe Water from the 
Nile, 305. Mud left by the 
River has raiſed the Surface 
of the Land, 307 12 7 
Normandy, Perc Leg of it, i. 
Noftradamus, the Famous F, rench 
1 buried at Aix, i. 


Nabe whom asd. 
ü. 254. 


BIZ ZI, Marchioneſs of, 
remarkable Story concern 
ing her an « Gendema of 
Padua, 1. 229. 

Oliues of Gethſemane, i Ul. 1 80. 

Olivet, Mount, or Mount of O- + 
lives, what is moſt r able 
there, iti. 178—180. | 

Olympus, Name of ſeveral Moun- 
tains, ii. 403. 

Onocrotalus, Bad fo calbd by 
Plim, perhaps the Palican, 
frequent about the Seas near 
Smyrna, ii. 301. | 


Necho, King of Egypt; ſends On:mamancy, what, ii. 255. 
Phoenician Mariners out of the Ophir, Trade carried on thither 
Red Sea to diſcover the Coaſts by Solomon, ui. 370. various 
of Africa, who fail round that Conjectures about its Situation, 
Part of the World, and re- 370-376. Account of the 
turm to, Egypt through the Trade thither from King Da- 
x of Gibraltar, ul. 53. vid to the preſent Time, 376 
Negropont, L438. | 8. 


emi, i. 177. 


Nicephorus (St. ) ſtrange. Seory of 


his Beard, iii. 


N 1 Capital br , ii 
N. fo ver, the Fertility of E- 


re” 
Opium, much eaten by the Turks, 
ii. 145. how it is prepared, 
ib. 


Orange, City and Principality of, 
i. 60. 

Ord Maid of, 1. 6. 5 

Ee. 2. Oftraciſm,, 


INDEX. 
r 351. 


Ore formetly n 
262. 


# © 


: 8 pP | | 
* 
. 


PS ins i. 225. Ger art 
ouriſhin ity, 226 
Factions =o . a- 
mongſt the Nobility, 
ed by the Venetias to keep 
them from revolting, 15. the 
© Univerſity has loſt its Repu- 


tation, 227. Story of St. 


* Anthony's preaching to an Aſ- 
ſembly dl Fiſhes, b. the 
Town-Hall, 228. Manu- 
facture of Cloth, 229. its 
Silks, 76.  Goyeryment, 230. 

Pale-Ty s, li. 63. 

Paleſtine. See Holy Lang. 

Paleſtrina, i. 17 bas 

Palm. See Date-Trce, 

Pprathenea, Account of that 
Feſtival, ii. 379. 

Papyrus, or Biblus, an E 


was applied, iii. 311. how 

they nade Paper of it, ib. 
Paradiſe. See En. 
Parechia, buile on the Ruins of 

the ancient Paros, i L300. .: \ 
Paris, og of its Name, i, 


. 3 or Wards, 


14. TD. Palaces, 16. its 
Churches, 17, 18. Univer- 
fity, 19. Academies, 22. pub- 
lick Libraries, 23. Hoſpitals, 
24. Places or Squares, 25. 
Gates, 27. Bridges, 28 com- 
Part with London, 29. its 

arliament, 38. 

Park (St. Jumes's) the famous 
a Neautre's Opinion of it, 
Sh 16. kne Park at Fontaine- 


Won 44 


foment- 


tian 
t, the Uſes to which it 


Parma, i. 87. Duke's-Palace, 
88. Character of the Inha- 
bitants, 89. * of * 
Duchy, ib. ; 

Parnaſſus, i. 368. bo” 

Paro, or Peres, luer "A its 
in. 
ble preferr'd to the Grecian 
by modern Statuaries, ib. A- 

runde Marbles brought from 
this Iſland, 309. Churches 
| and Convents, 309, 310. Cha- 
racter of the 1 310. 
Trade and Produce of the 
Country, 311. its Hiſtory, ib. 
Paſquin, Statue of, i. 162. 
Paſſport, Firman, or Command 
ment from the Grand Signior, 
Copy of one, i. 320. 
Patmos, Iſland, now call'd Pati- 
uo or Palmaſa, ii. 349. has 
Harbours, 349, 350. 
Houſe of the Apicalpſe, and 
St. Jobn's Grotto, J Sk. 

John's Baniſhment to that 1- 

Hand, ib. whether the Reve- 

lation i is canonical, 352. Go- 
vernment of the I 

Account of the Women, 353. 
its Antiquities and Natural 
Hiſtory, 354. 

Pairone, ſuppoſed to be the an- 
cient Botrus, iii. 39. 

Pavia, memorable Battle fought. 
near it, i. 78. Deſcription of 
the Place, 79. 

Pauſanias, ſome Account of that 
Author, 1. 322. 1 ö. 

Paufilybo, Grotto of, 1. 1 

Fo Sy Se ep ii. 30 "oa 


| Perato, i. 303. 


Perſians, their youn ne Wamen 
have Part of the Nymphe cut 
off, ii. 254. think a Name 
contributes to the good or ill 
Fortune of a Child, 255. Nikey | 


a the oY People 3 
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have given into that Super- 
ſtition, ib. Perſians and Turks 
abhor one another, 268. 

P aro, i. 220. 


Phænicians, ancient, hate Geni- 


us, Artificers, Trade and Na- 
vigation, iii. 50 
their Hiſtory, 5 4. 


re Placentia, or Plaiſance, 


P ie i. 109. nin Tower 


there, 110. Aqueduct, 15. 
_ ſhort Account of that Repub- 
lick, 111. 


Piſatelh, a little River, i i. 221. 
Piſcina mirabilis, i. 202 
Pittacu, an Account of him, ii. 


279. 
Plague, its Symptoms, ii. 33 5 
3 Cauſe of its 
A” 


Ply the TRY ſuffocated 
- as he was taking a View of 


Poiſfy, i. 7 


5 ii. 288. 
Pai lygamy, Arguments for and a- 


gainſt it, ii. 159—16 
FPonpey s Pillar, at the 8 


of the Bl:ck Sea, ii. 70. at 


Alexandria, iii. 403. 


Pape, his Eccleſiaſtical Power, i. 


163. his Temporal, 165. his 
Miniſters, 167. his Honours 
and Titles, 170.  Cerema- 
nies at his Coronation, 171. 
no Pope has reign'd four and 
twenty Years, 172. 

Porto Leone, i. 318. 

Porus, Iſland, i. 356. 

Procita, Illand, i. 202. 

Propontis, i. 443. 

Protogenes, fine Piece of that 
Painter, ii. 301. 


Proves, ſhort Hatory of it, i. 


7 Part of 
egg. 


in Egypt, | 


64. its Air, Fruits, Oil, Silk- 
worms, and Fiſh, ib. Cha- 
racter and Trade. of its In- 
habitants, 65. 

Purple, of Tyre, iii. 67. Ac- 
count of the Shell-Fiſh from 
whence it was extracted, 68, 
69. N OST, 7"2Y 

Puzzoli, the ancient, Puteoli, i. 

- 200, Pillars there, which 
have been miſtaken for the 
2 of Caligula's Bridge, 


N Deſcription of the 
three great ones of Memphis, 
or of Gixe, as they are now 
call'd, iii. 269—276.- by 
' whom built, and for what. 
End, 276 — 280. in what 
Manner, 280. Number of 
Men employ d, 281. 
Pythagoras, Native of Sames, 
ſome Account of that Philo- 
ſopher, his Learning, and Fol- 
lowers, ii. 4 —349. 


UZILS, vaſt Flights of 

. Ge cover 5 Camp 
of the Mraelites, iii. 199. 

the Miracle repeated, 204. 

Quarantania, high Mountain, 

where they ſay the Devil 

| ſhew'd our Saviour the King- 
en, of the Tours Ui, 1 * 


N. 


4 c or I. i. 369. 
Radicofani, . 17. 
Raiment of the Maelites 
preſerv d from decaying dur- 
ing their forty Vears wandring 
in the Wilderneſs, iii. 207. 
Ram, Battering, iii. 86. 
Rama, or Ramula, iii. 249. 


Ramezan, 


_— i. 222. good 
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e Ramadan, a Tur- 
-&; Faſt, ji. 236 — 239. 
rechen d 4 very heinous Crime 
to drink Wine CTY In 


Time, 257. 
15 Water 


very ſearee there, 223, 224. 
Red See, why fo call'd, ni. 369. 
Trade carried on through it 
before the Diſcovery of the 
Cape of Good Hope, 370. and 
ſo early as the Time of of Solo- 
mon, ibid. Paſſage of the . 


 *rhelites "through it, Where. 


' try call d the Paradiſt of rah, 
ibid. remarkable rd its Plan- 
tations of Palm-Trees, Bed.» 
Rephidim, Plain of, © iti. 360. 
- Rock of Meribeb, ib. Victo- 
ry gain'd there by the Hus. 
Bee oyer Analat, 361. 


Retime, i. 278. its Malmſey 
Wme, 285. 
Revelation, of St. John, 'whe- 
ther it is canonical or not, 


A. 352 353. 1 
Wa land i ü. 383. City, 15. 
- Its 'Fortifications, 384. its 
| Harbours, 385. Head of a 
ſaid to have been 
killed by one of the Knights 
of St. John of Teruſalem, 
386. its Air, 15. Product, 
387. Coloſſus, ib. — 390. 
Behaviour of Demetrius when 
he beſieged Rhoves, 390. Hi-: 
_ ot the Iſland, 393 — 


Nabe, whence it comes, i. 
173. ; 


Rimini, the aneieut ame, 
n 

Rado ſto, or 3 2 Wan « 

Roch, of Bus, 3: po. the 
- Nile, iii. 296. Mikias or Nh. 
neter there, 15. 

Name, its Hille, Extent, and 
Number of Inhabitants, i. 1 20. 
Temples, 122 — 125. TU. 
umphal Arches, 125. Co- 
" Jamns, 126. Baths, 129. 
Aqueducta, 130. Fountains, : 
131. Catacombs, 132. Se- 
Rn 134; Obelilks, 136. 

eatres, 138. Circ, 139. 
Bridges, Bid. Churches, 140. 

FHoſpitals, 147. Colleges, 
149. , Palaces, 150. Piazza's 
or Squares, "TOs. principal 


Courts in Rome, 166. Gover- 


nor of the City, 167. Provi- 

ſions we meet with there, 

Ko * ancient Rome was indebt- 
Hthens for her Arts and 


Loli —_ 


Ronciglione, i. 119 * 
Naſelayne, : Nass hear Tyre, re. 
— horn for What they call 

Solemon s Wells or Cifterns, 
iii. 64: — Deſcription, 
of them, 65, 66. 

 Riſetto, its Situation, Extent, 
and Trade, iii. 401, 402. _ 

Naum. or Beak of a Roman 
Ship, i. 70. 

Rata, a Court at Rome, N 98. 1 

Rouen, the Capital of Nerman- 
* i. 3. 12 Sade Dragon 

here, 4. 

Row be 

Rates, wo. by what made 
famous, i. 221. | N 


4 
1 ' 
; 


s. SAC A. 


8. 


the Mummy-Pits there, 

iii. 283. 2 

Sacrifly, what, i. 144 

Sadducees, an Account of them, 
. 8 

Sal Ammoniacum of the An- 
cients, iii. 327. preſent Man- 
ner of preparing it in Egypt, 


200-3 
Salforata, Rivulet, 1, 17 Fo 
Salomca, its To 


hadad, but in vain, ui. 29, 32. 
its preſent State, and ſhort 

_ Hiſtory of it, 114— 116. 
Samar, Iſland, ii. 331. Situation 
of the ancient City of Samos, 
335. Remains of its Walls, 
55 other Tokens of its Mag- 


nificence, 336. Ruins of the 


Temple of Juno, 337. Inha- 


bitants of the Iſland live hap- 


pily, 347. its Natural Hiſto- 
ry, 340 — 345. Dreſs of the 


Women, 346. ſtrange Light 


ſeen about its weſtem Cape, 


Sannaxarius, Account of him 
and his Tomb, i. 192. 


Santons, Ideots who are reputed 


Saints among the Turks, ii. 


266. iy 
Saphet, wi. 17. 
Saphorin (St.) a little Town 


noted for its Poſt-Aſſes, i. 54. 


Sappho, call d the Tenth Muſe, 


11. 280. 


Scalanova, ii. 35 5. 


Scammony of Samos and other 


Places, ii. 344. 5 
Scarpanto, Iſland, ii. 382. 
Scio, Chio, or Chios, Iſland, ii. 


306. its chief Town call'd 


- 


Acc RA. an Account of 


bacca, ü. 147. 
Samaria, twice beſieged by Ben- 


I'N-DiEÞ: 


alſo Sci, its Caſtle and Har- 
bour, ib. the Iſland very po- 
Ppulous, 307. how it is go- 
vern' d, 16. State of Religion 
there, 307— 310. Face of 
the Country, 311. its Wines. 
312. Oil, Silk, Wool, and 
Theele, 313. A ways my of 
_ cultivating their Figs by Ca- 
- Prification, 314 — 28 
| ſeryations of M. Ti | 
upon that Art, 316. Lentiſks, 
which produce the Gum call'd 
Maſtict, ib. the Tree deſerib- 
ed, and how the Maſtick is 
Sather ' d, 317. its Uſes, 318, 
319. the Terebinibus, or Tur- 
pentine-Tree, 319. Virtues 
of the Turpentine, 320, hot 
Springs, 321. Partridges bred 
up tame, 322. ſeveral emi- 
nent Men bom in Sao, 5. 
Homers School, ib. and Dwel- 
_ ling-houle, 328. Medals firuck 
in honour of him, 329. Per- 
ſons and Manners of the pre- 
ſent Sciats, 329. their Learn- 
ing, and the Liberty they en- 
Joy, 330. . „ 4 
Scutari, ii. 54. Wn 
Scythians, their Character, ii. 67. 
Selturea, or Selimbria, i. 446. 
Senigaglia, or Senigallia, i. 219. 
Sens, in Champagne, i. 43. 
Sepharia, or Sepboris, iii. 100. 
Serich, Mount, iii. 362. 
Serpha, or Serphanto, i. 301. 
Setines, Athens corruptly ſa call d, 
i. 315. See Adthers. 
Sibyls, i. 147. Cumear Sibel. 


276. tha Conſul obliged to 
0 SE Eefter to Jeruſalem, 


Con- 


892 — 


of the Phentcians in general, 
50 — 53. Hiſtory of Sidon, 
„„ 


' Sydencin, Griek Convent near 
" Damaſcus, m. 10. 

Sienna, 114. its fine Cathe- 
_*dral, 115. Pillar with a bra- 
zen Wolf upon it, 116. great 
Square, #6. Traditions con- 
cerning St. Catharine, ib. the 
Laliam Tongue ſpoken there 
-m its Pority, 117. Govern- 
ment of the City, 15. 

Sinai, Mount, Gr:ek Convent of 

St. Catharine there, iii. 347. 
its Church, 348. auſtere Life 
- of the Monks, 349 their 
Gardens, 15. Wells, 350. 
ey the Convent is govern'd, 
5h. by whom founded, 351. 
N80 of Pilgrims „ . 
Story of St. Catharine, 352. 
- Patent of Muhomet to the 
Monks there, and to Chriſtians 
in general, 353—355, De- 
- ſcription ' of the Mountain, 
and what is remarkable about 
it, 356—363. 

Sing/:ton, (Mr.) his Character, i. 
2. his Qualifications for tra- 
- velling in JUzaly, 67. very 
much delighted with the Cu- 


at Parma, 88. tolerably {kill'd 
in Phyſick, 261. admires che 
Tragacantha on Mount ada, 
280. is very ' ſerviceable io the 


3 23 2 300. 
0, or os, i. 
| Sher Hand, i. 430. Image of 
— 145 e there, 43 1. Hiſtory 
0 untry, 433. 
Smyrna, its Port, ii. 285. De- 
ſcription of the City, 286. 


its Caſtles, 286, 287. Buſt 


Ri Amazon its reputed 


7 


INDEX. 


Foundreſs, 287. Fragments 


« riofities in the Duke's Palace 


Author in his Sickneſs at - | 


of St. Poljcarp? s Tomb, 288. 
its State, compared with. the 
ſix other Cities of Aa men- 


tion'd in the Apocal V pie, 289. 


Strabo's Account of the an- 
cient City, 290. Story of 


- Homer's Birth, to which Ho- 
nour Satyrna ſeems to have the 
beſt Title, 292. hot Baths 


near the City, 294, its Hi- 
ſtory, 295 — 297. its Trade 


and Eugliſß Factory, 297, 
298. Pleatantnefs and Plenty 


of its Neighbourhood, 299. 


its unhealthful Situation, . d 


ſubject to Earthquakes, 300. 
its Sheep with large Tails, ib. 


Pelican deſcrib'd, 301. Cha- : 


meleon, 302. good Compa- 
ny at Smyrna, and the Furo- 
: peans live there in a friendly 
and agreeable Manner, 286, 
n 
Sed by Ge and other Ci- 
ties in the Vale of Siddim, 
ſome Conjectures about them, 
in. 148, 149. 


Sol fatara, a burning Hill, the 


Manner of preparing Alum 
upon it, i. 200, 
S:7na, and Sonnites, ii. 197. 
28 Caſtle of, i. 119. 
Sount, tian Tree, iy. 313. 
Spabis, © Fun Cavalry, ii. 110. 


their Pay, 112. 


Sphinx, what, iii. 0 vaſt 
Head of one near the Pyra- 


mids deſcribed, ib. 
Stadium, what, 1. 328. 
Stanchio. See Cos. | 
Storks in Egypt, ili. 321, 4:0 


Sues, Account of that Seaport, | 


lll. 339, 340. | 
Suffetes, what, w. 78. a 


Suggs ee fu, from whence Cæſa. 


harangued his Soldiers, i. 2 21. 
Sultan, 
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daltan, or Grand Signior, his 
Power, ii 77 his Militia 
cal d Timars or Timariots, ib. 
Titles given him by his Sub- 
jects, 79. his Pages in the 
Seraglio, ib. & ſeqq. Officers 
there, 85. Officers of State, 
236. how he gives Audience to 
Ambaſſadors, -94 — 98. his 
.., Revenues; 105. his Trea- 


ſary, 106. his Forces, 107. 
how he appears on the firſt 


Day of the Bairam, 24T. 
Sun's ſtanding ftill at the Com- 
mand of Jaſbua, various O- 
' Pinions concerning that Mira- 
cle, iii. 209 — 212. 
Surees, their Religion, iii. 43. 
Sau immers, ſurprizing ones men- 
tion'd by M. Thevenot, iii. 
301. | 
8 Iſland, i. 317. inhabited 
chiefly by Latins, ibid. Cha- 
racter of the Natives, ib. 
Syria, its Hiſtory, iii. 26 — 39. 


F. 


FARBE LL A votiva, what it 
ne 

Tabor, Mount, iii. 102. 

whether it be the Place of our 


Lord's Transfiguration, 103. 
the Rendezvous of Barats 
Forces, 104. fine Proſpect 


from the Top of it, 15. 
Tagliacoxxo, or Taliacotius, i. 96. 
Tain, or Thin, a little Town re- 

markable for its excellent 


Wine call'd Hermitage, i. 57. 


Taliſmans, what they are, i. 101. 
Tarantula, Account of that Spi- 


der and the Effects of its Bite, 


1. 209, 210. 

Tarpeian Rock, i. 121. 

Temple of Solomon. See Jeruſa- 
7 8 5 > 


Tres 
4 4 enedos, 1. 35. 
1 It | 


Thebes, i. 373. 


Inhabitants, iii. 3 


« U. 319. 

Terracina, i. 186. 

Thaibanne, large Egyptian Ser- 
pents, iii. 324. 2 
Thar/ſhiſh, Trade carried on thi- 


Turebinthas, or Tutpentine-Tiee, 


ther by Solomon, iii. 370. See 


Ophir. | 
Thermia, Iſland and Town, i. 

318. | | 
Thermopylz, a narrow Paſs, i. 338. 


Tiara, deſcribed, i. 177. 
Timariots, ii. 107. 3 
Tivoli, the ancient Tibur, i. 174. 


Tor, its Harbour, Caſtle, and 

curious 

Productions of the Red Sea 
thereabouts, 154d. 

Tortona, i. 78. 


Touchſtone, what it is, i. 101. 


Tourbali, Village, ii. 371. 
Tragacantha, or Goat's-Thorn, 


1. 280. - 


Tree-Frog, Deſcription of it, ii. 


372. 


Trevoux, i. 46. | 
Tripoli, in Syria, Deſcription of 


"it; M 411. 412. 


Trochilus, Bird, iii. 319. 
Trophonius, Oracle of, i. 368. 
Truffles, i. 89. D 
Turkey, i. 277. has undergone 


frequent Revolations, ii. 78. 
Law-Suits not common in 
Turkey, and ſpeedily deter- 
min'd, 91, 92. Company of 
Exgliſo Merchants trading to 
Turkey, 173—176. Riſe and 
Eſtabliſhment of the Turi 
Empire, 274—276, 
Turks, negle& their Fortifica- 
tions, except on the Side of- 
the German Empire, i. 277. 
take delight in Hawking, 290. 
tolerate all Religions, 375. 
ſometimes ride into the Hou- 
ſes of the Gre n. 443. do not 


FF affect 


* . 
affect 


9 it. 

Fy 5. — E uſe of haplets, 
21. their Feats of Harſe: 
.. manſhip, 27. their Behavi- 


| mongſt 


INDEX. 


our in Time of a Peſtilence, 

Puniſhments in uſe a- 
them, 100 — 104. 
their Manner of encamping 
and marching, 118, 119. 


N good Diſcipline | obſery'd in 
; eir Armies, 120. Advanta- 
| gain d over them by Prince 
_ . their naval 


132. 
Force, 136. their Genius and 


ITemper, 139. Perſons, 140. 


Habits, 141. Food, 144. 
Manner of eating, 146. Fru- 


b 1 and Temperance, 77 
0 


w they. entertain their V 


ſiters, ib. their Salutations, 


* Beds, 149. Diverſions, 


b. manly Exerciſes, 150. Cha- 
xc 151. it extends to irrati- 


onal Arimals, and even to 


| Planis and Trees, 151—153. 


their Marriages, 154. Con- 


cubines, 156. Divorces, 1 +8 


Mourning and Funerals, 166. 


Vi Opinions relating to the Dead, 


167. Burying-Grourds, 168. 
Trade, 169. & /egg. their 
Year, 199. their Faith, 223. 
have a, great Veneration for 
eſus Chriſt, 226. practical 


Part of their Religion, ws. 
their Waſhings or Purificati- | 
ons, 226—230., Prayers,.230 

| ms — BS 
| R Bai- 


JV. 2 de Gans, 1 Neues e, 
ram, or Feſtival, 240. their 


emezan, 236. 


Pilgrimage to Mecca, 242— 


248. Circumciſion, 249, 253, 
"ot N 


of their Children, 
255. their Sabbath, 256. are 


>] 8 Wine, Swine's- 


eſh, and Things ſtrangled, 


255. 2 7 — | 


ite Ports, 64. 
66. 67. 


258—261. Orders of Reli- 
bs 261 — 267. principal 
. Sets among them, 267—273. 
Origin and Hiſtory of the 
Turks, 274. they hate the Fer. 


Hans, 268. 


Turfentine of Scio, 8 traſbourg, 


Venice, and Bourdeaux, ii. 320. 
Turquois Stone, i. 102 


Tuſcany, general Account of it, 


i. 106. Talian Proverb con- 


. cerning it, 117. 
Tyber, River, i i. 120. its Water 
muddy, 186. Iv 
Tyre, its Appearance at a Di- 
Range, iti. 62, little elſe than 
a Heap of Ruins, 63. inha- 
bited by a few poor Fiſhermen, 
ib. what it was anciently, 76. 
: its former Ri- 
ches and extenſive Commerce, 
its Purple. 67. 68. 
the Invention of Pying attri- 


buted to the Tyrians, 69. Hi- 


ſtory of Tyre, and particular 
Account of its famous Siege 


and Deſtruction by Mexander 
| the __ .. 


. 


Þ + AL ENCE, i. 57. Bones 


of a Giant dug. zup there, 
58. Conduits 
have been - built 
Czar, ib. a great deal of 
oo Company * 1 the Place, 


diſcovers Ty Cape of Good 
Hape, iii. 


Fati, Town —_ Harbour i in the 


_ Mand of Samos, ii. 330, 331. 
7 Zetation of Stones, i. 313. 
FVelitri, i. 186. 


 Venafro, famous for its oi, i. 


211. 


4 nai, 


wy 2 enice, 


INDEX 


Fendi, County of, whence its 
0 Name, i. 61. how it came 
into the Hands of the Pope, 
62. 
its Origin, i. 230. 

Strength of its Situation, 75, 
ſtands on a great Number of 
lands, 231. its Bridge 
\ the Rialto, 15. Gondola's, 232. 
Square. and. Church of St. 
Mart, 233. Treaſury of St. 
2 Mark, 234. its Tower or 
2 5. Doge $ Palace, 


1 
85 

Fon 

* 


3 235. 
the Arſenal, 236. Palaces of . 


bad 


., the: Nobility, 238. Riſe and 
Conſtitution of the Republick, 
239. the Doge and Councils, 

241 244. the Venetian Po- 
-. liticks founded upon wicked 
or diſhonourable Maxims, 245. 


their Eccleſiaſtical Govern- 


ment, 15. Character of their 
Clergy, and Religious of both 


— 247. Military Govern- 


ment, Forces, Revenues, In- 
tereſts, Trade and Manufa- 
tures, 247—2 50. 


ons of the Carnival, 251. 


Feſtival of St. Mark, 253. Ce- 


remony of the Doge s mar- 


25 rying the Sea, 254. Venetian 
Nobility, 255. Women, 256. 


Courteſans and Concubines, 
ib. Venetians generally igno- 
rant about Matters of Religi- 


on, 257. ſome of the Incon- 


veniencies and Advantages of- - 


Venice, ib. its I erritories in 
Italy, 258. . | 

Venus of Medici is, à celebrated 
Statue, i. 102. 


Verſailles, Palace and Gardens 


of, j. 9, 10, 1 

Veſavius, Deſcription of that 
burning Moantain, i. 192. 
Account of a remarkable E- 


call d 


Diverſi- 


ruption, taken from the Phi- 
Iyophical Tranſaions, 19 

Via Flaminia, i. 119, 188. 4 
pia, 187, 188. | 

Vienna, in vain beſieged by the 
Turks, ii. 122. 

* in Dauphin, i. 54. T ra- 
ditions there concerning Pen- 
tins Pilate, 5 he war of ſe-. 
veral Roman Structures, ibid. 
its Manufactures, ES 

Vina Arvifia, ii. 575 5 I 

Virgil's Tomb, i. 198. the 
common N. of Naples 


. he was a Magician, 


| Viterbs, _ 19. 


Fizier. (Grand) Nath ef his | 
Office, ii. 86, . 
7 i. 374. | 


Valifh, ii. 321, 328. 4 
Vows, of he Religious, il. 262. 
W. | 
4L L 4, Offices who pa- 
772 troles about the Streets of 
\ Caro, iii. 317. 
Water-Spout, Account of that 


ſurprizing Phænomenon, i. 
274: 275. Means uſed by 
the Seamen to 3 it, 
275, 276. 
Way ( dolorou- at Feruſalem, 
ii. 139. 
Waywode, or Tayvode, i. 297. 
Mell (Jacob's) iii. 119. falle Sto- 
ry concerning it, 120. Jo- 
55 Well deſcribed, 264, 
26 
Wheel, (Perfian) iii. 305. 
M bite Promontory, i ii. 94. 
Wilderneſs of St. John the Bap- 
tiſt, ini. 163. on what Food 
he lived there, ibid. the Con- 
vent, 164. what the Fewws 
meant 15 a Wilderneſs, 163. 


Winds. 


ver the 


IN DE xX. 
Teædegerd, Era of, in ue A» 
ws 5 47 _ Perſian, 11. c | 


Wa Agent hacks Ang 


. the Turks, ii. 156 — 158, X 


ts for and MI a 
dee of Wives,” 8 — 
105 

1 orld, ancient Tradition a- 
8 Jews that it was to 
che ee Years; i ni. 
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ABULON, Plain of i 


. 7 100. 


ern a Sort 4 Fruit, 

af whichs fine Oil is madeby 
the Arabs, . 192. vr? 

%% A > Aa - 

Zant, its Currant Trade, 1.2 o. 


Zeman, -Wellnear Mecca, which 


the Pilgrims drink of, ii. 246. 


;  Zendachifm, what, ü. 178. 0 
; Zo, ſome. Account. of that 
0 Philoſopher, i 11s 408. , 
Lia, Iſland,” and Toun of the 


ſame Name, „ 
Zia anciently Dia, high Moun- 
tain in the Land of * 
r 
'Zzo, mi, 9 
Zibeh, a Ne of Gris, . in 
26. the Kingdom of Danef: 
cus roſe ue its © 2197 a 
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